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Fatal attraction 

‘The marriage between 
Guggenheim and Bilbao 
is at once preposterous 
and logical' 
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Port uncorked 

‘Jancis Robinson found 
a few surprises when she 
opened the vintages 
of the 1980s’ 
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KPMG and Ernst & 
Young set to merge 

Plan to create world’s biggest accountancy firm 


By Clay Harris and Jim Kelly 
in London 

EPMG and Ernst & Young plan 
next week to announce a merger 
that would create the world's big- 
gest accountancy firm. 

Now the second and third-larg- 
est firms, their combined annual 
revenues of nearly $16 bn in 1996 
would enable them to leapfrog 
the Sllittm total of Price Water- 
house and Coopers & Lybrand, 
which revealed plans to merge a 
month ago. 

If both deals go ahead, the Big 
Six firms which emerged from 
the consolidation of the 1980s 
would be reduced to a Big Four. 

The merger would increase 
concerns about reduced competi- 
tion in auditing, especially in the 
UK. Only 12 FTSE 100 companies 
are not audited by a constituent 
of one of the two proposed mega- 
firms. KPMG audits 24, E&Y 
audits 18 while PW and Coopers 


together account for 46. Dramatic 
client clashes loom. In the US, 
E&Y audits Coca-Cola, while 
KPMG Peat Marwick audits 
Pepslco. Another potential con- 
flict is Citicorp (KPMG) and 
BankAmerica (E&Y). 

Like PW and Coopers, Ernst & 
Young and KPMG are expected to 
stress the need for greater size to 
meet clients' increasing demands 
for global services in areas such 
as computer systems, informa- 
tion technology, tax, business 
reconstruction and recruitment 

They can dte as evidence the 
rush of big international take- 
overs announced this week. 

A senior executive at another 
Big Six firm said last night: “This 
is all about keeping up with the 
clients who are globalising fast 
Tm just surprised it's taken so 
long for someone else to act" 

Both merger plans will need 
the support of partners voting in 
each country in which the firms 


i more concentration, in store? 
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Ernst &Young 


operate, and the approval of regu- 
lators in Europe, the US and 
Japan. E&Y has a more globally 
integrated operation than its 
merger partner, as KPMG is 
widely seen as a looser federation 
of national firms. 

Both firms refused to comment 
last night, but KPMG partners 
have been called to an urgent 
meeting In the UK on Tuesday. 
E&Y partners in the UK met in 
Birmingham yesterday. 

Other Big Six firms believe 
that while KPMG and E&Y may 
be sincere about their merger 
plans, the move may also be 
designed to force regulators to 
look at both planned mergers at 
the same time - possibly result- 
ing in both being blocked. 

“This forces the regulators to 
look at both plans - it may well 
be a spoiler and we have been 
expecting that for some time," 
said a senior partner at another 
Big Six firm. 

The move will focus attention 
on the Big Six firms which have 
been left out of the current round 
of merger proposals - Andersen 
Worldwide and Deloltte Touche 
Tohmatsu International Ander- 
sen. now the largest with 1996 
revenues of $9.5bn. would foil to 
third place while Deloittes would 
lag with $6.5bn. 

Deloittes is understood to have 
been in talks with E&Y as 
recently as 10 days ago, but dis- 
cussions are believed to have 
foundered on disagreement over 
job security for partners. 

Andersen Worldwide is made 
up of two separata global organi- 
sations, accountants Arthur 
Andersen and Andersen Consult- 
ing- It is Involved in a complex 
internal debate over governance 
but may now be forced to con- 
sider a merger. 

Additional research by Peter 
Cheek and David Snaddan 

Lex, Page 24 


A hero’s farewell for Che Guevara 



Thousands of Cubans wait for Che Guevara’s memorial service in Santa Clara yesterday. At the 
ceremony, Cuban president Fidel Castro praised him as a ‘moral giant'. Top place in pantheon. Page 3 w> 


Japan and US move to 
avert trade war over ports 


By Mark Suzman In Washington 
and MBcfuyo Nakamoto in Tokyo 

Japan and the US were trying to 
head off a trade war yesterday as 
they opened emergency talks 
over a threat by an independent 
federal agency to bar entry to US 
ports for. Japanese cargo £bips_ 
until their parent co m panies paid 
$4m in outstanding fines. 

The decision, taken by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission, was 
due to take effect late yesterday 
afternoon. But the US Transpor- 
tation Department said that 
implementation of the unprece- 
dented measure would be delayed 
at least until today, addlng: 
“We're hoping to resolve this 
thing through negotiations, not 
sanctions." 

The threat marks an escalation 
in the dispute between the two 
countries over what the US 
claims are restrictive peat prac- 


tices in Japan. It prompted an 
angry letter from Takao Fuji!, 
Japanese transport minister, to 
bis US counterpart Rodney Slater 
warning it could damage "the 
whole Japan-US relation”. 

Officials from the US state and 
transportation departments 
opened, -emergency ', talks -with 
Japan’s ambassador to Washing- 
ton Kunihlko Salto to try to 
resolve the issue, while negotia- 
tors from both countries contin- 
ued their marathon discussions, 
which began late last week. 

Robert Rubin, Treasury secre- 
tary, and Charlene Barshefsky. 
US trade representative, met 
White House officials to consider 
the administration's response. 

The president is empowered to 
overrule the ban if he feels it 
jeopardises national security, but 
that is seen as unlikely. The 
three shipping lines affected. - 
Nippon Yusen. Mitsui OSK Lines 


and Kawasaki Risen. — have 
refused to pay the fines, due on 
Wednesday, while discussions 
continue. The FMC imposed the 
sanctions - the first against 
Japan in a decade - to try -to 
force the government to help end 
costly restrictive practices by the 
Japanese -^arboitr .T^ansporte-c 
tlcm Authority, _ which dominates 
stevedoring in Japanese ports. 

After the shipping lines' refusal: 
to pay, the four-member FMC 
voted unanimously to impose the 
ban. Little-used 1920 legislation, 
empowers the agency to take 
action against foreign shipping 
Ux>«5 If their home countries are 
seen as discriminating against 
US cargo companies. 

A ban would be devastating for 
the three companies and could 
have severe. knock-on effects in 
both economies. Asia-US trade 
accounts for a third of the Japa- 
nese container business. 


UK set to 
rule out 
early Emu 
membership 

By frobert Peaton, 

PoBtfeal Edftor 

The UK has, in effect, ruled out 
Joining a single European cur- 
rency before the turn of the cen- 
tury, -a government statement is 
expected to imply- . 

Although the declaration, due 
in the next few weeks, wfll say 
there are no objections in princi- 
ple to sterling participating In 
monetary union, it is expected to 
rule out membership while toe 
UK’s economic- cycle Is out of 
step with the Continent’s. 

This would mean sterling 
remaining outside until at least 
2000, based an internal Treasury 
projections of when the eco- 
nomic cycles may become man 
closely aligned. 

. The precise wording of the 
statement is immensely sensi- 
tive, both in respect of its impact 
an markets and in shaping the 
UK’s future influence in the 
European Union. 

The Financial Times’s recent 
disclosure that the government 
was .adopting a more positive 
approach to Emu led to a record 
rise in share prices and a sharp 
foil in the value at sterling. 

Tony Blair, the prime minister, 
wants to retain an dement at 
flexibility about when the UK 
joins, without malting himself 
vulnerable to constant question- 
ing about the precise tinting. 

■<: He. and Gordon Brow^ the. 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
believe they can purchase 
breathing space by pinning star- 
fing’s entry on a requirement for 
the economic cycles to become 
more closely aligned.. 

They hope their approach will 
he understood by EU govern- 
ments, given the sharp disparity 
between UK and German interest 
rates. However, without a formal 
timetable for sterling’s entry, 
other ’ government heads are 
expected to question Mr Blair’s 
commitment and refuse to clas- 
sify starting as a currency only a 
step away Erom membership. 


News General 


US factory output surges 

US industrial production surged by a seasonally adjusted 0.7 per cant 
last month, the Federal Reserve reported, confounding financial mar- 
ket hopes of a slowdown in the recent rapid pace of economic growth, 
and raising the prospect of an early increase in Interest rates. The 
rise was led by a sharp increase in production by electricity and gas 
companies. Page 4 

Pressure mounts over Swiss bank accounts: More than 800 
state and local government officials in the US plan to meet in New 
York next month to discuss ways of Increasing pressure on Swiss 
banks to disclose information about dormant bank accounts from the 
second world war. The move comes amid evidence that some US 
states are starting to boycott Swiss banks. Page 2 

On companies rash to Sakhalin Island: Sakhalin, a Russian 
island north-east of Japan, is being transformed Erom a bleak outpost 
of co mmunis t autarky Into one of the world's most tantalising capi- 
talist frontiers as foreign oil companies rush to finish exploratory 
drilling before the seas freeze over far the winter. Hopes are rising 
that Sakhalin can supply much of Asia’s fast-growing energy needs. 
Page 3 

Indonesia awaits monsoon: Indonesia's fires do not rage 
through the forests: they sneak through the peat swamps of Kaliman- 
tan and Sumatra, invisible at times to both human eye and satellites. 
They are man-made - started to clear land for small-time formers and 
vast commercial palm-oil plantations. Large parts of Indonesia's 
archipelago are still wrapped In a choking haze and only a fall-scale 
monsoon will extinguish the fires. Page 7 


Ten years after Black Monday 


Would a repetition of the 1987 crash 
really matter? The cooling effect of a 
stock market correction could be a 
blessing In disguise. The red worry 
for poRcymakera - as In 1987- is the 
risk of serious disruption to the 
banking and financial systems when 
decking how to respond. 

Page 6 
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News Business 1 


Talks on MCI set to start 

Two sets of tripartite talks involving the companies bidding for MCI 
Communications are set to begin shortly amid continued speculation 
that two of them - WorldCom and GTE - are considering raising the 
value of their competing offers. Discussions involving MCI. British 
Telecommunications. WorldCom and GTE will follow agreement 
between MCI and BT to relax rules which prevented talks with other 
companies taking place. Page 24; Editorial Comment. Page 6; Return 
of the junk bond king, Page 7 

Franca Telecom sell-off breaks records: France's Socialist 
government trumpeted the unprecedented popular success of the par- 
tial sell-off of France Telecom, despite its ambivalence towards priva- 
tisations during the election campaign. The operation broke all 
French records by attracting 3-8m individual investors. Trading 
begins on Monday. Page 24 

European stocks follow Wall Street's decline 
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European stock markets drifted lower yes- 
terday in response to worries about Wall 
Street, which followed Thursday’s 119 
point decline with an early 80-plus point 
drop. A wave of mergers and acquisitions, 
which appeared to Indicate that the corpo- 
rate sector was preparing for economic 
and monetary union, marked the start of 
the week. One of the best performers was 
Italy, which gained 3.1 per cent on the week, on relief that the politi- 
cal crisis about the Budget had been resolved. Page 21; Lo ndon 
stocks, Page 17; Lex, Page 24; Markets, FT Weekend PageXXIE 

Gold ma n Sacha and Yasuda in properly link: US investment 
bank Goldman Sachs has established a cooperation agreement with 
Yasuda Trust, a Japanese trust bank, to develop property business. 
The move comes as international investors are starting to express 
interest in the Japanese market after its collapse In the late 1880s. 
Page 24 

McDonakP* problems worsen: Problems at McDonald's, the US 
burger rihalri, turned from bad to worse in the third quarter as the 
stronger dollar took its toll on overseas profit growth, the company 
said US profits continued their poor performance with a 2 per cent 
decline. However, overall net earnings edged ahead 2 per cent Erom 
2440.6m to $448 An. Page 23 
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CONSIDER ASIA'S LARGEST EMERGING MARKETS 

China Fund +48% ^ 

Madras Indian Equify Fund +22% 
so far this year* 


“India complements China because the two are so 
different. Until their economies become integrated, 
their business cycles win continue to move 
independently. In this hare-and-tortoise contest, it 
is a good idea to place bets on both beasts.” 

dim Rowher, ‘‘Asia Rising 5 ’- 


Fbrtong-term Investors, wfflng to taka on the high leva! of risk Invoivad, the Gukmesa 
Flight China Fund and tha Guinness Flight Madras Indian Equity Fund otfer the 
opportunity to participate (feectiy In the emerging BtockmarkotB of Chine and India. 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


US conference to examine ways to press Swiss banks over informafiol disclosure 


Pressure mounts over Holocaust assets 


international news digest 


By John Anthem in New York 
and WfflSam Had in Zurich 

More than 800 state and local 
government officials in the OS 
have been summoned to a confer- 
ence in New York next mrmtfr to 
discuss ways of increasing pres- 
sure on Swiss banks to Hig/To <^ 
information about dormant bank 
accounts from the second world 
war. 

The move conies amid evidence 
that some US states are already 
starting to boycott Swiss temfr* 

Alan Hevesi, the New York city 
comptroller, who dropped UBS last 
week as lead manager of a Him 


city financing, has invited insur- 
ance and banking regulators as 
well as local pension ftmd officials 
to New York on December 8 to 
discuss ways of co-ordinating their 
approach towards the Swiss hanks 
The con fe rence has been lairfichpri 
following growing impatience 
among many local US officials at 
the Swiss banks’ slow pace in deal- 
ing with the issue of the dormant 
bank accounts of Holocaust vic- 
tims. 

On Tuesday Matt Fong, treasurer 
of California, the biggest state in 
the US. halted dealings with Swiss 
banks. He said in a statement that 
the moratorium was “not imple- 


mented to punish, but rather to 
encourage Swiss hank* to increase 

t h eir efforts to disclose infhrmgtlnn 

regarding dormant bank accounts 
from tiie second world war era." 
Judy Baar Topinka, nunnig state 
treasurer, 'said on Thursday that 
she would find it “increasingly dif- 
ficult" to do business with Swiss 
banks “under current circum- 
stances’'. 

Swiss hanks this week launched 
a worldwide advertising rarnipaipn 
to highligh t tiie “significant prog- 
ress” they have made in identify- 
ing dormant accounts, providing 
financial help for needy Holocaust 
survivors, and returning assets to 


their rightful owners as quickly as 
possible and at no cost 

In July they released a list bf 
1,785 natwpg 'of foreign-ownecL dor- 
mant accounts totalling SFT6L2m 
($42m) and on October 29 they are 
due to release a second list of just 
tinder 3,700 names of accounts 
totalling. SFr6m_ In addition they 
will publish a first list of 10,000 
domestic dormant accounts total- 
ling SF rigm dating back to the sec- 
ond world war.’ 

The extra information being sup- 
plied by the Swiss hanks has done 
nothing to quieten the Swiss 
banks’ fiercest critic, Alfonse 
D* Amato, chairman of the US Sen- 


ate hgntrng committee. In a lfitter 
this week to Georg Kreyer, presi- 
dent of the Swiss Bankers Associa- 
tion, the US senator said that the 
Swiss hanking system “has lost an 
credibility and cannot be trusted” . 

He said the banks had “tried 
their best to stall the world cant 
inanity, in a blatant effort to keep 
money that is not theirs and to 
cover up past injustices". 

Senior US government officials 
have said that the latest moves 
against the Swiss banks are 
“counter-productive" and Mr Hev- 
esi’s office ye s te r da y was keen to 
play down the si gnifi c an ce of 
recent events. 


Yeltsin tames wild-eyed deputies in Duma 


After a stormy week in parliament president 
promises uneventful autumn in which Russians 
can look forward to ‘pickling cabbage’ 


W ith a victor’s 
self-confidence,. 
President Boris 
Yeltsin yesterday reassured 
the Russian people that this 
week’s parliamentary drama 
would not affect their daily 
lives and called on lawmak- 
ers to reach a com prom ise 
with the government. 

In his weekly radio 
address Mr Yeltsin couched 
his words in the homely 
phrases which are his ban , 
mark. The Kremlin chief 
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promised Russians that , not- 
withstanding the heated 
rhetoric in parliament this 
week, tins autumn would he 
“an ordinary one" for the 
country’s common people, “a 
time for pickling cabbage, 
for preserving produce for 
the winter”. 

The president’s folksy 
pledge followed a week 
which Tia« yet again dis- 
played the Kremlin ’s mas- 
tery over the Russian politi- 
cal scene. Two concilia tory 
telephone calls from Mr Yelt- 
sin were enough to trans- 
form the wild-eyed deputies 
of the Duma, the lower 
house of tiie Russian parlia- 
ment, into meek advocates 
of compromise. 

Minutes after Mr Yeltsin’s 
intervention, the Duma, 
which is dominated by leftist 
opposition parties, dropped 
its plans to hold a vote of no 
confidence in the govern- 
ment, a move which some 
minis ters had warned could 
jeopardise Russia's fragile 
economic recovery. 

Communist leaders, who 

initiated the no cnnflrienne 

vote, said they would recon- 
sider the issue next week, 
but analysts are almost uni- 
formly convinced tbat the 
jittery lawmakers win again 
lack the nerve. “The parlia- 
ment completely miscued,” 
the chief economist at a 
leading western investment 
b ank said. “That makas 
than look pre t t y sQly and 
pretty weak. I would be very 
surprised to see any kind of 
vote next week.” 


The Duma’s failure to act 
on its angry rhetorical oppo- 
sition to the government - 
in a display of political thea- 
tre which has become almost 
an autumn ritual in Russia - 
has investors cheering. After 
nearly a decade of sustained 
economic depression, Russia 
at last seems on the brink of 
economic rec overy . 

A messy showdown 
between obstreperous parlia- 
mentarians and the cabinet, 
ministers* warned, mi ght yet 
again ruin the long-awaited 
upturn. “The result of this 
week’s events is the rein- 
forcement of the govern- 
ment’s position," said Pavel 
Teplukhin, president of Troi- 
ka-Dialog Asset Manage- 
ment “For investors I would 
say that is a ’buy’ signal 
because the general percep- 
tion is that tiie gmw mwmt 
is more reformist than the 
parliament” 

The verdict of the market- 
place is shared by western 
governments, which are uni- 
formly sceptical of the Com- 
munist-dominated. often 
disorganised Duma and 
strongly supportive of the 
reformist cabinet which one 
senior US official has 
described as a “dream 
team”. But there may be a 
problem. Some Russian 
observers warn that in the 
long-run a feeble Duma 
could be a liability. 

Nikolai Petrov, pro- 
gramme director of the 
Moscow Carnegie Centre, 
argues that the Duma's 
weakness is not only the 



(UW) party reported yesterday thatt bgyqre 

a coalition to govern the ftnmtry for tiie next 

four years. ’ ' 

Hie two groups’ optimistic statement .cameas Jerzy 


formally as prime minister by .. 

Aleksander Kwasniewski, who is a framer leadra off the 
reformed communist Left Democratic Alliance (SLD) 
defeated in last month's elections. . 

Marian WraaklewskL the head of theAWS and Leszek 
Balcerowicz, tiie UW leader, said yestraday then- fete had 
-reached such a level of agreement that it could be raid - 
that a coalition will be established". The caution . . 

statement suggested that the two sides are confident they 
will surmount remaining paMcy differences but thatibey 

stiflhave to reach consensus on the division of posts tu - 

the government. Christopher BoMnsJd, Warsaw 

m UN AND IRAQ : 

West split on sanctions 


fault of disorganised depu- 
ties but is primarily due to 
Russia’s president! ally domi- 
nated constitution, pushed 
through in 1993 by Mr Yelt- 
sin after a bloody dash with 
tide parliament. “It is almost 
a joke," Mr Petrov said. “The 
Duma is so poor and so 
dependent that last year it 
was even in a situation in 
which it could not afford to 
buy the paper it needed on 
which to print laws.” 

Even the power to approve 
the budget, the Duma’s 
greatest prerogative and the 
root of tins week’s conflict. 


can be effectively neutral- 
ised by the government This 
year, for example, in the 
interests of fiscal probity, 
the cabinet produced and 
abided by its own stream- 
lined budget which deviated 
hugely from the bill which 
bad been passed by the 
Duma. 

By ignoring the parlia- 
ment's budget and pushing 
ahead with its own,, more 
strict programme, the cabi- 
net contributed mightily to 
this autumn’s tentative eco- 
nomic upswing. But Mr Pet- 
rov warns that, in the longer 
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Brussels in 

environmental 

clampdown 
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REGISTER NOW! 
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latest in riskmanagement techniques 
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By Michael Smith 
m Brussels 

The European Commission 
is taking legal action 
against 13 of the 15 Euro- 
pean Union countries over 
their failure to implement 
environmental legislation 
aimed at improving nature 
protection and waste dis- 
posal facilities. 

The announcement comes 
just two weeks after the 
Commission opened legal 
proceedings against 13 
states for “failure to deal 
with serious en vir o nmental 
and human health prob- 
lems” caused by nitrates 
pollution. “Member states 
win have to do much, much 
better,” the Commission 
said yesterday, adding that 
non-implementation could 
lead to fines. 

The legal proceedings may 
be used by other nations to 
question the ED'S ability to 
fulfil environmental pledges 
ahead of the conference in 
Kyoto. Japan, in December 
at which countries including 
the US and Japan and EU 
members will try to agree a 
formula for cutting the 
emission of “greenhouse” 

gases. 

The EU has said it can cut 
the 1990 level of carbon 
dioxide emissions by 15 per 
cent by 2010 and has chal- 
lenged others to make simi- 
lar Offers. 

However, other nations 
are sceptical of the EC’s pro- 
posed approach, in which 
some countries will be' able 
to increase emissions as 
long as others reduce them, 
and are raising questions 
about enforcement proce- 
dures. The Commission said 
yesterday that the legal pro- 
cedures launched yesterday 
demonstrated how it was 
able to police environmental 
pledges. 

If members ignored their 
responsibilities they would 
be taken to the European 


Court of Justice. Past action 
by the Commission indi- 
cated that the threat of 
financial penalties could 
speed up compliance 
remarkably, It said. 

The Commission is 
starting legal action to trace 
10 member countries to 
hand over a complete list of 
sites for Nature 2000, which 
it described as “one of the 
most ambitious environmen- 
tal initiatives yet under- 
taken” by the EU. Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, tiie 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Ireland, Spain, Denmark 
and Finland were targeted 
far failing to meet obliga- 
tions under the so-called 
Habitats D i r e c ti ve. 

More than two years after 
the date required by the 
directive, they had failed to 
provide complete lists of 
sites for the network. As a 
result. Nature 2000 was run- 
ning behind schedule. 

In a second complaint, 13 
member states were critic- 
ised for failing either to 
adopt or communicate their 
plans for disposal of rub- 
bish, packaging and toxic 
waste. The Commission is 
opening “infringement pro- 
cedures” against them. The 
plans are intended to serve 
as a framework for “ratio- 
nal and appropriate waste 
management”. 

• Martin Range mann, the 
European industry commis- 
sioner, yesterday attacked 

plans in France and Italy to 

cut the working- week, say- 
ing it would be bad for jobs 
and economic growth. 

Mr Range maun said his- 
tory showed that reducing 
working time through legis- 
lation was in fact “helping 
unemployment”. 

- He said there was an de- 
ment of hypocrisy between 
declarations made by gov- 
ernmeit ministers and trade 
unions who wanted to fight 
unemployment and tiie mea- 
sures they p lanned. 


A relieved looking Victor Cher nomy r d in (left) and Baris Nemtsov (right) manage a smile 
during Wednesday’s tense session of the Duma, when deputies delayed voting cm a no 
confidence motion after the unexpected int ervention of the president r u» 


term, Russia may come to 
regret having harnessed an 
almost omnipotent executive 
with an emasculated legisla- 
ture. 

“The president’s power’s 
are almost absolute, he is 
alm ost an elected autocrat," 
Mr Petrov said. “We have no 
guarantees against the 
appearance of a fascist or 
authoritarian leader. More 
normal democracy may not 
be so convenient at e^^ry 
moment, but . it is better 
insnraneg against extremes.” 

Chrystia Freeland 


Russia and France last night parted company wnn emam. 
and the US on what action the UN security. council ought 
to take in response to Iraqi intransigence. 

London and Washington have proposed a travel ban an 
senior Iraqi military and other officers responsible for 
Mrwirm g un inspections of weapons facili ti es. Mo scow _ 
countered with a text that would bttle more than r epeat _ ■ 
the council's threat last June to adopt “further measures": 
if the Iraqis failed to comply with UN orders. 

France appeared to side with the R u ssians. Alain. 
Dgjammet, its delegate, noted that the UN inspection. : . 
team bad not aafrerf for new sanctions in. its report an th e 
situation issued last week. But 'other diplomats observed. 
that it was'not customary for a UN official to make such a 

proposal. 

Iraq v>a« threatened to stop all co-operation with the 
inspectors if further sanctions are imposed and Juan 
Soma via, the council’s president, said members did not - _> 

“react weR” to thati Ttm council will take up the question 
again on Monday aod a vote is expected later in the week. 

Michael Littlejohns, New York 

B SWISS FRAUD CASE 

Fugitive loses appeal 

Werner Rey, a Swiss financier wanted by the Swlsspollce 
in connection with several charges of alleged bankruptcy 
fraud, has lost his second appeal against extradition from 
the Bahamas. He is still being held in. prison in tim 
hb>mtteis , and bis lawyers plan an appear to the UK Privy 
Council . ~ 

Swiss authorities claim that Mr Rey defrauded investors 
zn Europe of more than $lbn, and had debts of $2.8bn . 
when his investment business collapsed in 1901. Mr Rey, - . 
54, wag arrested in the Bahamas 18 months agoi The . 
Swiss police said he is wanted on charges of fraudulent 
bankruptcy and business fraud. Cemute James, Kingston 

■ PALESTINIAN ECONOMY 


Signs of recovery 


The Palestinian economy is picking up, boosted by trade 
and a gradual fall in unemployment, according to the * 
quarterly report published yesterday by the United 
.Nations Special Coor dinator in, tfe06cqrid!TsniarieS; 
(uNSCO).'But border closures imposed by Jsrael on the 

WogtHanlrani) Caza rinring AogU fl * Sqi tamlwliin ni 
imdpnn inad thp si gnifi cant i winnmlp ra irn wry ' 

During the first six months of the year, tiie volume at 
goods leaving and entering the West Bank and Gaza rose 
onefhird compared to the same period the.previoiis year. 
TTu^o^eqxHtsroseanestimated37AperpeDta]3d- 
huports grew by 32A per cent 
FuD employment rose from an average of 64J. per cent - 
during 1996 to 703 per cent during the first quarter of this 
year, bringing the average unemployment rate down from 
24 per cent to about 205 per cent However, the , 

Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics warned that these 
figures do not include those no longer seeking jobs. The 
PCBS reckons the actual unemployment rate in the West - : 
Bank and Gaza was 4S.1 per oent during the first quarter 
of 1997. - Judy Dempsey, Jerusalem 

■ HUNGARIAN POLITICS 

Nato vote will go ahead 

The Hung arian gove rnment has changed cmiwa nnw> ' 

more on the vexed question of whether to hold a 

referendum on Nato membership on November 16 . Gyula 
Horn, the prime m i n is ter, announced yestraday that the • 
refer endum would go ahead as planned after saying an 
Thursday that the government might decide on 
membership without referring the question to a vote. ' 

Mr Horn said it was necessary to demonstrate public 
simpart for the alliance before the start of negotiations to 
join the alliance. He said he was confident of a “yes” vote 
in the referendum. 

Ho lding the Nato vote separately from a referendum on 
foreign ownraship of land, planned to accompany ft,'wiU 

require a two-tiiirds pariiamentary vote to revorse an ” 

earlier decision. All the main parties support Nato 
meanberah ^P- Anatol Ueven, Budapest 

■ RUSSIAN CRIME 

A trainload of hooch 

Police in St Petersburg seized nine rail cars coaitaihing 


forged excise stamps, it was reported yesterday. Police 

say the vodka was produced in distilleries in the Russian 

Caucasian republic of North Ossetia. ' 

Dozens of such distilleries operate in North Ossetia =•" 
despite measures by tiie federal government to stop illegal 
vofflra being produced and transported to other 


* V!?y lnde » end ®t states to SS -' 

routes into Russia. . , AP. StJPetersbuw 

■ ICELAND ECONOMY 

Boost for aluminium^ output - v : i 

Olafor Ragnar Grhnsson. Icetend’s presfatentiySflay : 

°T Alusuisse atofttinfina;. 1 

sfodter’s annual (^a^by^So’toS^Sh^W " 

mto operation in July ‘three monffis 
J*eadof schedule and at a cost of SFl214m (1147m), lSpef 
®“t This would have a beneficial effort s 

wouW v* 36 ™*** 

head of the Swiss group’s alumlniumdlvisdaiL ; 

Ic ela nd expects to attract more hlmninfmn anSting’.’ 1 
HE*? low cost hydro-efertric-pow^to ^i! • 

5 i¥ S^^. a ^ n6!UntS 
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moves to 
cool credit 


Malaysia yesterday proposed 
a belt-tightening budget that 
analysts said might offer 
support to its battered cur- 
rency and stock markets. 
Renter reports from Kimfa 
Lumpur. 

The budget was seen as 
one of the most crucial in 
the country’s history follow- 
ing the regional currency 
crisis In Asia, which has 
seen the Malaysian ringgit 
plunge 27 per cent against 
the US dollar since July l 

Anwar Ibrahim, finan ce 
minister, read out the mea- 
sures In a 90-minute address 
to parliament that included 
sprinklings of Malay prov- 
erbs. a verse from the Koran 
and a quote from a Tamil 
poet 

The 1998 budget, a 
M$64.12bn (US$20bn) auster- 
ity plan, contained measures 
to cool the growth in credit 
and imparts. 

“The budget this time will 
not affect genuine investors, 
especially those setting up 
factories, manufacturing 
goods and doing business in 
the country," Mahathir 
Mohamad, the prime minis- 
ter. said. 

hi a bid to stay competi- 
tive with its neighbours, 
Malaysia also proposed a cut 


in corporate taxes to 28 per 
cent from 30 per cent Singa- 
pore’s tax rate Is 26 per cent. 

The budget, a L9 per cent 
increase in spending from 
this year, projected 7 per 
cent economic growth in 
1998 following a decade iff 8 
per cent a year or faster 
expansion. 

“Overall, much of it has 
been expected and already 
played out in the market," 
said Simon Flint, regional 
economist at IDEA in Singa- 
pore. “Still, it’s a sensible 
and intelligent response to 
the situation at hand." 

Financial markets looking 
for tough action gave a luke- 
warm response to the pack- 



Disappointment pushed 
the Kuala Lumpur stock 
market index down 7.22 
points, or 050 per cent, to a 
close of 794.80. while the 
ringgit slid to 35725/825. 

Contagion from Thailand’s 
economic crisis and con- 
cerns about the quality of 
economic expansion in Mai- 
aysia has sent Malaysian 
stocks down about 35 per 
cent. 

The ministry of finance, in 
its annua) economic report, 
said it expected about 
M$135bn in short-term capi- 


Watched by Mahathir Mohamad, finance minister Anwar Ibrahim delivers a budget seen as 
a sensible and intelligent response to the Asian financial crisis rmr 


tal to leave the country tfris 
year resulting from the tur- 
moil in the region's financial 
markets. 

But Malaysia has pledged 
to set its house in order, and 
has said it intends to reduce 
the current account deficit 
to 5 per cent of gross 
national product or an esti- 
mated total of M$13.08bn this 
year. That is an improve- 
ment over 1996‘s 55 per cent. 

Higher duties on imports 
of cars and selected con- 


sumer goods and restricted 
heavy machinery purchases 
were announced. Tax breaks 
for a variety of sectors 
Including petroleum, insur- 
ance and education will be 
provided. 

Seeking to head off poten- 
tial banking problems, Mal- 
aysia said its central bank 
was tightening rules on the 
classification of non-perform- 
ing loans to three months in 
arrears from six months and 
raising general provisions to 


15 per cent from 1 per cent 
of total loons. 

Thailand's banking system 
has crumbled, raising jitters 
about the health of financial 
institutions in Malaysia. 

Mr Anwar said further 
measures might follow the 
budget if necessary. 

“The economic environ- 
ment is still unsettled. This 
uncertain situation will con- 
tinue for some time as it is 
not only a domestic problem 
but a regional one.” 


Foreign forces decisive in overthrow of president in oil-rich African nation 

OAU appeal over Brazzaville troops 


By Our International Staff 

Forces loyal to Denis 
Sassou-Nguesso, Congo Braz- 
zaville’s former military 
ruler, consolidated their hold 
on the country yesterday 
amid growing international 
concern over Angola’s Inter- 
vention in the conflict and 
stability in the oil-rich 
region. 

Yesterday the Organisa- 
tion of African. Unity (OAU) 
joined the United Nations in 
calling for an end to the 
fighting and thA withdrawal 
of foreign forces - a refer- 
ence to Angolan troops oper- 
ating out of its Cabinda 
enclave. 

In a statement from Salim 
Ahmed Salim, secretary- 
general, the OAU said it 
urged “all parties to end the 
killings and the untold suf- 
fering that has been 
unleashed on the innocent 
people. . . as well as the 
senseless destruction of 
infrastructure.” 

The deployment of Ango- 
lan troops proved decisive in . 
Gen Sassou-Nguesso’s vic- 
tory earlier this week over 
President Pascal Lissoaba, 
alarming Washington and 
the United Nations. 

Both fear that the over- 
throw of a constitutional 
government in the Congo, 
formerly Zaire, and the 
involvement of foreign 
forces In the Brazzaville con- 


flict could destabilise the 
region. 

Gen Sassou-Nguesso’s vic- 
tory on Wednesday came 
only hours after Kofi Annan 
UN secretary-general, asked 
the Security Council to send 
a peacekeeping force to 
Congo Brazzaville. 

But the US and others 
have refused since July to 
give the go-ahead for the 
force until the two sides 
accept a genuine ceasefire 
and a plan for a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

President Lissouba has 
remained in hiding and 
refused to concede defeat, 
despite the loss tMs week of 
the capital Brazzaville and 
the oil centre, Pointe Noire. 


But there appeared little Mr 
Llssouba’s forces could do to 
dislodge Gen Sassou-Ngues- 
so’s Cobra militiamen and 
allied Angolan troops. 

Pointe Noire under Mr Lis- 
souba was one of the last 
neighbouring supply bases 
for the Angolan govern- 
ment's former civil war 
rivals Unlta, hence Angolan 
support for Gen Sassou- 
Nguesso. 

Unite and the Angolan 
government fought a 20-year 
civil war until 1994, when 
they signed a peace treaty, 
but the former rebels have 
been slow to disband their 
guerrilla army and surren- 
der their weapons under a 
UN supervised peace plan. 



Observers in the region 
say Angola deployed about 
1,000 of Its troops into Congo 
Brazzaville at the weekend 
from Cabinda, whose off- 
shore oil-fields produce the 
bulk of the country’s 720.000 
barrels a day output. 

Angolan troops' interven- 
tion, and reports that they 
virtually control Pointe 
Noire, raised fears that the 
conflict could spread as old 
alliances and rivalries resur- 
faced, and the neighbouring 
Congo was sucked deeper 
into the dispute. 

During recent visits to the 
Congo capital of Kinshasa. 
Mr Lissouba had sought 
assistance from President 
Laurent Kabila. 

Mr Kabila, who seized 
power there in May after an 
eight-month rebellion, bas 
been seen by Gen Sassou- 
Nguesso as siding with Mr 
Lissouba. Several shells fired 
from Cobra positions in 
Brazzaville landed across the 
river in Kinshasa. 

The simmering rivalry 
between Mr Lissouba and 
Gen Sassou-Nguesso 
exploded on June 5, when 
Mr Lissouba sent in his 
troops to disarm Gen Sassou- 
Nguesso’s militia in advance 
of presidential elections that 
both men planned to enter. 

Gen Sassou-Nguesso. 54, 
ruled from 1979 until the 
advent iff multiparty politics 
in the early 1990s. Despite 


his Marxist roots, he liberal- 
ised the economy and 
improved ties with the west 
He said on Thursday that 
he would announce a 
national unity government 
over the next few days to 
ran the country during an 
unspecified transition to a 
presidential election. 


Thailand 

approves 

crisis 

decrees 


By Ted Bardacke 
in Bangkok 

Thailand’s cabinet yesterday 
provisionally approved five 
emergency decrees designed 
to restructure the country’s 
financial system, but 
delayed implementation for 
several days until they are 
fine-tuned by legal experts. 

The delay disappointed 
Thailand’s financial mar- 
kets, which had expected 
more details of the restruct- 
uring plan to be announced 
with the approval of the 
decrees. The Thai stock mar- 
ket closed down l.l per cent, 
while the domestic rate for 
the baht was Bt36A0 to the 
dollar, compared to Bt3&68 
on Thursday. Offshore the 
baht continued its four-day 
slide, closing at BtS755 to 
the dollar, compared to 
Bt36.95 on Thursday. 

Cbaiyawat Wibnlswasdi, 
central bank governor, 
admitted cabinet members 
had raised some objections 
to provisions in the decrees, 
bat claimed the changes 
required were “so minor 
that I didn’t pay attention to 
what they were”. 

Centra] bank officials did 
confirm that all commercial 
banks and finance compa- 
nies would be required to 
make general provisions of 
1 per cent of all loans but 
detained to give a starting 
date for that requirement. 
Banks and finance compa- 
nies will also have to con- 
tribute 0.4 per cent of both 
loans and deposits to a new 
government-run deposit 
insurance scheme. 

Officials also explained 
how all creditors to finance 
companies which were liqui- 
dated would be treated 
equally. All assets of a liqui- 
dated finance company 
would become the property 
of the newly established 
Financial Restructuring 
Authority (FRA) and would 
be auctioned. 

• Thailand yesterday 
rescinded, after a public out- 
cry, a 3 per cent oil tax rise 
three days after passing the 
measure. 


Top place for 
Che in Cuba’s 
new pantheon 


By Pascal Fletcher 
in Santa Clara, Cuba 

Cuba buried Che Guevara 
yesterday after a week of 
carefully choreographed offi- 
cial mourning which revived 
the legendary guerrilla fight- 
er's memory as a refurbished 
ideological symbol for Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro and his 
socialist government. 

The remains of Ernesto 
Guevara - always known as 
“Che" - had been lost for 
three decades since he was 
captured and shot by the 
Bolivian army. They found 
their final resting place in a 
specially built mausoleum in 
the central Cuban city of 
Santa Clara. Six of his com- 
rades from Bolivia were also 
interred there. 

The ceremony was 
attended by Guevara’s 
widow AJeida and Mr Castro, 
who read a tribute to Che. 
praising Him as a “true com- 
munist” and a “moral giant” 
whose reputation and exam- 
pie continued to reverberate 
around the world. 

The event was the culmi- 
nation of a week of official 
remembrance for the Argen- 
tine-born doctor who shot to 
fame in Mr Castro’s 1959 
Cuban revolution and went 
on to embody the spirit of 
revolution the world over. 
The Cuban leader welcomed 
the return of the bodies of 
Che and his comrades as “a 
reinforcement” for Cuba. 

Mr C-astro, 71, now in his 
fourth decade in power, sees 
Guevara’s enduring popular- 
ity among leftist idealists 
and revolutionaries as an 
asset in his crusade to pre- 
serve Cuba’s socialist system 
in a world be believes is 
dominated by “imperialism" 
and “neo-liberalism”. 

“This land, this people, 
this revolution, that are 
yours, are still Dying the 
flags of socialism," Mr Cas- 
tro said. 

Over six days, tens of 
thousands of Cubans had 
dutifully filed past Che’s cas- 
keted remains, which had 
lain in state first in Havana 


and then in Santa Clara, the 
site of one of his most 
famous victories during the 
Cuban revolution. 

In Santa Clara, a provin- 
cial city of faded elegance, 
images of Che and slogans 
extolling bis virtues were 
blazoned on almost every 
walJL Mourners, some wear- 
ing T-shirts inscribed “Let 
your example descend upon 
our city”, had paid their 
respects to the sound of blar- 
ing revolutionary ballads. 

The only competition to 
tHic q uasi -religious devotion 
came from billboards dis- 
played by Catholic churches 
reminding passers-by that 
Pope John Paul. “Messenger 
of Truth and Hope”, is also 
due to visit Santa Clara dur- 
ing his planned trip to Cuba 
in J anua ry. 

By a coincidence of the 
kind that political image- 
makers can only dream of, 
Guevara’s remains - minus 
the severed hands - were 
discovered in Bolivia, dug up 
and flown back to Cuba in 
time for the 30th anniver- 
sary of his death. 

The Communist party 
made him the focus of its 
fifth congress, held an Octo- 
ber 8-10 to coincide with the 
exact date of his capture and 
death in Bolivia after his 
unsuccessful attempt to 
launch a peasant revolution 
there. 

Since the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union Cuba has 
been looking for fresh sym- 
bols to shore up its ideologi- 
cal defences against what Mr 
Castro portrays as the 
increased threat of contami- 
nation from western capital- 
ism. 

The government has dis- 
creetly re-arranged its ideo- 
logical pantheon as the fig- 
ures of Marx, Lenin and 
Engels have faded along 
with memories of the Soviet 
bloc. Now,, much greater 
prominence is given to 
home-grown Cuban heroes 
such as Jose Marti, the 19th- 
century independence hero, 
and Che, its adopted revolu- 
tionary son. 


Oilmen rush to unlock riches 
of Russia’s convict island 


■ ' .-r. ; 1 


By John Thomhffi 
in Sakhafin 

Once only convicts travelled 
to Sakhalin; now, it seems, 
only foreign, oilmen make 
the trip. The mysterious 
Russian island, north-east of 
Japan, is steadily being 
transformed from a bleak 
outpost of communist 
autarky into one of the 
world’s most tantalising cap- 
italist frontiers. 

As foreign oil companies 
rush to finish exploratory 
drilling before the seas 
freeze over for the winter, 
hopes are rising that Sakh- 
alin can supply much of 
Asia’s fast-growing energy 
ngpris early next century. 

Multinationals such as 
Exxon, Mobil, Marathon, 
Shell, Mitsui, and Mitsubishi 
as well as local Russian 
operators are planning to 
invest more than $40bn to 
develop same of Sakhalin's 
virgin offshore fields. “This 
is the beginning of a new oil 
province, not quite on the 
scale of the North Sea. but 
significant nonetheless,” 
says Frank Doffield, presi- 
dent of Sakhalin Energy 
Investment, which aims to 
start production in 1999. 

A century ago Anton Che- 
hov visited S akh ali n - 


describing it as the “shape of 
a sturgeon and twice the size 
of Greece” - to experience 
life in Russia’s far east and 
expose the mhrrman condi- 
tions of Tsarist prison 
camps. 

In the great Russian writ- 
er’s account, Sakhalin was a 
cruel land where over- 
worked, underfed convicts 
died young, where desperate 
men pursued women like 
“schools of whales after ions 
of herring”, and where the 


1991 severed many of Sakh- 
alin's economic ties with 
mainland Russia which ware 
established more for political 
reasons than market ones. 

The island’s fishing , coal, 
timber and on-land oil indus- 
tries have all suffered sharp 
drops in output, while the 
local administration is still 
struggling to come to terms 
with the human and finan- 
cial costs of a 1995 earth- 
quake which destroyed the 
northern town of Neftegorek 


Sakhalin, one-time Tsarist 
prison outpost, could one day 
supply much of Asia’s oil 


smells of the camps 
assaulted the nostrils and 
“curdled the soul”. 

But today the island's cap- 
ital, Yurimo-SaXbalinsk, has 
an altogether different feel 
as talk grows louder <ff an ofi 
bonanza. Satellite dishes, 
mobile telephones, prefabri- 
cated hotels, and Texan 
drawls have arrived as west- 
ern companies go on the 
trail of black gold. 

•Hib island certainly needs 
an infusion of cash. The col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union in 


and killed more than 2,000. 

Igor Farkhutdinov, Sakh- 
alin’s governor, says 150,000 
people have left the island 
ova* the past five years as 
the economy has crumbled 
and living conditions deteri- 
orated. Sakhalin’s economic 
committee estimates 54 per 
cent of the population of 
710,000 lives below the pov- 
erty line. 

Unlike many other 
regional governors, Mr Far- 
khutdmov has been trying to 
create a more favourable cli- 


mate for foreign, investors in 
the fece of opposition from 
Russia’s communist-domi- 
nated parliament Full devel- 
opment of the off-shore oil 
projects still depends on the 
adoption of more predictable 
laws defining the legal and 
tax regimes. 

Described by a foreign oil- 
man as “one savvy dude”, 
Mr Farkhntdinov says he 
welcomes foreign investment 
as a means of improving liv- 
ing standards. “It is a lot 
more difficult to live here 
than in other regions 
because of the high prices 
for goods and the expense of 
air tickets,” he says. 

But a local journalist says 
Sakhalin's residents remain 
wary of foreign investors 
because of ecological and 
political concerns. “Our 
nature is unique. When the 
oil companies say everything 
will be okay we do not know 
whether to believe them,” 
she says. “In Soviet times, 
everyone said it would be 
bad if foreign investors came 
to Russia. It would be dan- 
gerous for the population. 
We do not know whether we 
should believe that either," 
she says. “We have not yet 
felt the benefits of their 
early investments. Nothing 
bas changed for the better.” 




If not for people like him, 

miffions would be walking around talking to themselves. 


Today, more thin 6a% of ail calls made on 
digital mobile phones arc made possible thanks 
to GSM. In rum, GSM is nude possible thanks to 
the efforts of many people. Not just in Europe, 
but in no countries, across all five continents. 

Among them are three whose contributions 
have been so great, ail have been honored with 
this year’s Eduard Rhein Foundation Technology 
Award. 

They are Thomas Hang (Telia, the Swedish 
telecom operator), Heikki Huminen (Nokia Oy) 
and Jan Uddenfeldr, Vice President of 


Technology at Ericsson Radio Systems (pictured 
here). 

One of GSM s original architects. Dr. 
Uddenfcldt is now leading its evolution into 
IMT looo, die wideband wireless multimedia 
technology which will rake mobile telephony 
well into the wst century. 

But today, we pay tribute to you three pioneers 
for all you’ve done so far. 

And we offer our thanks. For making sure that 
every time we pick up a mobile phone, there’s 
someone on the other end. 
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US surge World Series limbers up for annual rite 0 11 


sparks rate 
rise fears 


By Gerard Baker 
in Washington 


US industrial production 
surged last month, con- 
founding financial market 
hopes of a slowdown in the 
recent rapid pace of eco- 
nomic growth, and raising 
the prospect of an early 
increase in interest rates. 

Output grew by a season- 
ally adjusted 0.7 per cent in 
September, the Federal 
Reserve reported yesterday, 
led by a sharp rise in produc- 
tion by electricity and gas 
companies. The increase was 
the \4th straight monthly 
gain by the resurgent US 
industrial sector. 

Though the jump in power 
utilities , output, by 4.4 per 
cent, was the main reason 
for September’s increase, 
broad-based manufacturing 
growth has remained strong 
over the last few months. 

Factory output grew by 0.4 
per cent last month, and 
expanded at an annual rate 
of 8 per cent in the three 
months to September, fol- 
lowing increases of 4.1 per 
cent and 6 per cent in the 
previous two quarters. 

Financial markets were 
unnerved by the report. 
Bond prices fell as investors 
interpreted the figures as 
increasing the likelihood 
that the Fed would raise 
interest rates, perhaps as 
early as next month. Stock 
prices also dropped. By 1pm 
the Dow Jones Industrial 
average was down almost 
100 points at 7.B41, following 
a 100-point fall on Thursday. 

The most worrying aspect 
of the report for financial 
markets was the indication 
of emerging inflationary bot- 


APOLOGY 


Due to a printer's error 
some copies of yesterday's 
paper omitted some text on 
page 7. We apologise to 
readers for the inconve- 
nience. 
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Washington and John 
Anthers In New Yortc 


tlenecks in American indus- 
try. The capacity utilisation 
rate, an estimate of the pro- 
portion of industrial capac- 
ity in use and of industry's 
ability to meet extra demand 
without raising prices, rose 
to 84.4 per cent from 84.1 per 
cent in August 

Although much of that 
rise was also attributed to 
increased utilities' output 
manufacturers' capacity use 
also edged up to its highest 
level since April 1995. and 
close to the rate normally 
associated with rising price 
pressures in the past 

In another report pub- 
lished yesterday, the Com- 
merce Department said new 
housebuilding also rose 
strongly last month. Hous- 
ing starts Increased by 7.9 
per cent to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of L5m 
in September, following 
revised declines of 5.1 per 
cent in August and 2.5 per 
cent in July. 

Both reports suggest the 
US economy maintained a 
hectic pace throughout the 
third quarter - growth over- 
all in the three months to 
September is expected to 
have been more than 3.5 per 
cent, following 3.3 per cent 
growth in the second quar- 
ter, and a rate of 4J1 per cent 
in the first 

But the critical question 
for the outlook for interest 
rates is whether that growth 
will translate soon into 
higher inflation - specifi- 
cally whether it will result 
in increased wage pressures 
in the labour market 

Last week Alan Green- 
span, the Fed chairman gfl id 
that at the current rate of . 
growth in demand unem- ' 
ployment would continue to I 
fan which would eventually 
posh up wages. So far such 
wage acceleration has not 
been seen, but central bank 
officials believe that that 
benign outcome is the result 
of short-term factors such as 
a heightened sense of job 
insecurity among workers. 


This evening sees the start 
of the World Series, the US’s 
autumnal rite, which for 
almost a century has seen 
top teams from the National 
League and American 
League slog it out to find the 
best team in baseball. 

This year’s event, how- 
ever, seems to underline 
some of tiie drastic changes 
which the sport ba*. under- 


gone in recent years. It could 
also serve as the prelude for 
more drastic reorganisation. 

Neither of the two teams 
taking part would have qual- 
ified. under the rules used 
until three years ago. And 
one team has only existed 
for five years. Neither of the 
teams with the best records 
in their laagna hag qualified 
for the sales. 

The an-conquering Atlanta 
Braves, who amassed the 
best regular season record in 
either league, were elimi- 


nated by the upstart Florida 
Ma ritos in only their fifth 
year of existence. They will 
now treat Miami to its. first 
World Series as they face the 
Cleveland Indians - upset 
victors themselves in the 
American League against 
the Baltimore Orioles, who 
had amassed the league’s 
best record. 

The Marlins have reached 
the series faster than any 
other te am in history; and 
they are also the first team 
to get there without first 


winning a division title. 

During the regular season 
Florida, who had spent 585m 
on free agent players d uring 
the off-season in an attempt 
to improve their chances, 
finished second to the 
Braves. Nevertheless, their 
record was good enough to 
win them a wild card slot in 
the playoffs - an innovation 
introduced in 1995 - and 
they made good use of it, 
first sweeping aside sweep- 
ing the San Francisco Giants - 
and ti ren beating Atlanta 4-2 


in a best-of-seven playoff- 
The play-offs were expan- 
ded in an attempt to ' 
ate more interest, and to 
enhance television revenues. 
Most baseball games are not 
televised nationally but all 
play-off games are routinely 
broadcast across the natiou- 
The same logic lay behind 
the expansion of the leagues 
themselves, with the cre- 
ation of the Florida Marlins 
and the Colorado Rockies in 
1993. However, this toohas. 
been controversial While 


the Rockies have found great 
support In Denver, tonight’s 
game will be the first time 
that the Marlins have sold 
out their stadiu m . - - 
Baseball owners are dis- 
cussing a scales of .proposals 
which would entail moving 
teams between leagues in an 
attempt to create more local 
rivalries, and get more inter- 
est from a" -public which 
seems more interested in 
football and basketball JPur- 
ists suggest^reorganisaticoL 
would alienate existing fans. 
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jail l' nk . 


Michiyo Nakamoto on optimism sparked by hit movie exploring the joys of ballroom dancing 

— 1 U -i III 


When a Japanese salaryman 
takes up a hobby it is more 
likely to be golf than ball- 
room dancing. But Shohei 
Sugiyama finds release from 
the prison of bis humdrum 
life in the waltz and the 
tango. 

Sugiyama's escape from 
the monotony of the typical 
salaryman's life is the sub- 
ject of Shall We Dance?, a 
Japanese film which has 
become an unusual hit in 
the US and spurred talk of a 
revival in Japanese film- 
making: 

The film about how Sugi- 
yama discovers the joys of 
ballroom dancing became 
the highest-grossing Japa- 
nese film in the US this 
month with more than 
$7 .33m in box-office receipts. 
In a year of unprecedented 
critical acclaim for Japanese 
films, the US success of 
Masayuki Suo’s movie has 
fuelled talk that Japanese 
films have finally joined the 
international top league. 

The US success has been 
so mething of a surprise pre- 
cisely because it is a pecu- 
liarly Japanese tale, with 
few of the extravagant traps 
of Hollywood drama. 

For the thousands of Japa- 
nese who thronged to see the 
movie when it was released 
in its home country last 
year, Sugiyama’s listless 
look as he takes the long 
train ride home to his subur- 
ban home, the narrow- 
minded disdain his fellow 
office workers show for a 
colleague who does not fit 
into the mould and the satis- 
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Tamiyo Kusakari Gelt) and Koji Yaknsyo in Shan We Dance? which is seen as marking a revival in Japanese film-making 


faction he feels in throwing 
his heart Into the romance of 
ballroom dancing are all 
scenes they can relate to. 

It could be that Sugiya- 
ma's sense that something is 
lacking In his life as a grey- 
suited businessman has 
struck a chord amrmg audi- 
ences in the US as well. 

After raking In 730m 
($250,000) in Japan, there are 
expectations that Shall We 
Dance? could top $10m In the 
US. That would be an 
unprecedented feat for an 
Asian film in the US. where, 
according to Miramax, the 
film’s US distributor, only 
five foreign-language films 
have taken in more than 
SlOm. 


But it is not just Suo’s 
tou ching film that has rea- 
wakened foreign interest 

After a long period charac- 
terised by a conspicuous 
lack of commercial hits, 
there is growing optimism 
that the Japanese film 
industry has come back to 
fife. 

Earlier this year Shohei 
Imamura won the Palme 
d’Or at Cannes for Unagi, 
the story of a man who, on 
release from prison where he 
spent time for murdering his 
wife, withdraws from society 
and reveals his feelings only 
to an eeL 

Suzaku, an examination of 
life in an isolated village by 
Naomi Kawase. a young 


film-maker, grabbed the 
Camera d’Or while Takeshi 
Kitano’s Sanabi won the 
Leone d'Oro at the Venice 
Fflm Festival. 

In Japan an animated film 
by Hayao Miyaxalti, The 
Princess Mononoke, has 
become the top-grossing film 
to hit Japanese screens. 

The Japanese public has 
much to rejoice over the suc- 
cess of Mr Sun’s film. The 
previous record for commer- 
cial success in the US was 
set by Akira Kurosawa's 
Ran more than a decade ago. 
That epic film about war- 
tom Japan grossed $7 .31m in 
1985. 

With a few exceptions the 
industry appeared thereafter 


to have gone into hiberna- 
tion. 

The large studios churned 
out mainl y sequels to a 
handful of familiar, long-run- 
ning series which were 
shown at affiliat ed cinemas. 
The situation had deterio- 
rated to the point where 
advance tickets to new Japa- 
nese releases could be found 
at discount stores for a frac- 
tion of their published price. 

Last year 280 Japanese 
films were shown in Japan 
against 320 foreign films, 
notes Mi yahik o MPa, a film 
critic. The Japanese films 
grossed Just Y23bn against 
Y40bn for foreign films , he 
says. 

In spite of the enrrent 


excitement about Japanese 
films , many critics warn that 
the situation for. talented 
f ilm -makers remains diffi- 
cult. 

“There have been very 
many interesting works by 
young. Independent film- 
makers,’* notes Kenichi 
Okubo. a film critic. The 
problem is that since the 
large Japanese film compa- 
nies have stopped function- 
ing as studios, they have 
stopped taking risks . in 
bringing films to the market 

As a result young and tal- 
ented independent film-mak- 
ers must bear a tr emend ous 
financial burden in order to 
bring their works to an audi- 
ence, he explains. 

Even if a large film com- 
pany decides to support an 
innovative, independent 
director, the “income that 
film-makers obtain from dis- 
tribution rights is hot very 
good," Mr MOd says. 

“The Japanese film, indus- 
try is dominated by distribu- 
tors and film-makers are not 
treated properly," he points 
out “Unless it becomes mare 
profitable to make films, 
young people would rather 
make video games." 

Concerned analysts like 
Mr Miki say the recent over- 
seas success of Japanese 
films could be a tremendous 
opportunity to revive the 
industry. ■ . 

-But like. Sugiyama's intol- 
erant office colleagues who 
remain set in their ways, the 
Japanese film industry is not 
yet dancing to the right 
tune. 
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Britain’s Queen Elizabeth 
yesterday wrapped up her 
diplomatically fraught six- 
day visit to India with an 
official statement denying 
she was displeased with the 
way the British government 
had handled her state tour, 
end thanking Indians for the 
warmth of their welcome. 

But the fact any such 
statement was felt necessary 
is an indication of how trou- 
bled her third state visit to 
the former British colony 
was. 

It was designed to cele- 
brate India's 50th anniver- 
sary of independence but left 
Indian officials and press 
bristling over an unwelcome 
“whiff of the Raj”. 

There were genuine 
moments of warmth - 
although nothing resembling 
the packed and cheering 
Indian streets which greeted 
the Queen an her previous 
trips in 1961 and 1983. How- 
ever, what may prove her 
last state tour of Britain’s 
“jewel in the crown” will be 
remembered more for the 
diplomatic equivalent of 
prickly heat generated 
between London and Delhi. 

The Queen’s visit did have 
its successful moments, 
among them the laying of a 
wreath at Jallianwalla Bagh 
in Punjab, a “special ges- 
ture” to 370 Tm armed Tnriiana 
slain 89 years ago by British 
troops in one of the Raj’s 
worst atrocities. 

This had been billed as the 
visit’s most controversial 
event. LK. Gujral, India’s 
prime minister, had initially 
warned against the Queen 
even making the trip, and 
there were widespread calls 
before the visit far her to 
apologise publicly for the 


massacre, frt the event she 
was cheerily received. 

Most other things, how- 
ever, seemed to go wrong - 
from a reported gaffe by the 
Duke of Edinburgh at Jal- 
lianwalla Bagh to a diplo- 
matic spat over whether or 
not protocol permitted the 
Queen to speak at a Madras 
banquet But neither affair 
would themselves have trou- 
bled toel Queen's visit had 
fife stage not been set even 
before her arrival for a press 
and diplomatic nrm p i Tft aver 
Kashmir. 

The spark was a reported 
remark from Robin Cook, 
the accompanying British 
foreign secretary, that 
Britain would be wilting to 
mediate between India and 
Pakistan in their dispute 
over Kashmir, should they 
decide to seek the UK’s good 
offices,. This has long been 
the British position. And 
India has consistently 
refused any such offer. 

But India’s officials and its 
press considered it worse 
than bad manners for Mr 
Cook apparently to raise the 
issue of Kashmir before the 
Queen's visit. Mr Gujral 
tartly responded by rejecting 
any “meddling” from a 
“third rate” co unt r y . The 
Indian media leapt an the 
story, likewise the travelling 
British press, accusing Mr 
Cook at “mishandling” for- 
eign policy. Even British dip- 
lomats privately wondered 
this week whether the airing 
of an issue on which Tnrtfan 
offic ials and the press are so 
supremely sensitive was 
wise. 

. “Td be the last person to 
defend the virulence of the 
Indian press when it comes 
to Kashmir,” says Vinod 
Mehta, editor of Outlook 
magazine. “But while we can 
be rational about most sub- 


jects, Kashmir is a blind 
spot And you only have to 
live here a couple of weeks 
to know that” 

Moreover, official and jour- 
nalistic India was on alert 
for just such a controversy. 
Behind the ruckus is the 
widespread Indian suspicion 
that the British Labour 
party, is “pro-Pakistan” and 
the government more asser- 
tive regarding Kashmir than 
its Conservative predecessor. 
This view derives, in part 
from a 1995 Labour state- 
ment that Britain “is under 
an obligation” as the “for- 
mer imperial power” to seek 
a settlement of India’s and 
Pakistan's differences over 
Kashmir. 

The diplomatic danger for 
Britain is that Mr Cook may 
have entered the In dian pan- 
theon of whipping-boys, 
whose every move and utter- 
ance is subjected to the most 
distrustful critical scrutiny 
by press and officials alike. - - 

A previous victim was 
R obin Rafael, . former US 
assistant secretary of state 
for South Asian affairs, who 
never lived down reportedly 
“pro-Pakistan” remarks on 
an early visit to India , and 
excited diplomatic heat at 
every statement and visit 
thereafter. 

It will not have helped 
.that Mr Cook, was felt hy. - 
some Indian officials to have 
been “brusque" and "patron- 
ising”. 

Nevertheless, British dip- 
lomats believe no' lasting 
harm has been done.' And 
even some fnrfjjm mmmanta. 
tors Wondered whartimr Tndi« 
was not being’, a bit’ too 
touchy. - 

“What is the- state of our 
self-confidence?” /■" asked 
Ashok Desai, : a columnist in 
the Business Standard news- 
paper this, week.?: * 
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The Commonwealth summit in Edinburgh 
next week offers Britain and India a chance 
to repair some of the diplomati c damage 
draw during Queen Elizabeth’s state visit to 
India this week, OK officials suggested yw- 
terday, David Buchan reports. 

In the opening ceremony LK. Gujral, the 
Indian prime minister, has been chosen to 
reply - on behalf of the UK’s 52 Common- 
wealth partners - to Tony Blair, the British 
prime minister and host UK Foreign Office 
officials hope that Mr Gujral win use his 
speech to emphasise the importance to India 


of the. Commonwealth and liras, indirectly ■ 
of relations with BttUhL'ta strike a baF 
ance Nawaz Sharif, Pakistaiti prinw .Tninis- 
ter, has been chosen to cqpen ihe first work- 
ing session. 

Meanwhile, Robin Cook, the m. foreign 
seorefany whose offer to mediate over Kash- 
mir did most to raise Indian hackles, yesteh 
day added a domestic twist. to the conta- 
▼ersy by suggesting the previous 
Conservative government had mistimed the 
Queen's visit during the 50th anniversary of 
Indian independence. ’ - ? 
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Reform s aim to trim budget by making lawyers take cases on ‘no win, no pay" basis 

Outcry at Irvine plan to cut legal aid 


By Georg* Farter and Robert Rico 

The government will today 
announce the biggest cut in legal 
aid since- the scheme was intro- 
duced in 1950, provoking an outcry 
from the legal profession and con- 
sumer groups. 

lord Irvine, the Lord Chancellor, 
plans to end legal aid for most civil 
actions and far litigation with less 
tha n a 75 per cent chance of suc- 
cess, as part of a package to cut 
more than £300m off the *mnm>i 
£L5bn budget 

Downing Street yesterday por- 
trayed the moves as an attempt to 
crackdown on unscrupulous law- 


yers who took large sums of public 
money to pursue weak or trivial 
cases. 

In future lawyers will have to 
take on most civil cases on a “no 
win, no pay" contract a measure 
which Lord Irvine believes will 
encourage lawyers to make a real- 
istic assessment of the strength of 
the case. 

Lord Irvine, speaking at a law 
conference in Cardiff. wiU claim 
the “no win, no pay" system wffl 
open up the civil law to the middle 
classes, who do not qualify for 
legal aid but cannot afford to pur- 
sue tbeir claims through the 
courts. 


“Legal aid must be refocused,” 
he will say. "U must be made a tool 
to promote access to justice for the 
needy, not seen by the public as 
something basically keeping law- 
yers In business." 

Downing Street yesterday admit- 
ted the reforms would be “contro- 
versial". but said the country could 
no longer afford an open-ended, 
demand-led legal aid budget, which 
had increased from £682m to £1.5bn 
in just six years. 

“Those people who will suffer are 
the lawyers who profit from pursu- 
ing weak cases at the public 
expense, and people who are using 
legal aid to pursue weak and trivial 


cases,” a spokesman said. Phillip 
Sycamore, president of the Law- 
Society, said: “What we are seeing 
is signposting not to a compassion- 
ate Britain, but to a Britain in 
which there will be a severe with- 
drawal or access to justice for a lot 
of our citizens." 

The society also attacked the 
government Tor criticising legal aid 
lawyers. "The government 
shouldn't try and camouflage what 
are in effect Draconian cuts in 
legal aid with anti-lawyer rheto- 
ric." it said. 

Tony Blair, a former pupil of 
Lord Irvine in legal chambers, yes- 
terday signalled his full support for 


the programme in spite of opposi- 
tion from the legal profession. 

“Lord Irvine and the prime min- 
ister believe these reforms will be 
seen as an indication of the govern- 
ment's determination to make the 
hard choices necessary to modern- 
ise the welfare state,” a Downing 
Street spokesman said. 

Under the reforms, the civil legal 
aid budget will be capped for the 
first time, raising the prospect that 
some litigants at the end of a finan- 
cial year might find that funds had 
run ouL 

Last year there were approach- 
ing three million civil legal aid 
cases. 


Rail link 
problems 
denied as 
costs rise 

By Charles Batchelor, 
Transport Correspondent 

The total cost of the 
high-speed rail link to the 
C hann el tnnnel between 
England and Prance has 
risen by £L4bn (S2,26bn) to 
£5.4bn and the proposed fin- 
ancing package may be 
delayed until the second half 
of 1998. but the project 
remains on course, senior 
executives involved in the 
scheme said yesterday. 

Railtrack and a number of 
property companies have 
expressed an interest in join- 
ing the project but the eight 
founding shareholders of 
London & Continental Rail- 
ways. the promoter of the 
project, denied that it had 
run into difficulties or 
needed outside assistance. 
However, if would-be part- 
ners made worthwhile pro- 
posals they would not be 
excluded. 

LCR last year won a 999- 
year concession from the 
government to build and 
operate a 68-mile link 
. between London St Pancras 
rail station and the Channel 
tn « wail. The li nk would cut 
35 minutes off journey timas 
between London, Paris and 
Brussels, and is due to open 1 
in 2003. 

The financial package is 
expected to include a £90Qm 
bond Issue even though such 
issues are not normally 
made at the construction 
stage of a project such as 
this one. when the risks 
involved in tunnelling have 
still to be resolved. 

The bond issue is expected 
to include innovative fea- 
tures which LCR believes 
will overcome the qualms of 
investors. 

The financing will also 
involve an equity issue of 
nearly £Ibn, possibly in two 
tranches, and the raising of 
£3.5bn of debt from Euro- 
pean. US and Japanese 
banks as well as interna- 
tional institutions such as 
the European Investment 
Bank and the German Bank 
for Reconstruction. 

LCR's shareholders are 
Bechtel - a US project man- 
agement group, SBC War- 
burg. Virgin, National 
Express, Systra - a consul- 
tancy owned by French Rail- 
ways. London Electricity, 
and Arup and Hal crow - 
both design engineers. 
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Barclays Bank staff form a picket line at the Soho Square 
branch in London. Staff across the country took industrial 
action yesterday over what they claim is a pay freeze 


Institute seeks better 
standard of director 


By Andrew 
Edged iff e-Johnson 

The Institute of Directors 
wants to create a new class 
of "chartered directors" in 
an attempt to establish a 
professional standard for UK 
directors for the first time. 

The institute hopes the 
measures will cut down the 
number of corporate failures 
and improve the reputation 
of compaoy directors, which 
it says has been “damaged 
by a number of bad eggs', 
ranging from Robert Max- 
well to rogue directors of 
small companies. 

Those who met the new 
standard could use the 
letters CDir after their name. 
Tbe loD would be able to 
"strike off" those who fell 
short or the standards. It 
would not have the power or 
some chartered institutes to 
exclude failed directors from 
their profession. 

John Harper, loD profes- 
sional development director, 
who has drawn up the pro- 
posals. said: "This will sepa- 
rate tbe crooks from the 
honourable directors." 

The loD has applied to the 


Privy Council for the 
Queen's permission to use 
its royal charter to examine 
directors’ on their know- 
ledge. conduct and profes- 
sional experience. 

The loD yesterday posted 
letters to its 26.000 fellows 
and members, inviting them 
to vote on the proposals at a 
special general meeting on 
November 26. It needs a sim- 
ple majority to amend its by- 
laws. It hopes to hand out its 
first qualifications by Janu- 
ary and Tor the standard to 
be commonplace within 10 
years. 

The loD is keen to target 
directors of small and 
medium enterprises as well 
as large listed companies. It 
is approaching headhunters 
and bankers to encourage 
new directors to adopt the 
standard. Mr Harper said: "1 
believe in 10 to 20 years 
people will be very reluctant 
to appoint directors to senior 
positions if they don't have 
this qualification.’’ 

To earn the qualification, 
a director would need to 
show be had sufficient expe- 
rience. sit a three-hour 
examination, find an loD fel- 


low to propose him and be 
interviewed by a panel of 
senior directors. 

The examination, based on 
the IoD’s company direction 
training programme, will 
cover finance, strategic busi- 
ness direction, marketing 
and employee issues. 

"The board's most impor- 
tant decisions will be 3bout 
the future prosperity of the 
company, so it needs people 
who understand the interac- 
tion of all those functions." 
Mr Harper said. 

The code demands direc- 
tors should exercise leader- 
ship. enterprise and judg- 
ment: observe standards of 
good practice: exercise 
responsibilities to staff, cus- 
tomers and the co mmuni ty: 
refrain from anti-competitive 
practices: avoid conflict 
between personal and busi- 
ness interests; and not dam- 
age the loD’s reputation. 

If a director were sus- 
pected of a breach of code, 
tbe IoD would investigate 
the person. It would publi- 
cise withdrawal of any char- 
tered director's title. 
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Northern Ireland parades plan attacked 


By John Murray Brown 
InDubQn 

Unionists responded angrily 
yesterday to draft legislation 
published by Mo Mowlam, 
the Northern Ireland secre- 
tary. establishing an inde- 
pendent commission to take 
over from the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary in giving rul- 
ings on contentious parades 
in the province. 

The commission will get 
powers to re-route or impose 
restrictions on disputed Prot- 


estant Orange Order 
marches through nationalist 
areas. 

The RUC, which currently 
rules’on parades, could still 
intervene on grounds of pub- 
lic order. 

For three years, since the 
paramilitary ceasefires, 
parades have been the main 
bone of contention between 
unionist and nationalist 
communities. 

Violence erupted in July, 
souring the atmosphere at 
the multi-party talks, after 


police forced Orangemen 
from the Protestant church 
or Drumcree through a 
largely nationalist enclave 
outside Portadown. 

The bill, which the govern- 
ment expects will become 
law in time for tbe 1998 
marching season, was critic- 
ised by David Trimble, the 
Ulster Unionist leader. He 
said Ms Mowlam had 
“banded over massive pow- 
ers” to a body which was 
“unelected, and unaccount- 
able". 


Mr Trimble warned that if 
the commission “behaves in 
an uneven and unfair man- 
ner, we are in difficulties”. 

The Orange Order said: 
There is nothing in this leg- 
islation for us and we reject 
totally their thinking that 
allows our faith, tradition, 
and culture to be treated 
with such contempt" 

The order, which runs 
most of tbe 3,000 summer 
marches, added: "It is long 
past time that the govern- 
ment listened to the ordi- 


nary. law-abiding people of 
Northern Ireland, rather 
than continually pandering 
to militant republicans.” 

Ian Paisley jnr. justice 
spokesman for the smaller 
hardline Democratic Union- 
ist party, said the commis- 
sion would “erode Protestant 
culture". 

However David Adams, of 
the fringe loyalist Ulster 
Democratic party, said he 
would "reserve judgment 
until we see how the com- 
mission actually works". 


Farmers warned that profits may halve 


By Maggie Urry 

Farm profits in England fell 
by nearly a quarter on aver- 
age last year, in spite of a 
record harvest, and will 
almost halve in tbe current 
year, according to a report 
from accountants Deloitte & 
Touche. 

Tbe report, based on a sur- 
vey of the firm's agriculture 
clients, who farm 100.000 


hectares, is the first detailed 
assessment of farm incomes 
in 1996-97. 

The bottom 25 per cent 
made a loss and should con- 
sider giving up before they 
are forced out of business, 
said Vincent Hedley Lewis, 
the Deloitte partner in 
charge of agriculture. 

He advised farmers to cut 
laboor costs by replacing 
permanent staff with casual 


workers and to consider buy- 
ing secondhand equipment 
instead of new. He also 
suggested hiring rather than 
buying machinery. 

The fall in farm incomes is 
likely to affect agricultural 
machinery makers as farm- 
ers cut investment 

The report found average 
net farm incomes, before tax 
and the farmer’s salary, fell 
from £363 ($588) to £278 


(.5450) a hectare in the finan- 
cial year to June 30. Deloitte 
forecast a drop to £142 a 
hectare in tbe current finan- 
cial year, taking profits 
down to levels last seen in 
1992, before a series of good 
years. Wheat prices for the 
record 1996 harvest fell from 
£126 a tonne in June 1996 to 
£90 a tonne by Christmas. 
This year all farmers will be 
subject to the lower prices 


still prevailing. Yields are 
also down. 

Particularly bard hit in 
199697 were potato farmers. 
Average prices fell from an 
exceptionally high £153 a 
tonne in 1995-96 to £64. A 
farmer with a mix of crops 
such as wheat and potatoes 
suffered a drop in average 
income from £462 to £160 a 
hectare last year and faces a 
further fall to £39 a hectare. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 

Survey supports 
ethical pensions 

Almost three-quarters of adults belonging to pension 
funds or considering joining one think their money 
should be invested ethically, according to a survey pub- 
lished today. But only one-third of the 700 adults surveyed 
wanted ethical investment even at the risk of lower 
returns- Ethical funds account for less than 1 per cent of 
UK pension assets. 

Ms Karen Eldridge. head of client services at tbe Ethi- 
cal Investment Research Service, which commissioned the 
research from polling company NOP Solutions, said: "The 
finan cial services industry is missing a trick here." 
Respondents strongly rejected investment in weapons 
manufacturers and businesses conducting animal tests. 
But less than half objected to investing in tobacco compa- 
nies. Twice as many men as women dismissed ethical cri- 
teria as irrelevant to investment decisions. 

Ethical investment of pension fund assets has gained 
little ground in tbe UK due to ignorance and nervousness, 
said Ms Eldridge. "At tbe moment only persona] pension 
buyers can choose to have a pension with an e thical pol- 
icy. and then intermediaries advising them do not always 
tell them the choice exists." The trustees that run the 
final salary, employer-sponsored pension schemes with 
the bulk of assets are nervous of investing according to 
ethical criteria. Narrow interpretations of the law suggest 
it is illegal to do this if members could be financially 
worse off as a result. Jonathan Guthrie 

■ FILM INDUSTRY 

Two franchise contracts signed 

The Arts Council has signed contracts to launch two of 
the three film production franchises funded by the 
national lottery’. It expects to sign off the third within the 
next week. Negotiations with the three fran chis es, which 
will receive a total of £92.5m ($1 49.8m) in lottery subsidies 
over six years, have taken longer than expected. When 
the council announced the awards at tbe Cannes Film 
Festival last May. it hoped to complete the contractual 
arrangements by early September. But the process, which 
involved putting private sector finance for the companies 
into place, proved unexpectedly complex. 

This week, the council signed contracts with The Film 
Consortium, backed by Richard Branson’s Virgin group, 
and Pa the Productions, linked to tbe French entertain- 
ment company. Talks are still under way with DNA Pic- 
tures. rounded by Andrew Macdonald and Duncan Ken- 
worthy, producers of Trainspotting and Four Weddings 
And A Funeral. Charles Denton, chairman of the Arts 
Council's film advisory panel, said he hoped to sign con- 
tracts by the end of next week. Alice Rawsthom 

■ PRISONS 

Senior governor condemns cuts 

“Irrevocable damage” is being caused to the Prison Ser- 
vice by the way its budget is allocated, according to Chris 
Scott, chairman of the Prison Governors Association. 
“Truly appalling” cuts will leave staff and services at 
"dangerous and damaging levels". Mr Scott writes in a 
letter to Richard Tilt, director-general of the Prison Ser- 
vice. In the letter, sent last Sunday and seen by the Finan- 
cial Times, Mr Scott complains that the way funds are dis- 
tributed by the Prison Service is so inefficient that it 
leaves many governors with “real-terms" budget cuts that 
are “inadequate to meet a continuation of the current lev- 
els of service". Mr Tilt has not yet replied. 

Mr Scott says the distribution system is “more than dis- 
credited". especially in the light of the escalating prison 
population. This has risen by 2£00 since May’s general 
election - enough to fill six new prisons. Simon Buckby 

■ PENSIONS 

Tax on funds could hit business 

The National Association of Pension Funds has warned I 
that a capital gains tax on pension funds would double 
taxation rates for scheme members and lead to a loss of 
business in the City of London. 

In its response to the government review of corporation 
tax. the association, which represents the UK’s leading 
institutional investors, said that a tax would increase 
costs and risks for UK fund managers. Ann Robinson, 
director-general said: ’’We need to encourage the liquidity 
of financial markets, not glue them up." Jane Martinson 

■ CORPORATE GOVERNANCE 

Warning over incentive schemes 

A leading corporate governance consultancy has warned 
that executive incentive schemes introduced in the past 
year could pay out maximum awards for mediocre perfor- 
mance. A review of 103 companies that introduced new 
measures in tbe past year by Pirc, the consultancy, found 
that 72 per cent of the new executive share option 
schemes paid out awards for annual earnings growth of 2 
per cent above inflation. Research into average earnings 
per share growth found that they rose by more than this 
target in seven of the past 10 years. Jane Martinson 


faces trying times off the field 

The union game’s money men are losing patience 
with substantial losses, writes Patrick Harverson 


Rugby 

E ngland’s rugby union 
clubs face desperate 
times. After losing an 
estimated £15m ($24_3m) last 
the top 24 clubs in 
the Allied Dunbar league 
remain In deep financial 
trouble. Despite the tens of 
millions of pounds poured 
into them during the past 
two years, they continue to 
lose money by the bucketfuL 
More worryingly, the 
patience of rugby’s million- 
aire owner-investors is wear- 
ing thin and another season 
of heavy losses could prompt 
their exodus from the sport 
“How long will sensible 
people chuck money down 
the drain?” asked one this 
week. 

The sport's plight was 
highlighted on Monday 
when Bristol, in south-west 
England, was warned by its 
auditors that if it did not 
find a new source of financ e 


soon it might have to cease 
trading. Last year the top 
division dub - traditionally 
one of the best supported - 
lost £487.000. Others lost 
more. Nigel Wray, the owner 
of tbe north London club 
Saracens, comments wryly: 
“I wish we'd only lost half a 
million.” 

Even success on the field 
does not stem the tide of red 
ink. Last season Wasps, in 
west London, lost more than 
£540.000 on turnover of 
£i.6m, in spite of winning 
the league championship. In 
club rugby the costs (espe- 
cially player wages) are too 
hi g h , the revenues are too 
low and the crowds too 
small to make money. 

While the clubs accept 


some of tbe damage is 
self-inflicted - they know 
they have paid tbe players 
far too much - the biggest 
and most immediate prob- 
lem is the chaotic state of 
the fixture list. 

The long interruptions to 
the domestic league schedule 
caused by European compe- 
tition this month, and four 
England internationals next 
month, have made it impos- 
sible for the clubs to attract 
a loyal following among non- 
core rugby supporters. 

The situation is so bad 
that three months into the 
season. Wasps have yet to 
play a home game in the 
Premiership. Their first is 
today against Saracens, fol- 
lowed two weeks later with 


another. Then there is a six- 
week gap before the next 
home game. 

Nigel Wray says: “To 
finance the whole of Novem- 
ber with no money coming 
in - it’s not a business prop- 
osition. I could never, ever 
make Saracens successful on 
that basis.” 

Further disruption occurs 
in February when the Five 
Nations championship - the 
main competition in the 
northern hemisphere - 
begins. Wasps will play just 
one home game between 
January il and March 15. 

"We have no chance of 
developing any customer 
loyalty with such a dis- 
rupted fixture list" bemoans 
Chris Wright, the media 


industry millionaire who 
owns the club. “Also, from 
an overall cashflow stand- 
point. it's absolute suicide.” 

Fortunately, the Rugby 
Football Union, the game’s 
ruling body - which has cre- 
ated much of the problem 
with its scheduling of so 
many Englsnd internation- 
als before Christmas - takes 
the clubs' point. 

Cliff Brittle, the RFU's 
chairman, has admitted that 
too many international 
matches are being played 
this season, and last week 
the KFU met with the clubs 
to discuss next season’s fix- 
ture lisL 

But not every club 
believes the RFU and the 
English Rugby Partnership, 
which represents the clubs, 
are reading from the same 
page. 

Obe owner says the clubs 
should be allowed to run 



Wasps in action; owner Chris Wright says disrupted fixtures mean ‘cashflow suicide' 


Alsport 


their own affairs because 
otherwise the RFU will 
always put the interests of 
tbe England team before tbe 
interests of the clubs. 

Even if the relationship 
between the clubs and the 
RFU is as good as some 


people claim, the game’s 
administrators will have to 
move quickly if club rugby 
is to have a future as a pro- 
fessional sport 
While other needs will 
eventually have to be 
addressed - wage inflati on 


must be controlled and live 
club rugby must ret ur n to 
terrestrial television - there 
has to be a speedy resolution 
to the fixture list problem. 
Otherwise, rugby's wealthy 
backers will take their 
money elsewhere. 


World championship marks watershed for the European game 


existing television contract and signed 
<xp leading players and dobs for a new 
Soper League. Separate deals brought 
overseas leagues » including the 
Rugby Football League in the UK - 


up and die. Opmating with a rump of 
dubs clustered around Sydney, it went 
on organising its own competition; the 
recent 1997 grand final was a stunning 


Posterity may judge the world dub 
championship harshly, and yet the 
competition, by exposing its failings, 
has finally galvanised the British 


Yesterday saw the final of rugby 
league’s world dub championship In 
Auckland. The competiti on wa s meant 
to point to a bright new future for the 
sport But instead of thrilling the 
crowds, it produced a series of 
one-sided games, as too many Euro- 
pean clubs discovered they were not in 
the same league as the Aussies- 
Yet this will be the first and last 


final to be played under the present 
format 

Hie tournament is part of the master 
plan from media magnate Rupert Mur- 
doch’s News Limited, to develop rugby 
league from its Australian base into a 
worldwide sport. Rather than work 
with the Australian Rugby League, 
which had run the game since 1907. 
Mr Murdoch sidestepped the ARL’s 
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into the fold. The world dub champi- 
onship, bringing together the best 
from Australasia and Europe, capped 
the structure- 

The ARL, however, refused to curl 


i 


match. ARL kept Its Sydney public and 
denounced Super League at every turn. 

A deal between Super League and 
the ARL is finally expected to be 
announced next week, with a 20-team 
unified competition in Australia. 


game into a determined effort to put 
its house in order. 

“After the first phase of the com- 
petition in June we realised that we 
had to take action if we were ever to 
get on to level terms with the Anstral- 


\ i 


ians.” says Neil Tonnicliffe, deputy 
chief executive of the RFL. 

“If that is the legacy of this competi- 
tion, we will all look bade on it as a 
genuine watershed for the European 
game.” 

Martyn Sadler 

The author is editor of Rugby League 

Express 
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Bids, deals 
and jobs 


On Monday the European 
business community found 
itself contemplating five large 
cross-border mergers in a single 
day. Two of them were hostile. 
In a continent which has tradi- 
tionally been suspicious of 
Anglo-Saxon capital market 
practice, this is unprecedented. 
Does the recent spate of deals 
herald a wave of restructuring 
that will help address Europe's 
economic problems? 

Continental Europe has 
unquestionably been ineffi cient 
in its use of capital when com- 
pared with the English-speaking 
economies. The penalty for such 
inefficiency has greatly 
increased as a result of the inte- 
gration of the transition econo- 
mies of eastern Europe and the 
newly industrialising countries 
into the global market place. 
This has raised the opportunity 
cost of investing in the devel- 
oped world, increasing the pres- 
sure on companies to raise 
returns to capital. 

At the same time the comple- 
tion of the single market in 
Europe, capped by the impend- 
ing launch of the euro, has 
added impetus to the corporate 
urge to achieve pan-European 
economies of scale and scope. 
Many of Europe’s industries are 
still fragmented and in need of 
consolidation. If mergers and 
acquisitions provide a m eans of 
achieving a more efficient use of 
capital and a more competitive 
industrial and commercial 
structure, they are potentially 
welcome. 

Most of the recent deals can 
claim some measure of indus- 
trial logic. Both the hostile bid 
by Generali, Italy's biggest 
insurer, for France's AGF, and 
BAT Industries' deal with Zur- 
ich group could contribute to a 
rationalisation of the insurance 
market in Europe and outside. 
There is a clear regional logic to 
the merger of Sweden's Nord- 
banken and Finland's Merita. 
Reed Elsevier and Woltets KIu- 
wer have complementary fea- 
tures in publishing, while 
Lafarge’s hostile bid for Red- 
land brings European capital 
market discipline to an 
Anglo-Saxon underperformer in 
the same industry. 

Shareholder value 

Yet the academic evidence 
that bids result in increased effi- 
ciency is, at best, weak. Because 
of the asymmetry of informa- 
tion between the bidder and the 
target, bidders - especially hos- 
tile ones - often over-pay, 
destroying shareholder value 
while incurring excessive trans- 
action costs. Industrialists. 


egged on by fee-hungry invest- 
ment bankers, find it more 
excrt t o g to trade in companies 
than to focus on operational 
management, despite evidence 
that competitive advantage 
derives chiefly from this less 
exciting activity. 

In the thrill of the chase, man- 
agers often overlook the diffi- 
culty of integrating large com- 
panies. Those difficulties are 
multiplied when the cultural 
differences are national as well 
as organisational; and they are 
further compounded where the 
bids are hra tiie- So while some 
of these takeovers will succeed, 
it would be surprising if conti- 
nental Europe defies the most 
compelling Anglo-Saxon statis- 
tics on takeovers, which hold 
that the biggest losers are usu- 
ally the shareholders in the 
acquiring company. 

Final analysis 

The wider risk Is what hap- 
pens when a more flexible capi- 
tal market meets a labour mar- 
ket that remains very inflexible. 
In the final analysis, Europe’s 
biggest economic problem is not 
the inefficiency of its capital 
markets but the inability to cre- 
ate private sector jobs. 

the much greater power of 
labour in continental Europe 
relative to the English-speaking 
economies means that takeover- 
induced labour shedding will be 
a slower process. Even so, the 
pressure for increased returns is 
real And in the absence of a 
greater assault on labour mar- 
ket rigidities, smaller compa- 
nies' ability to generate new 
jobs to compensate for job 
destruction among the giants 
will remain seriously impaired. 
The political and social conse- 
quences of this unbalanced com- 
bination of sclerotic labour and 
more efficient capital are very 
worrying. 

Ideally, greater freedom in 
capital markets should go hand 
in hand with the liberalisation 
of employment practice. Yet the 
most striking feature of the poli- 
tics of continental Europe is the 
lack of willpower, in this area at 
least, demonstrated by the lead- 
ers of the largest countries. So 
progress is likely to be slow and 
the outcome messy. 

Against that background 
there should perhaps be less 
emphasis in capital markets on 
takeovers and mergers, more on 
addressing the woeful deficien- 
cies of European venture capi- 
tal. Helping smaller companies 
will not generate vast fees for 
investment bankers. But it 
could make a useful contribu- 
tion to jobs growth. 



Would a crash matter? 

Ten years after Black Monday, Robert Chote asks how much 
economic damage another stock market fall would cause 


M ike Sienkiewicz 
has a nice prob- 
lem. As business 
manager for two 
l uxu r y car deal- 
erships in Rockville, Maryland, 
he has more people wanting to 
buy Porsches, Audis or Lexuses 
than he has cars to sen. The soar- 
ing stock market has been great 
for business and “we are all hold- 
ing our breath and hoping that 

nothing nhangp*; anon " 

Ten years ago tomorrow, some- 
thing did ohangp. The bull mar- 
ket that had been under way 
since August 1982 came to a dra- 
matic, albeit temporary, mid. The 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
plunged by more than 22 per cent 
on "Black Monday", reversing 
most of its gain from the previ- 
ous 12 months. In London share 
prices fell 10 per cent on Monday 
and 12 per cent the day after. 

In the minds of economic 
policymakers, the meltdown 
rekindled memories of 1929, when 
a crash b ecame a depression, fa 
response, the US Federal Reserve 
eased the tight-money policies it 
had put in train that summer, 
p olling short-term interest rates 
back below 7 per cent. Econo- 
mists assumed that the market 
crash would slow the real econ- 
omy by making people feel 
poorer and reducing the amount 
they spend. . 

In the event, these fears 
appeared overdone. Although 
consumer spending dropped in 
the fourth quarter of 1987, it rose 
again in the first three months of 
1988. Aided by strong export 
demand. US economic growth 
overall remained healthy 
through 1988. 

As the 10th anniversary of 
Black Monday has approached - 
and as present-day stock market 
valuations have become increas- 
ingly difficult to justify - econo- 
mists and policymakers have 
turned their minds to the possi- 


bility of another crash. In the 
minutes of its meeting last 
month, the Bank of En gland 's 
monetary policy committee cau- 
tioned: "High and rising stock 
market prices were a concern 
both because of their immediate 
contribution to the rapid growth 
of consumption and because, if 
they proved unsustainable and 
ML abruptly, they might create a 
shock to the real economy." 

But would a repetition of the 
1987 crash really matter to the 
economy or to the man and 
woman in the street? The answer 
to this question hinges largely on 
whether the so-called "wealth 
effect” would be stronger or 
weaker than a decade ago. 

Economic forecasters in the UK 
estimate the impact of stockmar- 
ket movements by assuming that 
people try to maintain a particu- 
lar ratio of wealth to income. If 
soaring share prices raise wealth 
above this level, people will 
spend part of the excess. Con- 
versely, a stock market crash 
would prompt them to spend less 
and rebuild their wealth. 

Increases in financial w eal th — 
including shareholdings - are 
likely to stimulate mare spending 
than an equivalent increase, say, 
in house prices. This is because it 
is easier to raise cash by dispos- 
ing. of a few shares than to sell 
your home or increase your mort- 
gage. Oxford Economic Forecast- 
ing. estimates that a 10 per cent 
fall in financial wealth, reduces 
UK consumer spending by 08 per 
cent in the long term. 

In the US, the wealth effect 
seems stronger. US forecasters 
often assume people have a tar- 
get" stock of wealth that they 
wish to hold at retirement to 
maintain the living standards 
they enjoyed in work. Conven- 
tional wisdom suggests that a $1 
rise in US household wealth 
would prompt an extra 3 cents to 
5 cents of consumer spending. 


Earlier this year even 3 cents 
looked too high. Baffled Wall 
Street economists were writing 
off the wealth effect, as Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics 
showed people saving a growing 
proportion of their incomes 
through 1995 and 1996, even 
though the Dow bad risen by 
more than 50 per cent 
Alan Greenspan, the Federal 
Reserve chairman, told Congress 
in March that he shared their 
puzzlement "The surging stock 
market does not seem to have 
imparted as big a boost to spend- 
ing as past relationships would 
have predicted," he said. 

Mr Greenspan suggested that 
people might be saving more for 
their retirement because they 
doubted the viability of the social 
security system. People on rela- 
tively modest incomes might also 
feel constrained by large debts, 
he added. 

T he puzzle was 
resolved in part by 
revisions to US gross 
domestic product in 
August. The ori ginal 
figures showed savings rising as 
a pr o portion of income from 4 pea* 
cent in 1993 to 5 per cent in late 
1996. The revised data painted a 
very different picture: the 
savings ratio peaked at 5 per cent 
in early 1995 before falling to 4 
per cent by early 1997. 

“After revision, the wealth 
effect is alive and kicking,” 
argues William Dudley, at Gold- 
man Sachs in New York. "Evi- 
dence that the wealth effect has 
lifted spending in the last year or 
two suggests that US growth is 
more vulnerable to a decisive 
downturn in stock prices, when- 
ever that should occur." ■ 

But just how much damage 
would a stock market crash do? 
Kurt Karl, of the WEFA eco- 
nomic consultancy in Pennsylva- 
nia. believes a crash would put a 


bigger dent in US consumer con- 
fidence and spending now than it 
did in 1987. This is because more 
people hold shares. 

Between 1989 and 1995 the pro- 
portion of US families holding 
stocks rose from 32 per cent to 41 
per cent. During this period the 
value of stocks held by US house- 
holds - Incl uding direct holdings, 
mutual funds, life assurance . and 
pension fund reserves - almost 
doubled to $118 trillion and has 
continued to rise strongly. With 
more people owning more valu- 
able shares, the possibility that a 
real crash will follow a stock 
market one seems greater. 

However, James Poterba, pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, is less cer- 
tain. He Twtag that , although the 
numbers of individual sharehold- 
ers are growing, stock ownership 
remains highly concentrated in 
the US. Even if you include the 
accounts for retirement saving 
that have contributed so much to 
the recent broadening of share 
ownership in the US. the top 1 
per cent of equity-holding house- 
holds still own half the stock. If 
so much is concentrated in a few 
rich families, then the wider 
wealth effects could be muted. 

So how might these conflicting 
interpretations of the wealth 
effects balance out? In a special 
simulation carried out for the IT, 
Vanessa Rossi of Oxford Eco- 
nomic Forecasting es timate d the 
impact of a 40 per cent crash in 
US share prices at the end of this - 
year, triggering falls of 20 per -. 
cent to 25 pm* cent in other mar- 
kets. Share prices are assumed, to 
return gradually to their old 
tr ends . 

Ms Rossi calculated that this 
scenario would knock half a per- 
centage point off US economic 
growth in 1998 and 1999, with 
consumer spending dropping 
sharply in the first year and then 
investment weakening in its 


wake as companies find it. more 
difficult to raise money. from the 
stock market. Growth in the. UK 
would fell by a third a£ a percent- 
age point each year, with, the 
impact in continental Europe 
smaller still. *■. 

Alistair Barr, at the London 
Business School, estimates that a 
40 per cent stodk market crash 
would have a larger effect on US 
growth, but says this would stilt 
not be enough to produce a reces- 
sion- in the technical sense, that . 
national output falls in.two suc- 
cessive quarters. ... 

Mr Karl believes this would 
result In a mild recession, 
because a stock mark& crash 
would have a dramatic impact on 
consumer confidence, magnifying 
the standard estimate - of the 
wealth effect . 

At a time when the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund has been 
warning about the inflationary 
dangers of strong economic 
. growth and high capacity-utilisa- 
tion in the US and the UK, the 
cooling effect of a stock market 
correction might be a blessing in 
disguise.. The real worry for 
policymakers - as in 1987 - is title 
risk of serious di sru ption to the 
b anking and financial systems 
when deciding how to respond. 
Arguably, it may be worth sup- 
plying money to the hanking sys- 
. tern to save it. even if there were 
some inflationary problems. - 

No one can be certain what 
impact a stock market, crash 
. would have, especially as many 
people in the US are relatively 
.new recruits to the. shareholder 
society. The impact of. the crash 
would of course depend on its 
size, speed, duration, cause and 
how policymakers respond.. . 

But most policymakers and 
economists would share the view 
from the Maryland car dealer- 
ship. "In the short-term at least," 
admits Mr Sienkiewicz. "I would 
certainly be worried." . 


Booze cruise threat to 
traditional British pub 


From Mr Anthony Fuller. 

Sir, The debate following your 
publication of James Currie’s let- 
ter (October 4} has missed the 
central point of how seriously 
duty-free allowances affect UK 
pubs by encouraging booze 
cruises. The Independent Family 
Brewers of Britain owns over 
5,400 pubs and is seriously con- 
cerned by the increasing threat 
to the traditional pub from 
French beer imports. 

The problem is that duty-free 
sales subsidise ferry fares: cheap 
fares (from as little as £1 return 
for a foot passenger. £10 for a car) 
contributed to a 30 per cent 
increase in cross-channel traffic 
last year, and the average cross- 
channel passenger retains with 
enough French beer to satisfy his 
total consumption for the follow- 
ing month. 

Econometric studies show that 
7000 per cent of the 18m pints of 
beer brought In from Calais 
every day are substitutes for UK 
sales, mostly for sales in the pub. 
Kent pubs are estimated to be 
losing 27 per cent of their beer 
sales to French beer. The result 
has been the closure of hundreds 
of pubs in Kent since European 
borders opened In 1993, and the 
problem is rapidly spreading to 
the rest of the country. 


The root cause of the problem 
is, of course, the failure of Euro- 
pean states to harmonise duties. 
If the European Commission had 
discharged its obligations under 
the Treaty of Rome to harmonise 
duties, duty-free sales would be 
less of an issue today. Our own 
government has also shown a 
blatant disregard for its Treaty 
obligations by proposing in the 
latest budget to raise UK beer 
duty - already six times as high 
as France - even higher above 
the European average. 

The Budget proposal is subject 
to a legal challeng e by our Kent 
member. Shepherd. Neame, but 
this is unlikely to be heard by the 
European Court before 2000. 

Until we can harmonise duties, it 
is essential that we do not con- 
tinue to subsidise cross-channel 
shopping at the expense of our 
pubs, our licensees and our fam- 
ily breweries. 

Anthony Fuller, 
chairman. 

Independent Family 
Brewers of Britain and 
Fuller, Smith & Tomer, 

Griffin Brewery, 

Chiswick Lane South, 

Chiswick, 

London 
W4 2QB.DK 


‘Duty free’ is an anachronism 


From Mr Simon Coombe. 

Sir, the whole concept of duty 
free is an anachr onism. The prac- 
tice has its origins to the days of 
caiHng ships, when travellers 
were allowed to take sufficient 
food and drink with thou to 
allow for the feet that the voyage 

might take longer than expected 

because of adverse weather con- 
ditions. Obviously there was a 
strong probability of them react 
ing their destination with, an 
amount of un consumed "vittels", 
and these were allowed ashore 
dutyfree. 

There is, furthermore, the 


safety and weight aspect It has 
not been unknown for people to 
leave an aircraft in an emergency 
cl utching their precious “duty 
free”. Finally, what is the cost 
element Involved in ferrying all 
this hi g hly flammable material 
around the world on the off- 
chance that someone may pur- 
chase it? 


Simon Coombe, 
editor/director 
Proper Ltd, 

One Lefebvre Street, 


St Peter Port, 

Guernsey GY1 2 TW. UK 



Guard our proud Indian legacy 


From MrSehoyn 
Hodson-Pressinger. 

Sir, In view of India's size and 
economic potential, the current 
visit by the UK's Head of State 
patently has more than historic 
significance. 

However, being the 50th anni- 
versary of India’s independence, 
every measure should have been 
taken to ensure the state visit 
was a success. 

The feet that it has suffered 
mishap s is thus particularly sad- 
dening, especially for those, like 
myself, who highly value good 
Anglo-Indian relations. 


This summer I had the privi- 
lege of being a guest of honour at 
the annual reunion of serving 
Indian and retired British officers 
of Hodson's Horse. 

This old Indian regiment was 
first introduced to me by my 
great-uncle, Selwyn Hodson, who 
was the great-nephew of its 
founder, Major W. S. R. Hodson. 
To have witnessed Anglo-Indian 
relations continuing healthily 
after 50 years of independence 
was an admirable sight and is 
encouraging for the future. 

Apart from being an excellent 
reflection on Hodson’s Horse and 


the army as a whole, it undoubt- 
edly speaks well of Britain's over- 
all legacy in India. 

It Is the many positive aspects 
of this legacy that the British 
government should nurture and 
protect at all costs. Let us hope 
that the Labour administration 
will learn from the mishaps of 
the Queen’s visit and restore 
Anglo-Indian relations to where 
they rightfully belong. 

Selwyn Hodson-Pressinger, 

17 Place de Reignaux, 

59800 Lille, 

France 

Step on road 
to immortality 

From Mr P. G. Barker. 

Sir, Your correspondent PhflTi p 
Johnson (Letters. October 11 ) cor- 
rectly denies that there is “war" 
between science and religion, but 
he surely cannot deny that there 
has been conflict between them 
since at least the time of Galileo. 

However, it seems to me that 
they are starting to converge at - 

last. 

We have recently seen real evi- 
dence of the feasibility of cloning. 
All science needs now is the abil- 
ity to download and transfer neu- 
ronal software (brain ware?) and 
it will have achieved the first 
stage cm the road to universal 

imm ortality. 

Peter G. Barter, 

31, Hazlewood Road. 

Dnffield. 

Derbyshire, 

DE56 4DP.DK 


Equitable 
policy on 
emissions 

From Mr Tom Spencer MEP. 

Sir, Your leader article "Hot 
debate on warming" (October 14) 
contained the key word "equita- 
ble" but failed to draw the obvi- 
ous conclusion needed to produce 
success in Kyoto. 

Each of the main players in 
this negotiation feces a different 
set of historic emissions, recent 
actions and well-organised lob- 
bies. Furthermore, the US is 
bound by resolution of the Senate 
into an outcome that includes 
action from nan- Annex l coun- 
tries in the developing world. 

The only answer is a Kyoto Man- 
date that points the way to a 
framework for diplomatic negoti- 
ations based on contraction and 
convergence. 

This would acknowledge the 
need for historic equity of per 
capita emissions since the indus- 
trial revolution, and project a for- 
mula for sharing future burdens 
into the coming century. With a 
global cap on emissions, the 
developed world would cut back 
sharply and the developing world 
would inhibit its emissions reach- 
ing a point of equal per capita 
emissions in about 2040. Emis- 
sion trading, technological 
advances and changing- arianfific 
information could all be accom- 
modated within a context that 
can be accepted by China, Tnifia 
and the Group of 77 as just. 

The European Parliament 

recently adopted such a policy 

based on the analysis provided 
by the Global Commons Institute. 
It is not only the right policy, it 
is also the only policy thath olds 
out significant hope of bridging 
the current negotiating divides. 

Tom $penoer, 
president. Global ’ 

Legislators for a 

Balanced Envi ron m^nt , - 

97-113 rue Belllard. 

B-1047 Brussels, 

Belgium 


Never a ripe 
time for Emu 

From Mr David Soward. 

Sir, It has often been suggested - 
over the years that the UK’s ' 
membership of the Exchange 
Rate Mechanism was “a , mis- 
take". With William Hague’s 
endorsement last week, . such a 
belief has grown from frequent- 
assertion to the status of widely - 
held assumption. 

Yet I have always thought that . 
the only things wrong with , our 
ERM membership were that the 
decision to enter was made uni- 
laterally, at the wrong time and - . 
at. the wrong level. 

Much use was made, in the 
years leading up to our eventual 
entry, of the phrase “when the 
time is ripe". It is surely one of 
the supreme ironies at the third : 
Thatcher administration that, 
when in the end we did join, the 
time was far from ripe, or indeed 
was so over-ripe as to be posi- 
tively rotten. 

What are the odds on a similar ' • 
" mis t ak e", as we envisage ecov. 
nomic and monetary union? • 

David Soward, 

Allied Dunbar, 

Corinth House, 

117 Bath Road. 

Chel tenham 

Gloucestershire, 

GL53 7LS. UK - - 


Chance to sell 
up a storm 

From Mr DapidEadderi. : - 
Sir, Your cdverage.otthe 1987 
crarii CThestonri that blew., 
acre* the world", October 16 ) 
omitted to mention the superb - 
seEmg opportunity thatexisted 
beforehand. : 

David Kandos, _ : . - 
Sanders PortfoKp Managemen t, 

1 Quadrant Court, "»■ V 
Middle Street, /.■ 

Taunton,- - - s r - : 

Somerset TAl 1SJ.UK ■■■■ \ . • . 


The European Parliament 
must be accountable too 


From Mr John Thomson. 

Sir, Liam HaHigan's report 
(“European elections to change". 
October 16) should give cause for 
concern to all who want to see 
European institutions made 
accountable. 

If the bill shortly to be pres- 
ented for proportional representa- 
tion in the Euro-elections only 
gives voters a choice between 
parties, important democratic 
rights wfll have been taken away 
from ordinary voters. 

The central party apparatus 
will determine who sits in the 
European Parliament Worse 
stiSL, there will be no effective 
mechanism other' than that the 
party provides, for removing an 
MEP once elected- 

Independents will be denied 
their right to stand for the Euro- 
pean Parliament- Those who do 
get on to party lists will be the 


“favoured sons and daughters" of 
the party hierarchy. They will 
know that they must toe the 
party line at all times. They will 
be mare concerned with pleasing 
the party than with representing 
the voters in their regions. 

Does all this really matter? I 
believe it does, espedally as the 
European Parliament now has 
more influence und er both 
the Maastricht and Amsterdam 
treaties. 

If the European Parliament is 
to call the Commission to 
account, it must itself be 
accountable. 

John Thomson, 

Croglin Cottage, 

Friday Lane, 

Chariton St Peter, 
near Pewsey, 

Wiltshire, 

SN9 6EY.UK 
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Men in the News 


The new - and old - face of French business 


S erge Tchuruk was the least vis* 
ibte protagonist in this week’s 
remarkable wave of French 
corporate activity. But this 
mud-mannered man with the short- 
ened Armenian name is likely to 
emergB as one of the most influential 
participants in the accelerating pro- 
cess of French and pan-European cor- 
porate restructuring. 

As chairman of Alcatd-AJsthom. the 
telecommunications and engineering 
group, his bid to acquire an influential 
stake In the jewel of the French 
defence business, Thomson-CSF. was 
given the go-ahead by the Jospin gov- 
ernment This has thrust the 62-year- 
old Mr Tchuruk into the thick of 
events, both in restructuring the 
French defence industry and in shap- 
ing Europe- wide defence alliances. 

Mr Tchuruk is convinced that the 
long-standing French belief in an inter- 
ventionist state underpinning indus- 
trial and corporate development is 
being eroded. There is no “third way" 
between the French statist approach to 
business and the Anglo-Saxon Interna- 
tional-marketeers. “You have to play 
one game or another,” he says. "And I 
see no alternative but to play the inter- 
national game.” 

The tie-up with Thomson was part of 
Mr Tchuruk's strategic plan when be 
took the helm, of a troubled Alcatel in 
June 1995. While concentrating on the 
telecoms core, he had felt the need to 
add value to Alcatel’s interests in the 
space and defence sectors. Two abor- 
tive attempts at privatising Thomson 
under the previous centre-right gov- 
ernment have forced him to be patient 
‘We originally sought a bigger stake; 


but this week’s solution is the best 
that could be done at the* purely 
French level.” he says. 

Along with Dassault's electronics 
arm, Alcatel will hold about 25 per 
cent of Thomson, with the state's 58 
per cent stake dropping below 45 per 
cent In spite of the continued state 
presence, he believes Alcatel and pri- 
vate business will have a voice to the 
defence sector, traditionally a mine- 
field of nationalist sensitivities. 

“European alliances are a burning 
issue," he says, recognising the solu- 
tion of purely French control over 
Thomson as a transitory phase. 
“Thomson does not want to proceed 
with a reorganisation without thinking 
ahead about European alliances. We 
should know who our future European 
partners are likely to be as soon as 
possible." 

Mr Tchuruk is critical of past cross- 
border alliances in defence and aero- 
space. Consortiums like aircraft manu- 
facturer Airbus are bard to run. and 
he dislikes joint ventures - not least 
the energy -engineering venture he 
inherited with GEC. “We must have 
the courage to create real companies." 

Though coincidental, this week's 
wave of corporate activity is symptom- 
atic that “things have started to 
move”. The emergence of hostile take- 
overs shows that market forces are at 
work. 

Mr Tchuruk had a long career in 
Mobil, the oil company, before being 
recruited in the 1380s to the French 
chemicals giant Rhone- Poulenc. As 
such he is part of a new breed of 
internationally minded managers. 

At Alcatel. Mr Tchuruk was not 



Serge Tchuruk 


afraid to make the biggest write-down 
in French corporate history: his turn- 
round of the group has earned consid- 
erable respect. But dealing with Thom- 
son will require astute political 
footwork, not just good corporate gov- 
ernance. 


Robert Graham 


T he man behind one of the 
largest and boldest takeovers 
in French business history- - 
the FFr55bn (S9A5bn) hostile 
bid by Italian insurer Generali for its 
French rival AGF on Monday - seems 
an unlikely iconoclast. 

After all, Antoine Bernheim, aged 73 
and immaculately dressed in a 
three-piece suit, has achieved the 
impressive feat of penetrating the 
heart of both the French and the Ital- 
ian business networks of influence. 

He is a senior partner with the pow- 
erful investment bank Lazard Frfcres 
in Paris as well as being chairman of 
Generali. He sits on numerous boards, 
and has a reputation as a corporate 
kingmaker. “He is Lazard Paris." says 
one associate. “He is the embodiment 
of the firm. Silent, secretive - and a 
remarkable money maker." 

Recruited to the bank in 1967. Mr 
Bernheim adapted Lazard’s approach 
of working both as external adviser 
and as director of companies being 
advised. Thus he became a member of 
the board of the insurance group La 
France LARD in the same year he 
joined Lazards. and worked through- 
out the 1980s as chairman of the 
retailer Euro marc he. 

Yet this week, the supposedly arche- 
typical insider personally engineered 
the hostile takeover that broke all 
records. It shocked a French stock 
market which is more used to deals 
being concluded amicably long before 
they become public. 

The action is less surprising than it 
might appear at first sight. For 
beneath his veneer as an insider, a 
figure emerges who is far from typical 


of the French elite. “He is not part of 
the establishment.” says a friend. “In 
fact, be hates the establishment." 

A Jew bom in Paris whose parents 
were murdered during the second 
world war. Mr Bernheim did not 
attend an elite school or college. He 
trained as a lawyer before taking up 
the family property business. 

He has often shown a preference for 
outsiders fond of tough battles. Includ- 
ing the businessman Vincent Bollore; 
Claude Btrbear, the head of the insurer 
Axa-L'AP; and Bernard Arnault, now 
chairman of the LVMH luxury goods 
group, who this week removed his 
objections to the merger of Guinness 
and Grand Metropolitan, which will 
create the world’s largest drinks com- 
pany. 

He has even built bridges with the 
financier Francois Pinault. who 
evicted him from the board of Prin- 
temns. the retailer, and whose hostile 
bid last month for Worms, the French 
conglomerate, set in train the current 
wave of takeovers. 

In Italy. Mr Bernheim has been 
linked to the leading business names - 
Agnelli, de BenedettL Cuccia - 
through various roles: as director of 
Generali since 1976 and as its chair- 
man for the past two years; as a senior 
partner with the Milan-based invest- 
ment bank Mediobanca, and through 
several directorships including the 
foodstuffs group Eridania B6ghin-Say. 

In that respect. Mr Bernheim has 
long represented pan-European busi- 
ness - not always without tensions: 
the Agnellis did not inform him of 
their joint bid with AGF for Worms, 
which owns Athena, the insurance 



Antoine Bernheim 


business that Mr Bernheim had been 
attempting to buy for General). 

Now he must balance that Italian 
relationship against the destabilising 
influence of his counter-bid for AGF. A 
skilful bridge player, Mr Bernheim has 
not yet played his last card. 

Andrew Jack 


Return of the junk bond king 

Richard Waters looks at the wider dangers raised by the battle to buy MCI 


W hen the history 
of the Iate-20th 
century bull 
market is writ- 
ten. the fight for MCI Com- 
munications may go down as 
the high water mark. For 
this Is not just a story about 
the changes sweeping the 
telecoms industry: it is about 
how the massive liquidity in 
the US equity and debt mar- 
kets is being used to float 
corporate takeovers on a 
scale that would have 
seemed unimaginable even 
in the gogo 1980s. 

Before it is done, it may 
also turn out to be a story 
about the excesses that 
fevered financial markets 
can encourage. 

On one side of this battle 
is the flamboyant Bernard 
Ebbers, a man whose career 
has been built on cheap 
equity. It is no coincidence 
that bis company. World- 
Com. was formed in 1983 - 
the year that the latest long- 
run bull market took off Mr 
Ebbers 1 stock has risen fur- 
ther than most to the inter- 
vening years, giving him the 
most powerful takeover cur- 
rency of any big telecoms 
company, bar none. He is 
now hoping to print $30bn of 
this stock to buy one of the 
jewels of the world’s tele- 
coms industry. 

On the other side stands 
the unlikely figure of 
Charles Lee, chairman of 
GTE. An unassuming man 
who until now has laboured 
in relative obscurity at the 
helm of one of America’s 
largest companies, Mr Lee 
bears more resemblance to 
the staid executives his 


industry has traditionally 
produced than the iconoclas- 
tic Mr Ebbers. Yet he has a 
powerful weapon at his dis- 
posal: cheap debt. 

The numbers sound 
astounding. Mr Lee reckons 
that MCI’s owners would 
rather receive hard cash for 
their shares than Mr Ebbers' 
puffed-up equity. He is pro- 
posing to raise S28bn of debt 
from banks and the bond 
markets for the purpose. 
After a takeover. Ms com- 
pany would be sitting on a 
mountain of debt amounting 
to $54bn in all. That is 
roughly twice the sum taken 
on with the buy-out of RJR 
Nabisco, the deal that 
proved to be Wall Street’s 
high-water mark of the 
1960$. 

When Michael Milken, the 
junk-bond king, preached 
the virtues of financial lever- 
age in the early-i980s, he 
could hardly have expected 
that a conservative execu- 
tive such as Mr Lee would be 
his follower. Is a company 
that has always pursued the 
cautious financial policy of a 
staid utility really planning 
to subvert its own balance 
sheet to pull off such an 
audacious bid? 

The sight of GTE entering 
the fray in this way says a 
lot about tbe state of credit 
markets. The US banking 
system is in decent shape - 
its main problem. In fact, is 
a lack of customers. Most 
large banks, starved of 
opportunities to lend more 
profitably, have resorted to 
buying back their own 
shares as a way of keeping 
their earnings rising. 


The bond markets are also 
awash with cash - and 
seemingly oblivious to tbe 
sort of credit risks that stalk 
Wail Street when times are 
bad. The best measure of 
this is tbe spread between 
tbe yields on tbe higbest- 
quality corporate bonds and 
those on lower-rated compa- 
nies. By this measure, the 
best-regarded borrowers 
have little advantage at the 
moment GTE would proba- 
bly pay an interest rate of 
only 0.7 percentage points 
more than a top-rated AAA 
borrower. 

Against that background, 
GTE’s actions this week 
seem logical. Why should 
the company sit on the side- 
lines of tbe MCI battle 
defending its highly rated 
balance sheet, if capital mar- 
kets no longer seem to value 
such financial rectitude? 

As one person close to 
GTE put it yesterday: capital 
is available in abundance. 

Most large 
banks have 
resorted to 
buying back 
their own 
shares as a 
way of keeping 
their earnings 
rising 


but there is “a limited sup- 
ply of strategically attractive 
transactions" as the US tele- 
coms industry consolidates. 
Faced with that sort of 
choice, most corporate exec- 
utives would no doubt do 
just what Mr Lee has done. 

To be fair, tbe GTE debt 
mountain would not be 
likely to bury its balance 
sheet entirely. The main US 
credit rating agencies reckon 
the company would comfort- 
ably qualify for an invest- 
ment-grade rating after buy- 
ing MCI - something that 
would set it apart from the 
likes of RJR Nabisco, Time 
Warner and other junk bond- 
financed deals. 

Supporting the debt after 
all. would be $l8bn in earn- 
ings before interest, taxes, 
depreciation and amortisa- 
tion (or “Ebita"). This is the 
best measure of a company's 
ability to support debt pay- 
ments and the financial 
yardstick that became popu- 
lar in tbe 1980s. Compare 
that with Time Warner: 
eight years after the merger 
that created it, the media 
and entertainment group 
last year was still supporting 
$12.7bn of debt on an Ebitda 
of J2.2bn. 

If all of this looks rela- 
tively stable, though, it is 
worth remembering the sins 
of the past What happens if 
tbe financial projections on 
which such gigantic finan- 
cial structures are founded 
prove over-optimistic, and 
either Mr Lee or Mr Ebbers 
is unable to make a merger 
with MCI work? 

There is little room for 
error. Based on tbe high 


value placed on WorldCom’s 
stock. Wall Street expects a 
combined WorldCom/MCI to 
enjoy a premium rating on 
the stock market that will 
set it apart from every other 
large telecoms company. 
Any suggestion that his 
company was gravitating to 
the merely ordinary would 
be devastating. If GTE won, 
Mr Lee would find himself 
hemmed in with a massive 
annual interest bill and is 
talking of s ailing assets after 
a merger to win back some 
financial flexibility. 

There is another, more 
worrying danger, however. 
Accommodating financial 
markets invariably lead to 
over-inflated corporate ambi- 
tions. 

The risk for shareholders 
to both GTE and WorldCom 
must be that their compa- 
nies. armed with cheap 
money and a perception on 
both sides that they cannot 
afford to let the other com- 
pany win, will keep raising 
their bids further in the 
months ahead. Wall Street is 
already talking about 
increases in both bids of 
another 10 per cent or more. 

Certainly, Mr Lee made it 
clear at a meeting of ana- 
lysts in New York earlier 
this week that he believed 
the case for his acquisition 
was “overwhelming”, and 
that be would do whatever 
was necessary to see it 
through. Of the GTE man- 
agement team, one adviser 
adds: "They do have the 1 
vision, and they do have the 
guts.” For one of the great- 
est bull markets ever, tbe 1 
clock may now be ticking. | 


J ean F-agtenham explains how the City's new share dealing system will work 


Get ready, get Sets, go 


T he new share deal- 
ing system to be 
introduced into the 
City on Monday 
marks the most radical 
change in the way the Lon- 
don stock market works 
since the Big Bang reforms 
of 1986, when trading moved 
from the floor of the stock 
exchange to screens and 
telephones. 

Monday's move, dubbed 
Big Bang 2 by the City, is a 
switch from a so-called 
“quote-driven" system of 
trading, where deals are 
done through marketmakers 
who quote buying and sell- 
ing prices for shares, to an 
“order-driven” system, 

where orders to buy or sell 
shares will be matched auto- 
matically by computers. 

Will this help investors? 

ft should. The order hook, 
known formally as the Stock 
Exchange Electronic Trading 
Service, or Sets, cuts out the 
middleman, in the shape of 
the marketmaker. This 
should reduce dealing costs- 
Credit Lyonnais Laing, the 
broker, estimates that the 
average spread between the 
buying and selling prices 
will drop from 0.6 per cent to 
about 0.2 per cent This is 
equivalent to a £100 saving 
on a £25,000 deal 


There could be other 
savings in the medium to 
long term. The fact that tbe 
new system is electronic 
should make it easier for 
stockbrokers to automate 
their operations, linking 
electronic dealing with elec- 
tronic settlement and reduc- 
ing paperwork. This should 
cut costs and. hence, the 
average dealing commission. 
How do I use the order 
book? 

There are two main types 
Of order that private inves- 
tors can ask their stockbro- 
ker to place - “at best" and 
“limit” orders. At best deals 
are completed as soon as 
they are placed by toe bro- 
ker at the best price avail- 
able on the order book at 
that time. With limit orders, 
you set the price you are 
prepared to buy or sell a 
given number of shares at 
and your order is dealt with 
as soon as there Is a suitable 
deal to match it Hie trading 
hours of tbe stock exchan ge 
are unchanged — SJOsm to 
4.30pm. 

Will all share deals go 
through the order book? 

No. The order book will 
initially be limited to deals 
in the 100 biggest quoted 
stocks on the London stock- 
market, the FTSE 100, 


although tbe exchange says 
it is likely toe system will be 
extended to toe next 250 big- 
gest companies soon. 

Deals of fewer than 1900 
shares (or 500 if the share 
price is over £5) are 
excluded. So are deals for 
longer than the standard set- 
tlement time - five days - 
which cavers the vast major- 
ity of deals done using share 
certificates. 

Even where deals meet the 
order book criteria, they 
may not go through it. 
Stockbrokers acting for pri- 
vate clients say they will 
often choose not to use the 
order book because of per- 
ceived disadvantages in tbe 
service it offers. They argue, 
for example, that it will 
increase tbe risk of dealing 
with a company that cannot 
afford to pay for shares since 
tbe system is anonymous. 
Does that mean private 
investors will lose out? 

Not necessarily - in feet, 
they should benefit. Deals 
outside the order book will 
still be done in tbe tradi- 
tional way using market- 
makers, renamed Retail Ser- 
vice Providers. The RSPs 
have to match the best 
prices on the order book, so 
private investors should still 
benefit from the likely nar- 


rowing in the spread 
between baying and selling 
prices. 

In theory, at least, private 
investors get the best of both 
worlds - the freedom to deal 
outside the order book and 
the cheaper dealing that Sets 
should bring. 

What could go wrong? 

In practice, private inves- 
tors may find that the new 
system does not live up to 
the rosy picture the stock 
ex c hange has been keen to 
paint 

While the marketmakers 
have to match toe best order 
book prices for deals done 
for five-day settlement they 
could decide to charge more 
for longer settlement times. 
Many stockbrokers are pre- 
dicting the system will lead 
to dual pricing - investors 
using share certificates will 
get worse dealing prices 
than investors whose shares 
are held electronically. 

A more serious risk with 
Sets is that the marketmak- 
ers may decide that the thin- 
ner dealing margins make 
non-order book trading too 
expensive to be commer- 
cially viable. They could 
then stop offering their ser- 
vice altogether. Tbe risk of 
private investors being left 
stranded is heightened by 


tbe fact that there are only 
four Retail Service Providers 
at present - Aitken Camp- 
bell. BZW, Dresdner Klein- 
wort Benson and Merrill 
Lynch. 

Unlike the current set up, 
there is also no guarantee 
that the four wfl] provide a 
service in all market condi- 
tions. “If we went into a 
major bear market and 
prices started to slide, [the 
Retail Service Providers] 
would be fully entitled to 
just put toe phone down." 
warns Gavin Oldham, chief 
executive of The Share Cen- 
tre, the stockbroker. 

The stock exchange says it 
has contingency plans 
should private investors run 
into problems. It would, 
within hours, allow small 
deals to be traded on the 
order book, allowing more 
private investors access to 
the system. A longer term 
solution would be to develop 
a parallel order book specifi- 
cally for private investors 
that would cope with 10-day 
settlement, as well as small 
deals. But the exchange 
stresses that this is very 
much a worst case scenario 
- tbe assumption is that the 
marketmaking system 
(which will continue) will 
work perfectly adequately. 
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Smouldering swamps: futile attempts are made to extinguish fires that continue to spread 

Smoke at the end 


of the world 


Quentin Peel and Sander Thoenes report 
from Borneo on the cause of recent fires 


I t feels like the end of 
toe world. The light is 
a livid yellowish-grey. 
Hie sun has vanished 
behind a haze of smoke. Cars 
are driving with their head- 
lights ablaze at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. And tbe 
earth is on fire. 

Indonesia's fires do not 
rage through the forests. 
They sneak through toe peat 
swamps of K aliman tan and 
Sumatra, invisible at times 
to both human eye and satel- 
lites alike. They dive meters 
deep into the peat and sur- 
face wherever toe soil is dry 
and the wind is strong. They 
are man-made - started to 
clear land for small-time 
farmers and vast commercial 
palm -oil plantations. 

The extraordinary thing is 
no one seems to care. From 
Banjarmasm to Palangka 
Raya in central Kalimantan, 
a distance of nearly 200km, 
you are never out of sight of 
a smouldering fire. There are 
very few flames, mainly 
smoke. But farmers are still 
lighting new fires to clear 
the land for farming. And 
there is no sign of an effort 
to stop. 

Four months after the 
fires began to spread out of 
control in the midst of a 
severe drought large parts 
of Indonesia's archipelago 
are still wrapped in a chok- 
ing haze. Officials had 
declared victory after the 
first rains came last week, 
but only a full-scale mon- 
soon will extinguish the fires 
for good. This week officials 
admitted that the number of 
hotspots detected by satellite 
had risen once again. 

They counted 53 large fires 
on Thursday, compared with 
just is last week. In central 
Kalimantan, government 
officials admitted fires had 
burned out two villages in 
areas where, only days 
before, they had denied the 
existence of any danger. 
Estimates of the damage 


range from I00,000ha to 
700,000ha. including villages, 
wildlife reserves, timber con- 
cessions and palm oil planta- 
tions. Jack Rieley. a peat bog 
specialist at the University 
of Nottingham in the UK. 
estimates that the fires in 
Indonesia could release more 
carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere over the next six 
months than all the power 
stations and cars in western 
Europe emit in a year. 

Malaysia, the worst 
affected of the five neigh- 
bouring countries plagued 
by smoke from Indonesia, 
has sent more than 1.000 
fire-fighters to nearby Suma- 
tra. Australia has lent two 
water bombers and this 
week three US military 
transport aeroplanes were 
set to arrive, each capable of 
dropping 3,000 gallons of 
water per flight 

But there is little evidence 
that Jakarta bas rallied seri- 
ous resources to battle the 
flames or that the small- 
time farmers and large palm- 
oil plantation owners who 
began them will change 
their ways. There are even 
allegations that the govern- 
ment is partly responsible. 

Beyond the ferry at Pulang 
Pisau, across the Kahayan 
river, lies the start of “the 
Project” - brainchild of 
Indonesia's President 
Suharto. It is a huge exercise 
in human and agricultural 
engineering, a plan to clear 
lm hectares of Borneo's peat 
swamps to plant rice and 
resettle 30.000 farmers from 
Java and Bali to grow it 

The area, larger than 
northern Ireland, is almost 
entirely peat bog. which 
agronomists say is poorly 
suited for rice. Vast areas 
are being cleared along the 
roadside, by bulldozer and. 
according to local fanners 
and environmentalists, also 
by fire. 

“The fires came from the 
Project,” says one shop- 


keeper at the side of the 
road, pointing at blackened 
fields. “They just let ft bum. 
and then they started clear- 
ing the land for the rice 
fields." 

Sumatra Timur Indonesia 
and Wijaya Karia, govern- 
ment contractors for the 
Project, have carved up the 
territory with canals to 
drain the swamps and have 
converted 18, 000 ha of swamp 
to rice fields so far. But 
Sutrisno Ruslan, regional 
director for public works in 
Palangka Raya, says toe con- 
tractors were not responsible 
for the fires. He blames 
resettled fanners and local 
tribespeople. “One transmi- 
grant gets 2ha. Maybe they 
are too lazy to clear it up 
and just set it on fire," he 
says. 

Owners of the palm-oil 
plantations are even worse, 
says Mr Ruslan: "They 
rushed to open new planta- 
tions because the price for 
palm oil is good, and just set 
tbe fields on .fire. That 
caused the biggest fires." 

In Palangka Raya, some 50 
lecturers and students at the 
university have set up a vol- 
unteer fire-fighting team, 
equipped with water pumps, 
hoses and mobile phones. 
They have discovered that 
smouldering peat can only 
be extinguished when inun- 
dated with water. It can take 
days to complete the job. 

“The army only has 
sticks." says Suwido Limin, 
the agronomist h lading the 
team. “That is no good. You 
need gallons of water to 
stop it" 

He knows that, in the end, 
the monsoon will solve the 
problem, though this year, it 
is feared, heavy rains may 
not arrive before December. 
Next year, the problem may 
be back again. Unless the 
rules are changed, and the 
government clamps down on 
offenders, it could very well 
be worse. 
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Crude oil prices jumped 
yesterday on worries that a 
row between Iraq and the 
UN over sanctions could hit 
oil supplies. 

Oil markets took fright on 
Thursday at a belligerent 
Iraqi response to a threat of 
new UN sanctions that 
would bar travel for mem- 
bers of its military and intel- 
ligence services. Iraq said it 
would drop all co-operation 
with arms inspectors if the 
new sanctions were imposed. 

The upwards oil price 
gained momentum yesterday 
when Nizar Hamdoon, Iraq's 
ambassador to the UN. 
repeated the threat - and 
opened the possibility that 
the sanctions would affect 
the oil-for-food deal. Fore- 
casts of colder weather in 
the US also helped boost 
prices, as did Kurdish fac- 
tional fighting in northern 
Iraq and people covering 
their “short" positions - 
taken effectively as bets that 
the market would fan - 
ahead of the weekend. 

In afternoon trading on 
London's International 
Petroleum Exchange, the 
benchmark Brent Blend 
December contract was up 64 
cents at $20.56 a barreL How- 
ever, it later eased back to 
S20.4I. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange copper ended the 
day stuck near Thursday’s 
depressed levels after an 
inconclusive trading session. 

The price of the metal for 
three-month delivery ended 
the day at $2409 a tonne, up 
S6 from the previous close. 

Martin Squires, analyst at 
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Rudolf Wolff, a subsidiary of 
Noranda. said copper’s bear- 
ish position suggested fur- 
ther selling pressure. 
“Should this emerge and 
copper break through $2,080. 
then next levels of support 
are placed at $2,052 and 
$2J020,” he added. 

Robin Bahr of brokers 
Brandeis said copper prices 
were “locked in a downward 
trend", but signs of some 
Chinese buying in morning 
rings had kept prices above 
the day’s lows of $2,095. 
“Their action is not going to 
turn a bear market into a 
bull market but it should be 
just enough to support the 
downside," he said. 

Other metals held to estab- 
lished ranges, with the 
exception of tin. which slid 
to a one-month low, ending 
the day at $5,585, a loss of 
$100 on the day and just $10 
off the day’s low. 
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Jm 21*1 +043 21*5 21.15 6*85 464*9 

M 2T.+0 +041 21.43 21.13 ' 3/417 Z7.773 

Her 21*2 +042 21*5 21*6 1*55 15*11 

Apr 21*0 +039 21*0 20*7 331 12*01 

TaM 100*74421*38 

■ CRUDE OS. PE (S/breefl 

Utari note Open 

feta* cheape Mgfe Lon Vd M 

Dec 2038 +046 20*8 20*6 16*89 80*82 

Jm 20*1 +048 20*0 20*3 4.716 32*82 

Feb 2014 +036 20*5 19L95 1,725 14*76 

Her 2014 +049 2014 19*0 375 5*12 

Apr 19*7 +024 1085 1073 SB 3*17 

Hay 1059 +0.18 1061 19*9 35 3*87 

TWri eta nla 

■ HEATING OIL IIHffX (42*00 US pafe; dUS pat) 

Latest Dote Opm 

price ctaage Mob leer M let 

Kav 59.10 +1*9 59*0 58.10 13,754 38*17 

Bee 6000 +1*2 6020 5030 11*12 42*77 

GOOD +1*2 6080 6000 2*18 21*16 
M 8070 +092 60*0 8020 1*58 11.408 

Mm 59*0 +062 58*0 5020 640 8,177 

Apr 57*5 +OS2 67*0 57*0 311 5.148 


682*0 -40*0 704*0 691*0 31*62 83,121 
696*0-1050 709*0 695*0 9.744 43*65 
704*0 -075 714*0 70100 4*10 18*50 
708.75 -Ore 720*0 708*0 1*11 14,761 
7K50 -050 72550 713*0 2*04 13*04 
710*0 -8*0 720*0 71000 18 476 

50*86 181*37 


■ SOYABEAN -GO. CBT <BQ*0Cfc8: OMte/to) 


Sett Dtafte Open 

price teeape Ifigk tar W M 

94.70 +035 94*0 9129 386 783 

95.15 +035 95*0 94.70 170 2*28 

95.75 +035 86*0 95*0 11*21 27,121 

65*6 +045 9040 85*5 10 1*60 

95*5 +035 8620 95*5 11 1.154 

96.10 +035 9050 85*5 919 8*85 

10B8B 52*88 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 



Latest 

Change 

Year 

1897 


prices 

on week ago 

High 

LOW 

Gold per troy az. 

$324*5 

-4*0 

$38025 

S389.65 

$319.15 

Silver per troy az 

303*0p 

•16.70 

309 SOp 33ai0p 

253 *Op 

Aluminium 99.796 (cash) 

SI 603.5 

-34 

SI 328* 

$1787* 

$1410 

Ccpper Grade A (cash) 

52086.5 

♦17 

51963* 

S2704 

52036 

Lead (cash) 

SSS&5 

-8 

S712* 

$725* 

5587.5 

Nickel (cash) 

S64G0 

+24* 

S6950 

$8220 

$8317* 

Zinc SHG (cash] 

Si 286.5 

-18 

S992* 

$1763* 

51044 

Tin (cash) 

$5535 

-50 

S5902* 

$8050 

S5340 

Cocoa Futures Dec 

0113 

-18 

£957 

£1136 

£847 

Coffee Futures Dec 

51566 

-45 

S1506 

52470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

$273*0 

-8*0 

S26O50 

$311.00 

$28000 

Barley Futures Nov 

£77*0 

-9*0 

£83.75 

£96*0 

£76*0 

Wheat Futures Nov 

£86*0 

-5*0 

£96*0 

£10220 

£75*0 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

77*0c 

-2.00 

74*0c 

8225c 

77.45c 

Wool (64s Super) 

428p 


415p 

448p 

387p 

Ofl (Brent Blend) 

S20*65x 

-0.47 

S25.18 

524*5 

$16*5 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
[Prices auppAad by N M Rotbscftld) 

Gold (Troy cc) S price £ aquhr SFr oqulv 
dose 324.10-324*0 

Opening 323*0-324*0 
Morning fix. 324*0 200*8 474*5 

Afternoon fix 324*0 200.45 47002 

Day's High 32S*lkl25*a 
Day's Low 323*0323*0 


Previous dose 326*0-327*0 

Loco Lite Mean Gold Lendbig Rates Q/a US$) 

1 month 2A4 6 months _____.2*2 

2 months 2.46 12 months 2*8 

3 months 2.41 


Price cheapo Hph lew M M 

Nh 58.10 +1*9 59*0 5010 13*54 38*17 

BW 60*0 +1*2 6020 5030 11*12 42*77 

An 6060 +1*2 6080 BOOO 2*18 21*16 

Rfa 80.70 +092 60*0 6028 1*58 11.400 

Mm 59*0 +OE2 58*0 5020 640 8,177 

Apr 57*5 +0*2 57*0 57*0 311 5.146 

Total 29*13142*00 

■ GAS CHLIPE ffftnaB) 

Sett Day's Open 

price (tame Bob Low W tat 

Her 183*0 +050 18425 181*0 8*88 35,103 

Dee 184.75 +3*0 18525 183*0 3*72 18*29 

An 186*0 +i 25 18625 18425 1,168 14*60 

Fib 188*0 +3*0 186*0 184*0 366 7,445 

»M 183*0 +3*0 183*0 18225 349 5,102 

Apr 181*0 +3*0 180*0 180*0 2 2,405 

Tetri 12*18 98/476 

■ NATURAL GAS PE fUMO Men pro per tend 

Nov 13*80-0*40 131060 13*50 .125 1,140 

Dec 15470 -0100 15*00 15470 70 1,460 

Total 298 12*10 

■ NATURAL BAS IHMEX [10*00 aerife; SAamBtlj 

Uteri Dqte Opan 

pice donga MM ten ttri tat 

Mot 3*75+0028 3290 1180 39.168 48.426 

Dee 1360 +0*31 1374 3275 14*11 41744 

Jen 1300+0036 1330 1201 7*63 28.111 

Fte 2*60 +0020 2*80 2*10 5*07 20*50 

Itar 2*70+0030 2*80 2*20 1*40 14*96 

Apr 1375 - 2415 2355 880 8*58 

tetri 73,75624094 

■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 
NYU (42*00 US gds;dUS gate.) 


Oct 

24*3 

-614 

2465 

2447 

294 814 

Dec 

24*1 

-017 

25*0 

2475 11747 56997 

Jm 

25*3 

-0.18 

25.17 

24*7 

5*89 21*24 

Mar 

7S?g 

-618 

2642 

2629 

2*34 11*84 

Nay 

2547 

-610 

25*0 

2535 

1*05 7*76 

Jri 

2559 

-612 

25*0 

25*0 

2*03 8*79 

Total 





23*22108*88 

H SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons; SAun) 

ora 


-&S 

2292 


2,482 3*40 

Dae 

220* 

-59 

224* 

2263 11.422 47*27 

Jae 

2204 

-65 

224* 

2162 

4*46 20,104 

to 

217* 

-3* 

221* 

2165 

2,742 18*32 

•Ur 

2163 

-66 

2265 

215* 

2*28 15*09 

Jri 

217* 

-69 

won 

2165 

1*71 10*90 

Trill 





26188 121*77 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes; £ per tome) 

Nov 

54* 

-65 

_ 

- 

B 

Har 

860 

-2* 

_ 

- 

— - 

Apr 

m* 

-60 

112* 

mo 

67 1,740 

Hay 

121* 

-2.0 

- 

- 

22 

Jm 

131* 

-2* 

- 

_ 

- — 

TaM 





87 1,188 

■ FR8QHT (HUFFEX) UFFE (SHMndax poto) 

Oct 

1340 

-25 

1352 

1335 

122 929 

Nov 

1407 

-24 

1415 

1405 

135 708 

Dae 

1415 

-20 

1415 

1415 

2 81 

Jaa 

143) 

-15 

1430 

1420 

G3 841 

Apr 

1445 

-10 

1445 

1435 

10 309 

Triri 

Oaaa 

Frvr 



332 2*23 

BH 

13S2 

1359 





SOFTS 

M COCOA UfFS {10 tonnes; Eftortae) 

Sett Bflte 

Price cm Bib L« w let 

See 1H3 +10 1005 4S ' 888 

Bar 1136 +9 1136 1120 

ms' ii54 +a ns2 ii38 reasGe 

M 1172 +W f« HM W *&* _ 

iing +9 1185 1177 888 17*54 
DK 1199 +4 11 W 1186 1*4318*32 

TM 5M4187*0 

■ COCOA CSCE (10 tonnes; S/tames) 

JZ 1646 +18 1659 1630 6*48 44.189 

Hw 1682 +19 1690 1855 3*87 28^21 

Mb* 1703 +18 1710 1685 37212*10 

T 1722 +17 1727 1718 90 V« 

S«p 1738 +14 1738 1738 5 4JS5 

Dec 1755 +14 1762 17» » 9*96 

10,143 1M.W5 

■ COCOA QCCC0 pDffsAomta 

not IB W» RWLI^f 

Si 126075 1Z7188 

■ COFPg UFFE {B tonnes: S/tcreM _ 

mm 19E6 -14 1575 1560 673 11*19 

An 1586 -14 1®5 1580 1*93 15*38 

MW 1592 -21 1603 1590 417 6*78 

Her 1597 -21 1608 1596 137 1*81 

jd 1611 -17 1615 1610 60 434 

Star 1621 -17 - - * *1 

TO V* 3S - 28fi 

■ CUI 1 LL *C* CSCE p7*tXMba; ccnte/tb^ 

Dec iS ffin -095 15050 14050 0,106 11*41 

Hw 14000 —4.15 14050 13000 2*83 6*87 

Mey 13040 -1«J 142*0 13025 461 2*37 

Jd 132*0 -110 137.75 1332S 293 2*58 

Sap 12090 -115 13425 129*0 353 539 

Dec 12400 -3*5 130*0 126*0 22B 484 

Triri 13*24 24*52 

■ COFF^ QCX^ (US contafoomd) 

Dd 16 b* 

ftmi 121.70 125*0 

15 day avenge - 12011 12045 

■ WHITE 3UQAH UFFE (80 tonnes; Si/tonwJ 

Dec 300.1 -09 301* 300* B86 8*74 

Hw 3005 -0* 308* 306* 740 15*63 

(tay 3109 -1* 311* 311* 151 3*83 

An 3104 -1-3 316.1 315* 31 2*68 

Oct 312* -Z4 314* 314* 2 3*3 

Dec 315* - - - - 124 

TOW 1* « 38*58 

■ SUGAR *1T CSCE iniQOOtbs: cantaAbsS 

taw 11*8 -0.10 11.77 11*8 8*09 80*66 

Kay 11.74 -006 1179 11-73 1*61 25*3 

Jri n*4 -008 11.71 11*4 484 18*63 

Oct 11*0 -0*9 11*8 11*9 701 16,785 

Hw 11*7 -005 11*0 11*7 182 1913 

Hay 11*6 -0*1 11*5 11*5 2 235 

Triri 11*60150173 

H COTTON NVCE PQOOOIbB; esnaffca) 

Ok 71*3 +03 71.75 71*6 3*78 50*17 

Hw 73*4 +022 7110 72*5 1*42 16.498 

Hay 7190 +015 7180 7170 480 8*79 

JM 74*5 +018 74*5 74*0 481 7732 

061 7630 +020 7645 76*0 73 7B4 

Dee 7630 +009 76*0 763 340 048B 

Total 7*73 92*77 


meat and livestock 

M ■ CM6 (40,0000*1 oenteBMi’ 


■M Bayte U" 

Wet dm w .*•* w **• 

I 67*75-0*8(7 ®^ 87*00 2.W1 

‘ -4375 '»«0 66.125 7*02. : W 

j 68JS0.-O*S 89*00 86*50 2*41 

r 72.475 -0200 72825 72200 1*47. '13^1 

i 0*75-0*50 70150 ©575 396 0*40 

I 68585-0073 »*25 V& 

tcAw HOGS CME (40*00038; cenlaflbta 


DK 50*75-1.125 82*00 60*00 !2£ 20^ 

M 60825-0775 62.150 80750 3.151 B*85 

aw 58*00-0*50 59-B0 567501^2 3*67 

Ah 65J50-W25 tBJSIS 65*50 499 1,737 

AA 64.150 -0550 65250 64.1W 1© ’ ™ 

tag ©125-0*75 6MSJ 63*50 2J ^ 

TMri a 

m p ome bellies CME (4Qjootes; cmts/ibta 

Frir 60650+0*25 61*00 59*S) 1*23 fi*45 

■gar 60*00 -0*73 60*00 59*00' 170 W 

K, 61.750-0*50 62*50 6O900 40 1M 

JH 61175 +0-175 6327S 61*00 53 13 

tee 60*75-1*26 - 60*75 -1 « 

w vn *uo 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strike price * toon* -Cate- — Jtete — 
■ ALUMINIUM ' _ • • 


(39.7%) LME 

1500 

1600 

1700 

■ COPPBJ 
(Grade A) LME 

2000 . 

2100 

2200 ... 


Mr Dec . Mar 
153 5 - .17 

66 29 48 

41 89 101 


'-.-■A : ' 


Dec 

Mar 

Dec 

Mar 

_ 136 

162 

23 

6S 

- 73 

107 

60 

97 

- 33 

66 

ns 

154 

Nov 

Jan 

Nov 

Jan 

. 34 

104 

3 ‘ 

68 

.. 6 

80 

24 

93 

M m 

59 

168- 

123 


1550 34 104 3 BB 

1600 5 S SL 

1650 * ® 168,123 

■ COCOA UFFE Deo Mw Dec Mar 

1+00 43 87 30 51 . 

1l£ 31 74 43 - 63 

1150 — 22 64 09 78 

■ BRENT CRUDE 

(pe Nov Dec Nov Deo 

1950 - - - - 

2000 : — - 

2050 61 - - 


Ml'?' 

....•a .*m r - 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OIL FOB (per barrisO +orV - 


. rite rH 

■-.ae-'HMil 

‘-VS 


Dubai S19J36-6A3W +0*25 

Brent Blend (ttPted) $20*947.11 +058 

Brent Bend (Dnc| $2034-038 +0485 

W.TJ. S21.5B-1.60w +0485 

■ OIL PRODUCTS NWEprowpt (teSwsy OF pacno) 


■ ORANGE JIHCENYCE (15.0008*5 cnttsAbta 


Rnarntum Gasolne 
Gas Ofl 
Heavy Fuel Ofl 
Naphtha 
Jet fuel . 

Diesel 


*210-212 

$188-188 

$ 100-102 

$186-198. 

$201-202 

$183-186 


-V 

m- : S 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ MIUBt OMLX (SB; 24 sir dry tons} 
Sett Dtafte 


68*5 +406 69*0 68.10 2*2313*29 

71*5 +0*5 7115 71*0 2,156 14*21 

74*0 - 76*0 74*0 483 9*66 

78*0 +0*0 78*0 78*0 47 2,188 

61*0 +0*0 81*0 81*0 12 935 

8400 +0*0 84*0 84*0 4 228 

2*30 41*2Z 


■ NATURAL GAS {Penoefthanifl 
Bacton (Nov) 13*0-1 


Gold (per troy odt 
Saver (per troy aztf 



price 

dmaga Hfft Lew 

IM 

lot 

Dac 

574.75 

-225 580*0 57475 

35 

279 

Har 

593*0 

+1J5 595*0 39275 

30 

250 

Trial 



85 

529 


FUTURES DATA 

At futums date suppled by CMS. 


Per tame union aheradse sued, p PsncWkg. c Ctrta tx a Nov. 


SHvor Fix 
Spot 

3 months 
6 months 
1 yew 
Gold Cotes 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


p/troy az. 

US cts eqriv. 


Iriari 

Dayte 



open 

303*0 

306.30 

401*0 

494*0 


price ctaage Kgb 

law 

VM M 



fto* 

60*5 

+1.17 

BUB 

59*0 13*68 28*13 



Ok 

60*5 

+1*0 

6670 

5640 

5*73 21*68 



Jae 

80*5 

+1*0 

60*0 

59L70 

2*50 16*19 

S price 

£ equlv. 

FHb 

6660 

+1*0 

0670 

59*0 

1,129 8*30 




61-26 

+1.15 

61*5 

60 AO 

1,141 6*96 

m 

“ 


82.60 

— 

_ 

— 

1*38 3*95 

78-78 

47-48 

TaM 





2^192 83,445 


Wool from Mattel and Co 
This waak saw another superfine memo 
ottering in Australia, but prices dosed 
lower than at the previous ap pr ec ia bly 
dearer Newcastle auction. Apart from this 
erratic dowrtun in some of the finer meri- 
nos, prices stayed reasonably firm, with 
only minor dodtaas. The mate eastern mw 
ket Indicator ta Australia dosed at 696 
oents a kg. 8 cents down on the week. The 
NZ ta t i ca in t closed 2 cents down a 457 
oents a Kg. Brtttah wool sold particularly 
wet at this week's Bradford auction, with 
prices around 5 per cent deer then ri the 
previous co mp enM e sale an September 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and Vahsne data shown for 
contracts traded on COMEX, NYMEX. CBT, 
NTCE. CME. CSCE and IPE Crude Ol ere 
one day ta arroara. Volume & Open Interest 
totals are for afi traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Renters (paaa: 18/3731 ■ 100) 

Oct T7 Oct 16 month ego yner ego 
1886.7 18822 1915.6 186S.1 

H CRB ftrh— (Bastt.1967 a 1MB - ■ 

Oct IB Oct 15 month ago year ago 
243*2 244.75 - - 

■ Qgg Spot (Ba3g 1970 = 100) 


Qg p ppf . 

Lead (US prod) 

Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

Tin (New York) 

Cattle (tare weight) 
Sheep (five weight) 

Rgs (Gva waighttf: ... 
Lon. day sugar (raw) 
Lon. day sugar (rite). 
Barley (Big. teed) ' 
Maize (US No3 YeSow) 
Wheat (US Darts Worth) 
Rubber (Nov)¥ 

Rubber (Dec}f 
Rubber (KLRSSNol) 
Coconut 06 (Pt*0§ 
Prim 09 ^telayj§ 
Copra (Phfl)§ . 
Soyiteeans (US) 

Cotton -CuUooh'A' hetot ■ 
Wooftops (B4e Super) 


13*0-13.10 -0*5 

udoo pi71) 3SO 67U2 

$324*5 

-2.40 

48i*0c 

-1675 

) $423*0 

-6*0 

L) 5219*0 

-3*0 

' toaoc • 

-1* 

45.00c 


17.72r 


264* ■ 

- . 

94*7p 

-1*9- 

105.92p 

+T.73- 

75*1 p 

+0.46~ 

5273*0 

-2*0 

5296*0 . 

-2*0 


Jitit 'V&A 
■ f«f- 

J-H. Afh'T'J 
■rtri '•'J 

_V^ 

■ - -VI 




.. m kt 

arir. IRfa 

"AT -fVi 


r/. vpmt- 

, s*. Off 


SCHAMCE CROSS flAVMli. 

^ ■ -ji® 


E perionae iriea nOimriw Hared, p pmoatei. c oarista. 


Oct 16 Oct 15 month ago year ago 
205*8 202.16 195.19- 209*6 


r rtagotAs. a Uatayriwi omWkg. y SepAM. z OriMob W 
Dec. yusidon RiyeicaL § Cte RattwdinL 4 Briton imrtat 
cbM. ' Cheige on Mdc IBaed on 3.0E1 hood of ptp 
■akt 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Treasuries dip on housing data 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPAfOSH BOND FUTURES (MEFF) 


Open Sett price Swipe High Uw Eat wL Open hL 
103.10 103.03 -C*B 103.13 102*1 101,438 81,018 

102*6 102*6 -IU7 10228 10128 51 50 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MATTF) KXJ1 00,000 
Open Sett price Change High 
Dec 96*2 STM - 97 A2 



: 5»Jte. 


•K ‘ 

i T 


■3 

..rife 



.at-* 


•O'jc r 




.. '.rap. 


ii' 




Est voL Open tat 
2.472 5*44 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John Labate in New York 
and Vincent Boland 
in London 


Fresh data on bousing and 
industrial production yester- 
day suggested the US econ- 
omy continued to expa nd, 
sending US TREASURIES 
lower in quiet trading. The 
30-year bond fell g at 99 ii by 
mid-day, sending the yield to 
6.419 per cent. Short-term 


issues were lower the 10 - 
year bond fell £ at 99£. 
yielding 6.119 per cent. The 
two-year note fell ^ at 99]$, 
yielding 5.834 per cent 
Strength in the housing 
market was seen in an unex- 
pected 7.9 per cent jump in 
housing starts for Septem- 
ber. Housing starts for 
August were revised to a 5.1 
per cent decline. Industrial 
production rose 0.7 per cent 
in September, also stronger 
than analysts' forecasts. 


“The market opened weak, 
but now we a re off our 
lows," said William Gamba, 
manag er of bond trading at 
Co wen & Co. 

European markets were 
choppy. GERMAN BUNDS 
fell again, with the Decem- 
ber fixtures contract settling 
at 101.76 in London, down 
0.16. Other markets that 
track bunds also ended 
weaker, awaiting direction. 

Analysts said Interest rate 
worries persisted, while 


investors also looked ahead 
to next week’s release of M3 
figures and a new business 
sentiment survey from the 
Ifo institute. 

UK GILTS ended mostly 
flat, with the December 
fixture settling at 119&, up £ 
in heavy volume with sellers 
again quitting the long end 
of the curve into short-dated 
stocks. The spread over 
bunds stood at 93 basis 
points late In the session, 
against 94 on Thursday. 


■ NOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UFT^T ESqOOO 32ntt8 of 10096 

Open Sottprice Change High Low Eat voi Open tat 
Dec 118-22 119-02 +0-01 1194* 118-10 110310 188306 

Me 118-21 118-31 - 119-00 118-20 9895 4129 


■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFF^ 250*00 64ffia Of 100% 


Straw 

Price 

Nov 

Dec 

CALLS - 
Jan 

Mar 

Nov 

Dec 

Puns — 
Jan 

Mar 

119 

020 

1-Q2 

1-22 

1-64 

0-26 

0-82 

1-24 

1-68 

120 

0-08 

0-38 

0-56 

1-26 

1-04 

1-34 

1-58 

2*28 

121 

0-03 

0-20 

0-36 

1-01 

1-83 

2-18 

2-37 

3*3 


Est. VOL tabs, cast ana Puts 272a. Mm Pmfe opan taL. Cari C33M Pita 38150 


H US THEASUHY BOND FUTURES (CBT) $100,000 32nda of 10Q9t 

Open Latest Change Hgh Low Est voL Open tat 

Dec 115-19 114-29 -0-18 115-21 114-22 551,104 682,683 

Mar 115-04 114-18 -0-19 115-04 114-13 1*03 68/404 

.ta 114-14 114-20 - 114-14 114-03 10 8*75 

Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
(UFFE) YlOOm lOOtfw of 100M 

Open Close Change Wgh Ixw Est vri Open taL 

Dec 129.15 - - 129.43 128.15 2118 rVa 

Mar 128*4 - - 128A8 128*4 277 nta 

* LATE Uub earn Mdod on A FT. AJ Opan Merest figs, are tar povfcaa day. 


, .... . »» 

f - r ’™ - — 

IMIAF.TAU 


SVTUMW 2W«Ut- teter* 


-g : pair- 


FTSE Actuaries GovL Securities 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 

nod BW Bid Day ohgWk gtig Morah Year 

06117 Dale Coupon Price Yield ytaW ytetd chg yld chg yM 

Anstnria 03/99 0250 101.7153 4*8 -0*8 -0.14 +030 -1.78 

1QAJ7 10*00127.1907 6*6 -0.10 -0L14 +015 -1*8 


US INTEREST RATES 

Latest 


New Zealand 


S wB Mi i and 


London ctadno. 

Yrtdx Lncatf mi 
cn ai 12* pv 


09/99 7.000 103*900 4.76 +002 +017 +0*3 +1*0 

07/07 5.62S 99.1300 5*4 +004 +0*8 +0.13 -029 

04/99 7*00 103*700 4*2 +0*4 +0.11 +0*0 +1*2 

03417 6*S0 103.1800 5*0 +0*3 +008 +014 -0*2 

03/99 4*00 100*400 3*7 - -0*1 - -041 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
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■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MAUF) FFr500.000 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Dollar surges 


Dollar 


DMperS 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kiper 

The dollar and pound surged 
against the D -Mark yester- 
day, as s tr o n g US economic 
figures helped them break 
key technical levels. 

The dollar rose above 
resistance around dmi.tsso 
to the D-Mark, on signs that 
the US might have to raise 
interest rates soon. 

Even before the data 
appeared the dollar and 
pound were rising, as traders 
felt that their declines on 
Thursday had been over- 
done. Then US Industrial 
output for September 
showed a 0.7 per cent month- 
on-month rise, against a 
forecast 0.4 per coat. Capac- 
ity utilisation was at 84.4 per 
cent, the highest In more 
than two and a years. 
The 65 per cent utilisation 
level is seen as cru cial. US 
homes sales also emerged 
strong. There had been a 
view building that the Amer- 


ican economy was slowing. 

After the London close, 
Hans Tietmeyer, Bundes- 
bank president, gave the dol- 
lar another lift, saying: “The 
dollar is a strong currency 
and - despite a current 
account deficit and growing 
external debt - the US fun- 
damentals do not point to a 
change in that situation." 
Robert Lynch, currency 
strategist at Paribas Capital 
Markets in New York, noted 
that Mr Tietmeyer bad 
refrained from curbing the 

■ P«>»-»d la Merer Twfc 
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Ctpfl 14150 1,6175 

1 art 1.6130 1J5155 

3wttl 1SW0 1.8115 

1*1 1-59*0 1-5958 

dollar’s surge by talking up 
the chance of another Ger- 
man rate increase. “It's 
almost as much what he 
didn't say as what he did,” 
said Mr Lynch. 

Klaus-Dieter Kuebbacher. 
Bundesbank council mem- 
ber, stated explicitly during 
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late New York trading that 
he did not expect any more 
German rate rises before 
Christmas, assuming “no 
surprises" such as a strong 
rise in money supply 
growth. He said last week's 
rise in the German repo rate 
had been aimed at ending 
speculation that there might 
be further rate rises in this 
cycle. But his comments had 
little impact on trading, per- 
haps because he spoke at 
such a quiet time of day. 

Jeremy Stretch, currency 
strategist at NntWest Mar- 


17 19 

ct Sep 1997 


kets in London, noted that 
the dollar had bucked the 
fall in US bonds prompted by 
the strong data- That could 
suggest that the dollar will 
rise when prospects grow of 
a US rate increase, even if 
an increase would damage 
the country's stock and bond 
markets. 

The D-Mark dropped 2.5 
pfennigs against the dollar 
and 3.4 pfennigs against the 
pound to close in London at 
DM1.769 and DM2.860 respec- 
tively. It fell YD.87 against 
the yen to DM67.91. 


The dollar was static 
against the yen at Y120.X. 
held back by US complaints 
about Japan’s supposedly 
restrictive port practices. 

■ Mr Kuehbacher's view is 
contested. Two of his fellow 
council members implied 
yesterday that German rates 
might rise soon. Reimut 
Jochlmsen said European 
Union inflation was low but 
showing a slight upward ten- 
dency. Ernst Welteke said 
that rates in the countries 
due to join European mone- 
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tary union were likely to 
keep converging - in Ger- 
many's case towards a 
higher level, one presumes. 
Yet traders ignored them. 
Carl Weinberg, chief econo- 
mist at High Frequency Eco- 
nomics in New r York, said 
the comments suggested 
that the dollar could reverse 
on Monday. 

■ The rand softened as 
South Africa said it would 
cut interest rates by 1 per- 
centage point to 16 per cent 
on Monday. 
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Ponuguese EaC- 


Surtng 
Swtss Franc 
Canadian Doflnr 
US Defer 
itaian L*a 
Japanese Yen 

Asian SSng 

snort term mu I 


3B-3* 
Vl -3A 
3^-3 
V. - 3,1 
SiS-Hi 
5.1 - SA 
Tlfl -7 
lie - 14 
315 - 313 
SA - SA 
6 % - 6 % 
13- >2 

H- 1 * 

re call tor n 


4.1 - 4& 
3ii - 3fi 

312-33, 

3.1 - 3& 
3*2 -3H 
513-513 
5l*-5A 

7& - h\ 

IS - IB 

3 s # • 3*2 
SB - SB 
612 - 611 
* 2 - & 
2h-Zh 

*> US Dote 


4A - 4 A 4.’* ■ 
3JJ-33, -J.lt 
3^2 ■ 33b 312 
3A-3U 3i] 
3B-3B 3i3- 
5A-M 5A- 
5^ - 5 51, 

7& - ?A 73,- 
1 % - 1 * 3A 
311-3,1 3j$ 
SB-Sft 511 
68 - 6 % Gi5 
ii - h ii 
3A-3A a,;- 

and ran, others a 


*A 4A -4/ t 

3s ^ --m 
3h 3K-3iI 
3li 3ii -3B 
3B 3%-3^> 
5A 5A-51, 
-5 51, -5 

7«e 7h - 7^ 

IS 2 1 , - 2 
3B 4A-3JJ 
SH bB-s e 
Bh 6 ,'* - 61 , 
>2 A - IS 
3& 312-311 
ro days' notice. 


4b - 43, 
4il-4j{ 
4^-4 Jt 
4 A - 4A 
41,-41, 
5A - 5 
5A-5i 
7ft - 7ft 
2« -2A 
41! - 4ft 
Sii-5U 
«3-5ii 
B-S 

4ft - 3t* 


■ THOSE MONTH PBOR FUTURES (MATfflPans kitetbank offanad rata 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAIT-iST THE ROUND 


DOLLAR SPOT FORWARD' AGAINST THE DOLLAR 


Ckslng Change Bdfoflar 
iridnoW on day spread 


Day*« Md 

high low 


One month Three months One year Bar* of 
Bme %PA Bate WA too <to.PAEng krtw 



Open 

Sen price Cnange 

High 

Low 

Esl vni Open Ira. 

Dec 

9614 

96.15 

96.16 

96.09 

32.637 

39.95? 

Mar 

96.75 

95.77 

95.78 

95.71 

29.144 

53.938 

Jur 

95-48 

95JS -02? 

95.51 

95.43 

1L893 

301020 


(Sch) 20.1282 *02338 108 - 386 20.1366 19B771 200738 32 19^611 19.4556 33 

pFi) 563835 *0.6167 376 - 294 S9D530 5&2320 58.B035 3.7 58.4335 3.7 56.6835 33 

(PKl) 108922 -01250 866 - 977 1OB077 10.7655 108607 33 10.7B67 3.5 105052 3.G 

(FW0 05812 +00968 742 - 881 BJ940 8.4890 05559 3.5 8J034 3.6 85907 34 

iFFli 95883 +0.1091 656 - 940 0.6000 9.4791 9-5569 4.1 9.4999 3.B 92244 30 

(DM] 28587 +00332 586 - 606 28655 2JU76 2.8504 3.9 2.B3I4 4.0 2.7445 4JJ 

G>] 440852 +4.085 448 - 854 440 .52B 440.112 450^135 -4.8 453059 -30 461-427 -2.8 


Ireland 

m 

1.1088 

+02086 0B7 - 1Q9 

1.1109 

1.1003 

1.1093 

0.5 

t.1079 

0.7 

1097 

tey 

OJ 

278226 

+2924 153 - 438 

279704 

2763.54 

279289 

0.0 

279307 

00 

2798.77 

Lurambotag 

(Lh) 

582635 

+02167 376 - 294 

59.0530 56^320 

58.8035 

3.7 

594335 

3.7 

56.G835 

NMbertsnda 

(H) 

12220 

+02358 207 - 232 

12269 

3.1942 

3J11B 

3.B 

3.1909 

38 

3.0949 

Norway 

W) 

11/4613 

+0.1293 550 - 676 

11,4093 

11J2797 

11/4289 

3.4 

110679 

32 

119989 

Portugal 

(bsJ 

291/421 

*3209 277 - 565 

291.791 

281954 

291 J6fi 

0^ 

290.735 

09 

281647 

Spain 

(PB) 

241255 

+2.84 263 - 448 

341.600 

238-540 

241.04 

1.6 

240 29 

12 

23592 

Sweden 

£SKr) 

122411 

+0.087 344 - 478 

12-3576 

12.1918 

I2J136 

2.7 

112551 

2£ 

11.9996 

Switzerland 

(SFi) 

22818 

+0 0246 805 - 831 

21062 

23478 

2J709 

S3 

23483 

5.6 

22461 

UK 

B 

. 

- 

. 

. 

re 




ECU 


1/4544 

+OD133 536 - 551 

1.4574 

1/4377 

1/4511 

2.7 

1.4439 

29 

1.4090 


SORT - 1.162400 - .... ..... 

Americas 

M0«flra ff»e sd, 1.6161 -0.004 157 - 164 16211 1£127 - . . 

BrazS (RS 1.7778 -00036 772 ■ 784 1.7829 1.7730 - - - - ■ - 

Canada (CS) 22413 -0-0079 401 - 424 22*73 223S6 22344 3.7 22208 3.7 2.1699 32 84.6 

Mmtco (New Peso! 125274 -00008 166 - 382 125537 124691 - . 

USA (S) 1iT169 -0-0035 165 - 172 1.6214 1.6130 1.8148 1.6 1.6108 1.5 1^954 12 105.1 

PwHeMHfeSe Etat/Alrica 

AiflJraSa (AS) 22051 +00072 038 - 063 22115 2 1809 22014 2.0 2.183 22 2.1561 22 924 

Hong Kong (HK® 12^144 -OJ32B7 109 - 179 12^483 12.4859 12^134 0.1 12.5068 02 12.4519 0-5 

Wta (Rs) 585413 -0.1334 801 - 025 58^480 562840 68.7365 -40 59.1371 -4.1 60.8168 -33 

Israel pi*) 5.7124 +00178 090 - 217 5.7260 5£88r . 

Japan (YJ 194200 -0.199 077 - 323 185.170 183.760 189.18 82 191.155 52 182.17 62 T272 

Malaysia (M^ 52427 +02696 334 - 518 52006 5.1287 5247 -1.0 5255 -02 52736 -0.6 

New Zealand (NZS) 22210 +0007 191 -229 22257 22048 22242 -12 2228 -1.1 2^286 -02 1072 

PMEppInes (Pes<4 542496 -0.12 761 -231 552485 542169 542094 -32 55.0589 -3.0 56.1159 -2.7 

Solid Arabia (SR) 62640 -00134 625 - 656 6.0809 62497 62605 OJ 62621 0.8 62156 02 

Singapore (SS) 22159 +02051 137-180 22221 24997 22112 22 22012 23 2.453 22 

Soldi Africa PI 72303 -02037 846 - 960 72173 72689 7251 -9.6 7.7699 -9.4 02058 -8.1 

Soutti Korea (Won) 147922 -3/18 894 - 990 1482.78 147520 - - - ... 

Taiwan (15] 472444 +1223 533 - 354 472381 46.1533 472278 04 47.188 02 462903 05 

Thtfand (BO 592810 +00637 872 - 747 602420 59.4872 592176 -62 G0J7B2 -&« 61.4094 -3.1 

t tore Hr Oa 18. Bttfaher mraodi h Xa Pound 6pei ode *ne» only M tat three deomd ptaa, Fotam rates ore dm dkocoy quawi to the mortal tat 
as InoU fay euw kaorea rfen SkH Me camaaed n» aw Bmk M Boland. Bore two - too. man reboaod i nns. m. 0*w and 
Md nan ta Mil thto tail toe Polar Spot MOm dodwd toom TVE WMA1SJTCRS CL08W0 SPOT WtB. Some natona are mmdofl fay aw F.T. 

The Bg l wnga idn panted to ha table ora atoo mWtobto on the hfemat m HWh— fTxin 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


Europe 

Austria 

Brigun 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Gsmany 

Greece 

Man 1 

Italy 

Uoitmtourg 

NeUtertinas 

Nanny 

Portugal 

Span 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

UK 

Ecu 

SORT 

Americas 

Argentina 

Brazd 

Canada 


Closing Change ad-offer Day's mkt 
rrid-port on day spread regt tow 


(DM) 1.7667 +00244 664 - 680 


One month Three mamba On* year J.P Mvgan 


(FI] 1-9928 +02265 924 - 931 


(Q 1.6169 -0.0035 165 - 172 


(Peso) 02995 -02003 995 - 995 02995 D2995 

(RSI 1.0996 +0.0002 994 - 997 12999 12993 


USA IS) 

PadEc/MMdle East/Alrlcfl 
Autfrako (AS 1 31 

Hong Kong (HK5) 7.7- 


India fffc) 362070 -0 003 770 - 370 362370 36.1950 363445 -42 3622S5 -4.7 37.642 

Israel (Shk| 32330 +02187 280 - 380 32433 3.5188 - ... 

Japan (Y) 120.110 +0.14 060 - 160 120.750 119.780 119295 5.1 118295 5.0 114295 

Malaysia (MS) 3.2*25 +02625 375 - 475 3.2760 3.1725 3247 -1.7 3256 -1.7 3286 

New Zealand (NZS 12592 +0.0077 584-601 12601 12577 126 -02 12624 -02 12725 

Ptabwnu (Peso) 332000 - 000 - 000 342000 332000 - - 

Sand Arabia (SR) 3.7505 -02001 504 - 506 3.7506 3.7504 3.7512 -02 3.7522 -02 3.7569 

Singapore (SS) 12560 +0 0065 550 - 570 12570 12480 12543 12 12505 14 1231 

South Africa (R) 4.6845 +0208 920 - 970 4.7000 4.6820 4.735 -10.4 42145 -102 5.117 

South Korea (Won) 915.000 -0.15 900 - 100 915.100 914200 - ■ - 

Taiwan (TS) 292200 +0-6955 700 - TOO 29.6500 28.8000 29231 -02 2924 -02 292325 

Thailand {BQ 362500 +0.12 000 - 000 37+4000 36.7400 37295 -142 38 -122 3023 

t SDR rate per S tor Oer re. HW/oftor aprearb In me ootoe Spot ohto ohdw only he km three tfedmal ptacee. Forward rates ore 
quoted to the mortal but era impaed toy email mtarear rotes. UK. bvbna S ECU are quoted m US ewiwicy. J-P. Morgan nominal 
IK Base gmoyr 1090.100, 

The tnictii in g a naaa printed m due table are Moo tmutoble on ho Memoi ■ wpf>— f Toet 


%PA 

Rate 

%PA 

Rora 

%pa mao 

22 

12276 

22 

12.15? 

2.4 102.4 

22 

36254 

24 

354605 

24 1024 

Z1 

67007 

2.1 

64943 

2.1 1039 

2.6 

52723 

24 

5.1734 

2.4 61.0 

22 

5496 

2.4 

5.7871 

2.4 1053 

2£ 

1.7571 

24 

1.7221 

24 1039 

-5.fi 

280435 

-44 

267585 

-34 652 

0.6 

1.4552 

04 

1.4554 

0.1 

-12 

1732.19 

-r r 

1736 6t 

-04 762 

23 

36254 

24 

355605 

2 5 1024 

US 

198 

24 

14423 

24 101.7 

2A 

70450 

2/4 

6934: 

22 39 9 

02 

180.15 

02 

17693 

0.7 924 

0/4 

149.055 

3£ 

14743 

09 769 

1.4 

7.6044 

14 

74304 

12 661 

4.4 

1.4571 

42 

1.4116 

42 1062 

16 

1 6103 

15 

14949 

1,4 994 

-19 

1.1164 

-1.7 

1.132 

-14 

2.7 

1.3774 

24 

12563 

£.1 942 

•116 

80675 

-165 

6975 

-159 

- 


- 

- 

- 1054 

05 

12614 

07 

1253 

04 942 

-0.1 

7.7414 

-0.1 

7.7437 

04 

-14 

368295 

-4.7 

37.642 

-44 

5.1 

118595 

5.0 

114295 

44 1264 

-1.7 

3256 

-1.7 

3286 

-14 

-04 

14624 

-04 

14725 

-09 

-02 

3.7522 

-02 

3.7569 

-02 

12 

14505 

1/1 

1431 

1.6 

-104 

44145 

-102 

5.117 

-94 

-04 

2924 

-02 

292325 

-04 - 

-142 

38 

-124 

3923 

-64 - 


■ THTTF MOUTH EUROMAWK FUTURES (UFF6)- DMIm points of IQOU. 

Open Sen price Change High Low Est uol Open InL 
Jot 96.05 96.05 -0.02 96J35 96.05 100 320 

Mar 9520 95.77 -0.03 95.80 83.73 83606 327218 

Jun 95.51 9528 -0.04 9521 95.44 54550 267286 

Sep 9521 9527 -0.05 95.31 9524 42399 197262 

■ OHE MOffTH EUROflURK FUTWES (UFFE)' DM3m pewits of 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl ml Open if 

New 

- 

96.41 

-0.01 


. 

0 

60 

Dec 

, 

96.10 

-0.03 

. 


0 

5941 

Jan 

9621 

9615 

-047 

9621 

9621 

50 

150 

Feb 

9609 

9603 

-0.07 

9609 

96. OS 

50 

0 


! MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (UFFE)" Li 000m points of 100% 



Open 

Se« price Change 

High 

Low 

Est uoi Open an. 

Dec 

3394 

93.94 

-0.02 

93.95 

93.90 

13404 

111371 

Mar 

94.82 

9441 

-0 04 

94.65 

94.59 

15031 

103154 

JLh 

94.95 

94.97 

-0.04 

95.00 

94.93 

15543 

94151 

Sep 

94.95 

9446 

-0.06 

94.89 

94.93 

7119 

83159 

■ THREE MONTH EURO SWISS RAWS FUTURES (UFFE) SFrlm prints of 100% 


Open 

Seri price Change 

High 

LOW 

Esl vof Open M. 

Dec 

9748 

9745 

•003 

97.98 

9742 

7560 

84938 

Mar 

97.70 

97.72 

-0.02 

B7.73 

97 69 

5519 

46203 

Jun 

97 48 

9749 

-0.03 

97.50 

97/47 

2012 

27560 

Sep 

9740 

97.31 

-043 

97.3? 

9720 

626 

19063 

■ THREE MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YIQOm points cA 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open inL 

Dec 

. 

89/47 

+0.02 

- 

. 

0 

rata 

Mar 

- 

99.43 

+0.02 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 

Jun 

• 

9927 

+0.03 

* 

- 

0 

n/a 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm paints of 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EeL vol 

Open inL 

Dec 

9632 

95.34 

-0.01 

B524 

9532 

639 

10889 

Mar 

9521 

9522 

-0.02 

9523 

9621 

517 

6393 

Jun 

95.13 

9613 

-003 

95.14 

95.12 

363 

5719 

Sep 

9605 

9505 

-0.05 

9606 

9545 

505 

5902 


not dkeesy 
nfenCka 


: hjTurrtj aba traded on APT 


■ THREE MONTH EUROOOLUIR (1MM) Sim points of 100% 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Oc« IT • Mr PKr Fft 

Belgium (BFr) i<», \*A7 1626 

Danroar* (DKi) 54.15 10 8204 

Francs (FFr) 6121 1126 10 

Germany (DM) 2083 3209 3253 

Ireland |1E) 53.15 9216 0641 

holy (U 2.112 0290 0243 

Nalfwriands <R) 1821 3281 2276 

Ncrwy (NKi) 51.46 9203 6267 

Portugal (Es) 2024 3.738 3291 

Spain (Pta) 24.44 4213 3273 

Sweden (SKr) 47,79 8228 7.771 

Swftnrtand (SFr) 24.78 4273 4226 

UK (E) 5829 1029 9290 

Canada P*) 2822 4260 4279 

USA (S) 3048 8.737 5.931 

Japan (Y) 3027 5.809 4238 

Ecu - 4056 7A90 B284 


L R NKr 

J4735L-2&6 -4043 
2564 2-858 10.52 

2912 3.360 11-95 

0707 1.127 4208 
2517 2203 1023 

100 0115 0410 

8808 1 3257 

2437. 2*11 10 

8504 1.106 . 3233 
1157 1235 4.749 

2263 2.811 9287 

1173 1.353 4212 

2793 3222 11.48 

1240 1.488 0114 

1727 1.983 7.088 

1438 1259 5202 

1921 0216 7.881 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Oct 17 Ecu can. Rats Change % +/- from % spread Div. 



Open 

loteu 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open int 

Dec 

94.13 

94.11 

_ 

94.17 

94.11 

88415 

605494 

Mar 

8447 

94.03 

-4.11 

94.11 

94.03 

116.063 

448417 

Jun 

93.99 

9344 

-0.13 

94.04 

9346 

99.966 

343.345 


Ireland 

Finland 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

France 

Netbertende 

Belglran 

Germany 

Austria 


0.798709 

525424 

190048 

163.626 

187298 

724555 

045863 

2.16979 

39.7191 

1.92573 

132465 


against Ecu 

on day 

can. raze 

v weakest 

ind 

0.763214 

+4401504 

-4.44 

646 

30 

540225 

+040375 

042 

128 

-5 

1922.16 

+1.17 

042 

128 

-6 

166.036 

+0204 

126 

045 

-0 

200404 

+0243 

142 

0.88 

-10 

7/49283 

+040894 

2.01 

020 

-U 

6.99576 

+040855 

2.12 

0.08 

-18 

221664 

+040292 

2.16 

045 

-16 

404794 

+04488 

217 

044 

-16 

1.96742 

+040256 

216 

0.04 

-21 

134479 

+04186 

321 

000 

-16 

308.847 

-0426 

4.60 

-228 


0.889248 

-0.005559 

-1349 

1741 

- 


■ US TWteSURV MLL FUTURES OMM) Sim per 100% 

Dec 96.03 95-03 - 95.05 95.02 

Mar 95.02 9522 - 95.07 95.02 

Jun - 9426 - - 9428 

AB (Xwn WwBet tips, are for pmWoui day 


■ EtmOMARK OPTIONS (UFFE) DMim points of 100% 


110 4.B70 

249 4209 

53 263 


Dfeh Krarwr. FWnch FrW*. Noraegtan Kmwr. and BwefWi Kmrcr per 1ft Belgian Franc. Yen. Esariq Lka hd tooa per TO 


: FUTURES QMM) DM 125.000 per DM 


I YEN FUTURES (IMM) Yen 12.5m per Yen 100 



Open 

latest 

Change 


Low 

Esl wl 

Open Int 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Eat. vol 

Open InL 

Dec 

02752 

OS689 


0.5680 

04876 

12.163 

68424 

Dec 

04428 

04383 

-0.0036 

0.8458 

0-6350 

33283 

86211 

Mer 

04780 

■ 0.5712 

-04068 

04713 

0.5707 

7 

2.355 

Mar 

04500 

0.8533 

- 

0.8502 

04502 

17 

875 

Jun 


04800 

- 

04800 

- 

1 

2417 

JUn 

- 

0.8624 

- 

" 

* 

2 

165 


NON ERM MEMBERS 

Greece 295269 308.847 -0226 4.60 -228 

UK 0.793103 0.689248 -0.005559 -13-09 1721 

Ecu cental rata h by he Euapaan CornresDi. Oncnan we m deocwidng nteme s^engm. 
Percwngfl cnanges are to toe a poathe cnange donows a werii amncvOarergenea ana ha rata 
pwman two rereads: Hie parcentaqe uM eren m bwween 9» aoud mrdwr and to cereal raw tar a 
currency, and Bw ncrwiun p etmated p wet ta dntetan ri me agency's mortoet nxs from ta Ecu 
Cereal toe. l7rtWC Srotog aopendad tarn EBM Ataahnent eatataM try me Frtancad Term 


■ PlIM.Ann HI* SE ft/S OPTIONS E31250 (canta per pound) 


Strike 

Price 

Now 

Dec 

CALLS - 
Jan 

Mar 

Now 

Oec 

PUTS — 
Jan 

Mar 

9575 

027 

0.38 

D.13 

0.17 

0 

0.01 

0.11 

0.15 

0600 

0.14 

0.16 

0.04 

0.06 

042 

0-04 

027 

029 

1625 

041 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.14 

0.18 

0.40 

0.48 

9650 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D28 

028 

0.73 

0.73 

9675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.03 

043 

048 

048 


Em- waL total. Ceta 223*8 Pun 10071. Pnntaua day"* open wl. Cota 3319*3 Pita 312346 
■ EURO S«nS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFrlm paints of 100% 


I FRANC FUTURES (IMM) SFr 125.000 per SFr ■ s 

0.0913 0.6BG4 -02047 0.6884 0.6837 7261 38248 Dec 

02920 aS820 -0.0055 0.6925 0.6920 87 1.706 Mar 

0.7040 - a 7042 - 3 267 Jwi 


MO FUTURES (IMM) £62,500 per C 

1.6144 12142 -02006 12168 12120 5,504 29.721 

12060 1.6100 - 1.6050 1.8080 5 256 

12040 - - 1.6020 52 27 


Strike 

Price 

Nov 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Jan 

Nov 

— PUTS - 

Dec 

Jan 

1410 

149 

2.44 

242 

1.12 

i4« 

2-52 

1.620 

1.36 

143 

2.51 

1.60 

2.35 

344 

1430 

040 

1.51 

1.96 

2.19 

247 

3.62 


Strike 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS “ 

Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

9600 

0.12 

0.12 

0.10 

0.17 

0.40 

041 

9825 

0.03 

045 

044 

023 

028 

0.80 


Previous day's wl. Cwto - Puts 10 Prav. doy% open mL.Cds2&91 2 Pure 29211 


Est vcL total. Cota 0 Puts a Previous day's open Ml, Crib 3125 Puts 2819 
■ EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LI 000m pafaits of 100% 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Oct 17 Oer- 7 days One Th/00 Sot One 

rtgtt notice montti momhn manBta year 

Interbank Storing 73,-612 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 73, - 7>4 7j, - 7h 7ft - 7ft 

Sudlng CDs - 71, - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7JJ - 7ft 7JJ - 7|J 

Treasury BBs - - 7ft • 6B 7*, - 7 - - 

- - 7 - 612 71, - 7ft 7ft - 7fi ' 

Local authority depa. 6% - Bit 7 - 7ft - 7 7ft - 7*§ 7ft - 7ft 7jJ - 7 U 
Otscoufl Marttri taps ®-*8 T-A 


Strike 

Pnce 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

— PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

9375 

027 

020 

125 

0.08 

0.04 

043 

9400 

a 12 

0.69 

1.02 

0.18 

firm 

0.05 

9425 

0.04 

040 

0.80 

0.35 

0.14 

0.08 


■ TW1EE MONTH STERLBM FUTURES (UFFE) C500.000 potttts of 100% 



Open 

Salt price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl wl Open Int 

Dac 

90.82 

92.65 

+0.02 

92.65 

92.62 

9544 

132778 

Mar 

9248 

92.62 

+041 

92.02 

92.58 

9699 

119005 

Jun 

92.81 

92.66 

+O.Q2 

8247 

92-61 

9548 

85402 

Sap 

92.72 

92.76 

- 

S2.7S 

92.72 

9724 

64733 

Dec 

92.87 

92.90 

+041 

92.91 

9245 

9955 

64484 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Em. vol. mol. Ceta 8*W Put* 267a PteukHB devto open Ire. Gator 233296 Pub 111734 
■ PHILADELPHIA SE P MARK/S OPTIONS DM62.500 (S per DM) 


UK clearing bark base tendng raaa 7 par tern from Aug 7. 1997 

Up tto 1 1-3 3-6 6-tt B-12 

month month nnonlhs rimdffl mottlliB 

Crete N Tax dap. (E100JM0) 2>2 5^ 5 5 4ft 

Certa ofT«dop. undarCUXMJOOaZiape. Dapoata wftndrawn toreaen iftpc. 

Aim. tandor rata el rtaneura on Oct 17. t&srrpc. B23D thad rale SaB-.gjPg h Fto ica._ Unta 
up day Sep aa 1997. Agreed rate tor pertod Ocr 26, 1997 10 Not as. 1997. Schem e S AH pii. 
ManrataM tor petod Aug 30, 1997 10 Sep 3ft 1897. Scheme Itf & V 729ipc. Finance 
House Bobs Rom Tfepc tram Oct T. 1997 


I on APT. AM Open (merest Bge. ire tor prevtous day. 


■ SHORT STERLMO OPTIONS (UFFE) E500.000 poirTO Of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

— PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

8260 

0.19 

042 

044 

004 

0.10 

0.18 

9Z7S 

044 

0.10 

020 

0.14 

043 

049 

9300 

0 

OJX3 

0.11 

045 

041 

045 


EeL voL torre Ceta 4417 Putt 1051 Previous day's open M- Coit 201206 Ana 221363 


Adam 3 Company 7.00 
AIEed hsh Bank ((SB) 720 
•Herey Ansbacher 720 
Banco Btbao Vccaya 720 
Bon*, of Cyprus 7.00 
Bank of Ireland 720 
BankodrKta 7.00 

Bar* □( SaJttand 720 
Barclays Bonk 720 
Bill BkolMd East 7.00 
•BRHRShriey&CaUd 720 
CribankNA 720 

Oyrittdria Bonk 720 
The CtxpteaOvB SarA720 
Couos&Co 720 

Cyprus Popular Bar*. 720 
DuncaiLatwita 720 


Exeter Trust UmAed 820 
financial £ Gh> Bank 800 
•Rotoen Fleming & Co 720 
■Gunness Mahon 720 
Habte Bank AG Zurich 720 
•HambrosBOTk 720 
Hontabie 3 Gen Ire Bk.720 
C. Hoars 8 Co 720 
Hongkong & Shanghai 7 .00 
imastBc Bank (UK) LfdTOO 
Jifen Hodge Baric 7.00 
•Leopeu JosetP 3 Sans 720 
LloydS Bank 720 

MkflandBank 720 

M a ftrt e anwuer 720 
•flea Brarhers 7.00 
Ftayal Bk of ScpOand 720 
SccrishWitlomsBOTh 720 


•Singer 3 Fnectander 7.00 
•Smh 8 W9tmsn Sres 720 
Sun Banking Cap LSI 720 
TS8 720 

Untad Bank of Ktacat 7.00 
Unty Truss Bank Pic 700 
WhiteawayLteriaw 7.00 
York shoe Bar* 7.00 

• Members of London 
fanestmen! Banking 
AwonaWnn 
* in adu «ntsii a 6on 


CALLS “ 
Dec 

Jan 

Nov 

- PUTS - 
Dec 

jai 

1.41 

_ 

046 

043 

0.61 

1.09 

149 

0.42 

062 

081 

082 

1.11 

0.68 

045 

1.04 


Previous ckiy'9 voL Colli Zi Puts 108 . Prnv. dav'o open inL, Cate 9.940 too 33284 


■ OTHER CURRENCIES 

Od 17 E S 

Cadi Rp 533315 - 53.4^4 329920 ■ 310370 
Hungary 317581 - 317293 196530 - 186570 
kaa 485120 ■ 484650 300020 - 300600 
KonB 0A9M - 64921 630W - 63043 

POM 15074 - 15147 14070 - 14100 

festo 947754 - 948126 588100 - 586450 
UAL 19371 - 55400 16728 - 15730 


FT GUBME to WORLD CURRENCIES 

The FT Glide to World Currencies 
Ubte can be found on Vie Markets 
page In Monday's edftion. 



;,nr : 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND OCTOBER 18 /OCTOBER 19 199 


UNIT TRUSTS 





WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

CFShawUtfflties 1,520 

Afaerteen Frontier Markets i.«4 


Schroder Seoul 


MSG American Recovery 
Abbey Latin American 


1,434 

1.412 


BOTTOM FIVE OV&l 1 YEAR 
Old Mutual Thailand Acc 431 
Saves Prosper Golds Exp 515 
Henderson Japan Smaller Cos 549 
Save & Prosper Japai Small Cos 568 
Schroder Send 576 




. ' /V - f ’ 

*\ 

• •' '• /•■?? 

700— Xf\'i 



v • 

500 *— *- 1 > i i i 

• ■ • ■ ■ ■ . 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
H8 Samuel US&nalter cos ; 2,623 
PM North AiDMctfGnwta ; 255® 

Pnaflc Techooiowr 2£5E s jxc 
RtB rii nid uH Headih ' 1 • ^436 ' 


Prolific Technology 


3500 


22BT 

1 ■ “*••• ,V:> : • iflOQ 

BOTTOM FIVEOVSTSYEABS 

. 358 ’ ijn 


1JS00 


1996 


97 


Schroder Seoul 





TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS; •’ 
.iProWcTechnoto® 
Garthoro/MericanBnei'Gft 4JXZ : ' 

PM North America Growib ■ , 3^61 1.600 
DM Mutual European . ' 3863 ^ 

WfiSamuetUS Smaller Cos ■ ZJ4Z 


TOP FIVE OVER .10 YEARS 


UB» 


Saw A Prosper Korea 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5, YEARS *vm 

534 
.779 
.316. 

. ... 

M&G Japan & General Acc • 641 




F&C USSmafi Companies. 
Framfington Health 
entowre Americar Emet Gft- 
Friends Prw Europe® Gth 


7,886 
7,463 . 

5391 8,000 

5334 ' 74W ; 


Hill Samuel US Smaller 




5358 *°oo 

5,000 

480Q 


•2BOO- 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER to YEARS 

305 3,000 ' 
,482 
560 

Saw S Prosper Gotd&Exp 3SB 

M&G JapanS General Acs 599 






Y.-z - 


m 




IjOOOw... ......... .. ....... ... 

. l { r-1 T . f-r.-t f r l 


. —.BlDf 
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Ta&te show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year perform an ce. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Source: Reuters {01625 511311) 




Indices 


Average Un& Trust 

1088 

1377 

2038 

2289 

as 

2 A ' 

Average Investment Trnst 

1180 

1383 

2410. 

2424 

4v4 

S3 

Bank 

1038 

1113 

1199 

1815 

0 l 0 

5 JS 

BuUng Sodeiy 

1033 

1111 

1204 

1819 

0 j 0 

52 . 

Stockmarket FTSE Afl-Shoe 

1280 

1774 

2413 

2916 

22 

32 

fenfiatiem 

1036 

1098 

tM3 

1548 

0l3 


■ UK Growth 

1 year (Q 

3 

5 

10 Votary Yld% 

Jorinson Fry Slater Growth 

1211 

2136 

2695 

m 

3.1 

03 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1138 

1918 

3012 

. 

2A 

1.7 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1267 

1890 

_ 

_ 

2J& 

1.0 

Mercury Recovery 

1160 

1882 

2589 

1919 

3L0 

1.5 

OM Hartley Growth 

1210 

1880 

2789 

_ 

2A 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1156 

1584 

2244 

2057 

2 JS 

1.7 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1343 

1852 

2754 

2455 

23 

3.3 

Bntanrua UK General Inc 

1234 

1771 

2222 

2028 

2 A 

2.8 

Co-op Pens Equity Dis 

1278 

1765 

2220 

_ 

2J6 

3.0 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1219 

1765 

2320 

2487 

2-2 

23 

Henderson Ex Income & Growth 1235 

1732 

2317 

2557 

22 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1192 

1575 

2162 

2286 

23 

2A 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





Gartmora UK Smaller Companies1126 

2046 

3191 

1788 

33 

0.4 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1108 

1910 

_ 

- 

3.0 

1.1 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies1044 

1866 

3117 

1552 

33 

1.6 

AES Smaller Companies 

1066 

1856 

2S92 

. 

23 

12 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1118 

1776 

3195 

1840 

29 

0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1030 

1411 

2302 

1515 

33 

1.6 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1219 

1980 

3385 

3690 

22 

3.7 

Lazard UK Income 

1223 

1812 

2562 

3000 

22 

3.7 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1185 

1725 

ZODO 

2851 

22 

3.7 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1225 

1714 

2676 

2525 

23 

3.6 

Mercury Income 

1229 

1708 

2428 

2505 

2 A 

3.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1191 

1537 

2261 

■yoaa 

23 

4.1 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




Prolific Extra Income 

1166 

1620 

2273 

2146 

2.1 

3£ 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1185 

1562 

2191 

1729 

23 

3-6 

CIS UK Income 

1218 

1547 

2135 

- 

2 A 

3.6 

Midland Monthly Income 

1231 

1536 

- 

- 

23 

3.8 

Cler Med Retirement Income Inc 1228 

1532 

2264 

- 

23 

52 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1148 

1417 

2037 

1941 

13 

5.1 

INVESTMENT 

TRUSTS 


■ UK Eq & Bd 

BWD Balanced PortfbUa 
Pwpetual High Income 


Canute Income Dis 
NP 1 UK Extra Income Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Aberdeen Fixed Interest 
Thornton Preference Inc 
Henderson Preference & Bond 
M&G Corporate Bond 
CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Gilt 

M&G Gfit & Fixed Interest 
Gartmora PS Fixed Interest 
Murray Acumen Reserve 
Mercury Long-Dated Band 
Schroder GBt & Fixed Int Acc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


GT International income Inc 
Martin Currie lrrt*l Income 
Mayflower Global Income 
M 8 G international Income 
Barclays International Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Baring Global Bond 
Newton International Bond 
City Financial Beckman Infl 


Barclays BGI Inti Fix Int Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


year® 

3 • 

' 5 

10 . 

ytMOBy'rkBt 

■ International iywfi 

3 

5 

10 VotaSttyW* 

1187 

1772 

2822 

- 

2.7 

12 

Prolific Technology 

1165 

2556 

4250 

5314 

&4 

- 

1216 

1689 

2679 

- 

23 

33 

Framfington Health 

1128 

2436 

3109 

5991 

63 

- 

t 1163 

1628 

2451 

- 

22 

33 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1273 

2077 

3254 

3323 

33 

13 

1197 

1610 

97tp 

2214 

13 

33 

Henderson Global Technology 

1147 

2029 

3236 

4554 

S3 

- 

1104 

1537 

2292 

- 

23 

32 

Framllngton Financial 

1295 

1963 

3197 

4448 

33 

09 

1151 

1532 

2266 

2187 

20 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1128 

1364 

2082 

2320 

33 

1.0 

St 






■ Nth America 







1140 

1507 

2503 

2714 

13 

8.1 

HBl Samuel US Smaller Co’a 

1173 

2623 

3742 

7886 

5.1 

- 

1141 

1477 

1771 

2509 

1 3 

7.7 

PM North America Growth 

1309 

2586 

3991 

5554 

4A 

0.1 

1142 

1438 

1688 

2044 

13 

73 

Royal Life United States 

1310 

2287 

3672 

4536 

33 

0.2 

1168 

1438 

- 

- 

1-9 

63 

Ffdefity American Spec Sits 

1293 

2261 

3075 

4634 

5 2 

- 

1177 

1426 

1853 

- 

13 

7.6 

Ktenwort Benson Amer Small Co 1233 

2255 

2850 

3358 

45 

- 

1068 

1334 

1607 

2120 

13 

6.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1219 

1876 

2609 

3636 

4.1 

0.4 







■ Europe 







1143 

1374 

1498 

2148 

13 

5.8 

Jupiter European 

1180 

2084 

3298 

4691 

33 

02 

1124 

1336 

1506 

- 

13 

6.6 

Baring Europe Select 

1206 

2083 

3240 

2956 

3 A 

03 

1104 

1331 

1487 

- 

13 

6.4 

Threadneedle Euro Sel Gt Acc R 1306 

2029 

3160 

3094 

33 

- 

1129 

1324 

- 

- 

22 

5.3 

INVESCO European Growth 

1238 

1966 

3363 

3267 

3-8 

- 

1062 

1300 

1464 

- 

1.8 

7.3 

Friends Prov European Gth 

1261 

1943 

3027 

5858 

33 

- 

1074 

1241 

1373 

2082 

1.5 

5.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1209 

1619 

2438 

2882 

32 

0.7 

iity Income 




■ Japan 







1163 

1539 

2049 

2771 

23 

1.9 

GT Japan Growth 

923 

949 

1563 

1311 

36 

- 

1188 

1523 

2201 

- 

2A 

3.3 

Martin Currie Japan 

931 

932 

1628 

- 

S3 

- 

1167 

1457 

2116 

2207 

13 

23 

Bajflis Gifford Japan 

988 

891 

1360 

1282 

SA 

- 

1175 

1429 

2130 

2637 

2A 

3.7 

Newton Japan 

948 

885 

1426 

1124 

52 

- 

1188 

1415 

1906 

1954 

2.7 

1.3 

Schroder Tokyo tnc 

916 

873 

1525 

1848 

5.1 

- 

1129 

1437 

2018 

2158 

2A 

2A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

779 

683 

1138 

978 

SA 

02 

ed Interest 




■ Far East inc Japan 






1024 

1336 

1554 

- 

1 A 

43 

ATB Govett Greater China 

1127 

1171 

2348 

2645 

S3 

- 

1031 

1290 

1438 

- 

2.1 

4.7 

Thornton Oriental Income inc 

1003 

1017 

1506 

1812 

3.7 

33 

985 

1265 

1295 

1884 

23 

5.0 

Friends Prov Pacific Basin 

889 

929 

1667 

1480 

43 

0.0 

: 1011 

1257 

1349 

2101 

1.7 

5.1 

United Friendly Far Eastern 

846 

923 

1517 

- 

43 

0.7 

1030 

1240 

- 

- 

IjO 

6.0 

Martin Currie Far East 

918 

915 

1675 

1722 

53 

- 

968 

1149 

1270 

1850 

13 

43 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

838 

818 

1516 

1586 

43 

03 


Best Peps 


Johnson ’'A ^ 

Juater Bxaaeen . • HBfr.SDQh: ■ 

Save & Prosper Rnarjds} Secs . : 

■ Gartmora UK Smaller Comparfesllj* •. 

Threadneede Biro Sd Gt Acc-R 1306 / 2029, 

•.nZTJZZZ rrr, • . ^ - ..IMS- 




■ * 


AVSWGE'UTPB 5 ; 


■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Barclays Property 
Norwich Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 yea- p 3 . 5 -10 . - vwai^irw* 

1286 1 456 2816 - 23 .13 

1078 1170 1390 - M M 

1084 1158 1587 -. 18 53. 

1134 1261 1931 - 1-6 48 


. s. 

-. -c 

.X 




3W?V 


Commodity & Energy 


M&G Commodity & General 
Save & Prosper Commodity 
Hffl Samuel Natural Resources 
TSB Natural Resources 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


929 

1099 

2211 

1577 

43 

0.6 


1 * , Jr 

« a 

914 

995 

1931 

1512 

S3 

- 


» ■ *• 

qjp j 

863 

909 

1577 

1211 

43 

04 



789 

846 

2239 

1790 

S3 

0.3 

r; 

■» t’- 


789 

861 

2129 

1106 

6.1 

0.8 

>• 


•i. - 


■ Investment Trust Units 

Ouster Investment Trusts Inc 
Quttter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 


Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 
Exeter Fund of Investment Tst 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Fund of Funds 

R & SA Portfolio 

Britannia Managed Portfio Inc 


Lazard Income Inc 
Fidelity MoneybuBder Plus 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1138 1598 2096 
Fleming General Opportunities 1182 1519 1919 
Capei-Cure Hallmark Growth 
Newton Bridge 
Bafflia Gifford Managed 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


- 14 2.3 

- 18 3.0 

1203 1505 1906 2176 2 A 1.5 

1196 1499 - - 25 28 

1148 1487 1959 2463 24 2.4 

1108 1363 1798 2191 2.1 2.2 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 
Friends Prov Australian 
INVESCO Kong Kong & China 
Old Mutual Hong Kong 
Old Mutual New Zealand 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1185 1766 3041 4584 
1051 1419 2261 3437 
1204 1413 2356 2757 
1016 1336 2212 3450 
979 1295 2192 


65 0.1 
44 

64 02 
6J5 0.6 
34 1.8 


Mercury Emerging Markets 


Portfolio Emerging Markets 


824 856 1670 2410 54 0.8 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1074 

1399 

2639 

- 

23 

0 A 

1132 

1351 

2636 

- 

23 

4.4- 

1068 

1338 

2254 

2439 

23 

1J3 

1070 

1323 

2321 

2483 

23 

1.5 

1076 

1295 

2394 

2415 

23 

04 

1081 

1271 

2216 

2154 

2J5 

2.0 

1136 

1520 

2190 


23 

1.0 

1120 

1491 

2344 

- 

2.7 

1.3 

1115 

1466 

2106 

- 

23 

3-5 

1165 

1461 

1774 

- 

22 

SA 

1119 

1449 

2339 

- 

23. 

03 

1086 

1302 

1891 

1901 

23 

1-8 

Mkts 




r‘ ‘ 

1192 

1219 

- 

- 

S3 

02 

1142 

1099 

- 

- 

43 

0.4 

1059 

1032 

2874 

2160 

43 

• 

1044 

1023 

■ - 

- 

42 

0J3 

1183 

972 

- 

- 

S3 

0.4 

1081 

933 

1883 

2011 

5.1 

0.4 


eft ■' 


xl 
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. » -» ‘ 
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WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish Natio nal Capital 
Framfington Dual Capital 
Fulcrum Capital 
Schroder Split Fund Capital 


Scottish National Capita! 


Fleming IncomeA Growth Capital 2,107 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 


East German 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 
Aberdeen New Thai 
bnesco Japan Discovety 
Siam Selective Growth 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS . 
TO Technology. B ;. V:‘- 4,496-. 

Scottish National. Capftal : • 3^000 
Foreign & Col EntenFtee , 2^06 

Candowr ... ' . ; -’ ! --?,422 

Bartig Emerging Eordpe , 2,416 


East German 


1,0001 


800 


TOP FIVE OVSI 5 YEARS 
TOTedinologjrB . 

Invesco Engfish & Wl 

Scottish Nafioiial Capital 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 
Foreign & Col Biterprise. 


Invesco Korea 


223W 
6303 

6300 3flpo — 
•5,686 
5,484 


TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Candover . 7,604 

MOT Capital 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 


. 6 ' 266 .: ..- 

r chi ' I : la : li - ,r * • ■ • 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER -3 YEARS. 
East German 201 

Peipetuaf Japanese / 355 

Siam SelectivB GftwO? 368 

bwescoKorea 7 383 

FWeflty Japanese Values 387 


600 






200 




BOTTOM FIVE OVBI 5 YEARS ZJX0 


94 95 


96 


97 


East German 
Edinburgh Java 
Baflfe Giffonl Shin Nippon 
bnesco Korea 
Korea-Eurape Fund 



FQghts&.lsbuealnc. 


| _ .. . » - :.W9y- t : ■ 


ijon 


ifim 


"Law DelieiSire'Corpdrallori 

4209: 


"-'h" 

• •• • *_• / 

. BOTTOM FIVE OVER TO "YEARS 

3300.— 


Thst of Property Shares' - : 

360 

ajoba-7— 


Invesco Enterprise - * - f 

: 429. 

. 1.000*3# 

- j • p- j 

Framfington Income: &£ 3 p 8 ak 
.Jove Capital 1 • j ■ [’ 

r. 6Q5 
616 

•- 8 T '' 

■ l i i."t, 

Korea-Europe Fund ; ’ '.. _ 

712 

■ 



CftS'ai’ 


Stl-^xr'. . -J ’ t.fff 


«Rwv.bw-"i • 

• s- rr " 'Ty 
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Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see mam paper. 


. *• 
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■ UK General 

Flaming Claverhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Finsbury Growth 
Murray Split Capital (Units) 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 yearff) 

3 

5 DbfPmR Votetffiy YW% 

■ Int Cap Gth 

i»«rB 

3 

5 DofPnf) Votiflly YlclK 

■ Japan 

lywfi) 

3 

5 IWRaH VbWSty YUK 

■ High Income 

lyferfl 

3 ; 

5 toffhfl Votaflfr'YliflS 

4 jetTS: *,i . 

< •. Orlto.- i 

Z -*** 

1465 

2077 

2721 

-3 

3.7 

21 

Jupiter Primadona 

1479 

2098 

4691 

-6 

48 

1 A 

GT Japan 

942 

793 

1366 

5 

6.0 

08 

Gartmora Scotland (Units) 

1209 

1647 

2133 

- 

32 . 18 

J - -.7 

* 
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* Over lOyoo- gilts. To provide a high level of Income by investing bi bitemational debt secuntiea. 


Threadneedle mergers continue 


14 NO 500 - 


No 1,000 - 


The planned merger of the 
financial services arm of 
BAT with Switzerland’s 
Zurich insurance group 
creates the potential for 
further confusion for 
unitholders, unsure of which 
organisation runs their 
trust writes Jonathan 
Guthrie. 

They bought the invest- 
ments from insurers Allied . 
Dunbar and Eagle Star, 
which both now belong to 
BAT. The money has been 


managed for some time by 
Threadneedle, BAT’S asset 
manager. But only now have 
the trusts been rebranded as 
Threadneedle products. But 
a further name change is not 
imminent, says Thread- 
needle's David Sachon. 

A good job too. Mare 
disruption is the last thing 
the 200,000 unitholders need. 
This year they have had to 
get to grips with a complex 
series of mergers to combine 
Allied Dunbar’s and Eagle 


Star’s £5bn in trusts.. At the 
same time, the famfrigr emits 
are being replaced with ' 

' shares, as the trusts are 

converted into sub- funds of 
an open-ended investment 

company (oeic), a new ldnd ■ 

of Investment designed for 
sale across European 
borders. 

The process passed an 
Important milestone this 
week when Threadneedle 
announced that a majority of 
unitholders had voted in 


favour of the. changes. One 
group of Allied' Dunbar. - 
investors have, already 
. received oeic shares in 
return far units : The totgi m 
can be quite different, ’ 
though the -value win bp. the " 
■ same. The siiares can be soM. 
-at thesamepriceasfbra. 
purchase, instead of at.a 
discount, aBfbrmerty. Other 
Allied Dunbar customers- . 
will get their shares next 

week. Eagle Star unitholdera 
in early November. 
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FIN ANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND OCTOBER 18/OCTOBER 19 1997 * 

-—'■■• LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 

Echoes of October 1987 haunt equity market 


MARKET REPORT 


By Stove Thompson, 

UfC Stock Mwkot Ecfitor 

Ten year* ago yesterday, 
marketmakers enthused by a 
Tam pant stock market perfor- 
mance following the 1986 Big 
Bang changes, clambered over 
fititen trees and ducked to avoid 
cascades of roof tiles caused by 
hurricane winds. 

' When the more hardy and 
determined dealers got to their 
trading desks, the electronic mar* 
ket was almost deserted. Trading 
screens were blank and there 
were no FTSE indices available. 

Yesterday brought its own 


problems, with a poor showing 
by Wall Street on Thursday and 
again early yesterday, plus the 
Inevitable bout of nervousness 
ahead of the shift in share trad- 
ing methods on Monday. 

But there were few In the City 
willing to predict anything like 
the market meltdown that 
occurred on October 19 1987. 

“Yes, it was a tough day for the 
traders, who had to tidy up their 
FTSE 100 books, cutting here and 
adding quietly there, to make 
sure we get off to a clean start on 
Monday morning.’* said the head 
trader at one big European secu- 
rities house. 

He remained quietly confident, 
however, about the market's abil* 


FTSE All-Share Index Equity shares traded 
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ity to cope with the new system 
which brings a shift from quote- 
driven to order-driven trading via 
the new electronic order book. 

“The boys and girls will be able 
to cope. They sometimes moon 
and wave their arms about, but 
they cope in tbe end. The only 
real worry will be about a techni- 
cal failure - which is unlikely 
given that we've had endless 
practice runs. There is a worry 
about Wall Street but then there 
is always the possibility of that," 
he concluded. 

The FTSE 100 index kicked off 
tbe day on tbe back Toot and 
down over 32 points, after the 
Dow's 119-point retreat A good 
rally ensued, lifting the index to 


a session best of 5.277.5 over the 
lunchtime period, with the expiry 
of the Footsie future causing 
little pressure in either direction. 

Later it moved in a relatively 
narrow range. Finishing life 
under the quote-driven regime at 
5,271.1. down 16.8. Over tbe week, 
during which a burst of merger.' 
bid activity galvanised share 
prices, the index rose -33.3, or just 
short of 1 per cent. 

The FTSE 250 slipped 13.4 to 
4*150.4. but remained 76.1 ahead 
over the five-day period, having 
hit a new record in midweek. It 
was Lifted by the hostile bid for 
Red land by Lafarge of France. 

Tbe FTSE SmallCap made 
progress all week, culminating in 


another sound performance yes- 
terday with the index hitting a 
peak or 2.406.2. up 0.9 on the ses- 
sion and 27.54, or 1.2 per cent, on 
the week. 

Banking and insurance stocks 
were mainly behind the market’s 
mid-session rally, with talk of 
imminent corporate activity 
boosting Nat West, Barclays, 
Abbey National and Royal Bank 
of Scotland. 

The introduction of tbe new- 
order-driven t radin g system 
means that the FTSE 100 index, 
which is calculated on last trade 
prices, as opposed to marketma- 
ker quotations, will now be avail- 
able only from 8.30am onwards, 
instead of 8am till now*. 
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The final FTSE options 
expiry before the 
introduction of order-driven 
trading passed relatively 
quietly yesterday, after a 
very volatile start on thin 
volume, writes Martin Brice. 

The December FTSE 100 
future opened at 5,307, 53 
above cash with fair value at 
57. December spent much 
of the day around fair value, 
rising near the dose to the 
day's high of 5.360, before 
easing to dose at 5,350. a 
premium to cash of 84. 


In the future, a local trader 
and one house traded 4,000 
lots of the November 
4,625-5,775 strangles, which 
depends on the market 
trading between those levels 
for the next month. 

Heaviest stock option 
trade was in BT, where 
Options Direct bought 
1,250 of the November 465p 
and 425p put spread, and 
250 of the November 465p 
puts, which is a very bearish 
view on the underlying 
stock. 
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■ FTSE 100 INDEX RITURB3 (UfFE) OS per luM rifei point (AFT) 

Often Sea price Change High Low EsL vol Often an. 
Dec 5307.0 5350.0 -35.0 5360.0 5290.0 9781 73799 

Mar - 5388.0 -35X 0 2140 

■ FTSC 250 WPEX FUTURES (UFFE) CIO per (uK -ndex poini 

Dec - 4987X3 -13.0 - - 0 0534 


■ FTSE TOO «PEX OPTK3H (UFFE) r52B6 ) CIO per Ml Index pom 
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■ EURO STYLE FTSC 100 INDEX OPTION (UFFE) CIO per hX Wei pom 
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MW 1631 Z 6B 227 79 lift BS 134 135 108 1581] 86 186 67 217 

OK 383 1001238712 116 293 131 >2 3M \M IWj VTO in^lSZhltt^WjITIli 
Mr 433 16812 389 20112 318 23812 256 182 

Jnf 518 202 45U2 233 384U 268 3W 2 308 

Qdi 13X18 Pub 13,120 * UnooijtaB teta teke. naateas ten n ham an b*m pnes. 
t Uno OaCsd BQ*y nantha. 


Percemaoe changes since Dacaraber 31 1696 based an Friday Oaober 77 1997 
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Oaf's Yoar teas M Kef WE Xd a*. Tote 
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■ FTSE Actuaries Industry Sectors 
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Banks lead 
the pack 
on rumours 

By Joel IGbazo, Martin Brice 
and Alexander Stevenson 

A series of rumours swept 
through the banking sector 
yesterday helping several of 
the leading issues. 

National Westminster 
made a late sprint to become 
Footsie's best performer as 
the shares gained 36 to 
972' : p in trade of 4.5m. 

The list of rumours 
included one suggesting that 
NatWest was about to merge 
with Barclays following the 
sale of the latter's invest- 
ment banking arm, BZW. 
Barclays announced earlier 
this month that parts of the 
BZW business are for sale. 

Another story suggested 
National Westminster was 
about to dispose of its Nat- 
West Markets investment 
banking arm following a 
study on the way forward for 
the business. 

Barclays added 24 to £16.75 
amid vague talk that it 
might be close to agreeing 
the sale of the equities part 
of its BZW arm. 

Dealers have been talking 
about possible suitors for 
BZW and speculation settled 
on US/Swlss group Credit 
Suisse First Boston and 
Dutch banking giant ENG 
Barings. 

Another story involving 
Barclays suggested the 
group may be in talks about 
a merger with Abbey 
National. The latter rose 24 
to 990>/.p. 

In the rest of the banks. 
Royal Bank of Scotland 
closed 14 ahead at 70lp after 
it said it had joined forces 
with Virgin Direct Group to 
launch a new type of bank 
account 

The bank said tbe new 
account. Virgin One, will 
allow customers to ran all 
their finances, from buying a 
house to paying the gas bill 


to saving for their holiday, 
through one account. 

Investors in the engineer- 
ing sector bad an uncomfort- 
able day as several leading 
stocks suffered a series of 
setbacks. 

Foremost among them was 
TI Group. Footsie’s worst 
faller as it surrendered 36 to 
631 ! ip in brisk trade of 4.1m 
after a series of downgrades 
to profit forecasts. 

The damage was started 
by a downgrade, said to be 
by Dresdner Klein wort Ben- 
son, after a visit to the com- 
pany's John Crane subsid- 
iary in Slough. The visit 
prompted the broker to shift 
from its "add” stance on the 
stock down to a •‘hold’*. 

Traders at other bouses 
said the broker had taken 2 
per cent off forecasts for this 
year and 5 per cent off next. 

Tbe share price fall in 
early trading prompted other 
brokers' teams to take a 
close look at rbeir own profit 
forecasts for the company, 
and selling pressure was 
said to be compounded by 
downgrades from HSBC 
James Capel and NatWest 
Markets. 

The former was said to 
have reduced its forecasts 
for this year from £233m to 
£22Sm. and next year from 
£255m to £253m. The down- 
grades were prompted in 
part by cancelled orders. 

Some traders suggested 
the selling was overdone, 
but the shares have had a 
good run up from 4o6p in 
July. There were also sug- 
gestions that houses did not 
want to be caught long of 
stock before order-driven 
trading begins on Monday. 

LucasVarity lower 

Elsewhere in engineering- 
related stocks. LucasVarity 
was another heavy Footsie 
faller, surrendering 7*4 to 

2l8p. 

The decline was said to be 
caused by a combination of 
HSBC James Capel knocking 
its forecast for the year to 
January by £i0m to £330m. 
and the fulfilment of a large 
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■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 

London (Pence) 

Rises 

Chem Design 130 + 40 

Dixons 67014 + 12 

EWFact 5714+ 13 

Gremlin 14514+ 10* 

Highland Dists 31 1 '.4 + 14 

L Gardner 286 + 2314 

Metalsnjssia 92T*+ 13 

NatWest 972%+ 36 

PhotobiUon 775 + 22% 

SDX Business 217%+ 21 

Servisair 335 + 23 

Utd Assurance 502% + 22 

WhJrsney Mack 26+4% 


Falls 
BAT Inds 
BICC 
Biockleys 
Boot (H.) 
Caverdale 
Gaskell 
LucasVarity 
Mngnse Bronze 
Pace Micro 
Shield Diag 
Smiths Inds 
Tl Group 


585 - 11% 
200 -8 
48% - 6% 

350 - 15 
160%- 9 

387T4- 17% 
218 - 7% 

546%- 11 
54% - 4 

692%- 20 
917%- 16% 
631%- 36 


| LIFFE 

EQUITY OPTIONS 

—mm 

Opaon 

COB ft® — 

ta «ar jtf iso ta M Op tori 

Cs35 — fas 

b» Feb Bay tto fts fey 


“buy" order ending support 
for tbe shares, which raced 
up from 197p to 243p in Sep- 
tember. 

The negative sentiment 
spread to others in the sec- 
tor and saw GKN down 41*A 
at £14.32*4, while Smiths 
Industries surrendered 1614 
to 917V»p. 

Rolls-Royce gained 2 to 
234p in brisk trade of 10m as 
sentiment in the stock was 
helped by the announcement 
from Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment that it was behind the 
very heavy dealings noted in 
the shares on Thursday'. 

MAM said yesterday that 
it had increased its stake 
from 14 per cent to I5i8 per 
cent by buying 16m shares 
od Thursday. 

Shares in Chemical 
Design, the software com- 
pany. bounced back 40 to 
close at 130p. They fell 100 to 

FUSES AND FALLS 


llOp on Wednesday follow- 
ing a profits warning. 

Servisair, the aircraft han- 
dlers. soared 23 to 335p after 
it announced that it had 
been awarded a licence to 
provide ground-handling ser- 
vices at the new Oslo air- 
port 

Pubs did the rounds yes- 
terday as a new company, 
Sirenia, announced its 
arrival on the scene by buy- 
ing over 25 of the smaller 
pubs owned by Regent Inns 
and Grosvenor Inns. Sirenia 
intends to go public within 
12 months of completing 
these acquisitions. 

Shares in the two vendors 
went up on the news - 
Regent by 3 ] 4 to 299 , />p and 
Grosvenor by 6 to 207 1 4p - 
as investors felt that the 
prices paid were fair and 
that tbe sales themselves fit- 
ted in with the strategies of 
both companies. 

Saar, the inkjet printing 
technology group, had a suc- 
cessful debut on the market 
yesterday. 

The shares ended at 
113!4p. compared with a pla- 
cing price of nop. 


AS0A 140 18 a 23 3 4* 6 Gattter 300 23* 33 9 1 7* 15 

P154W 160 7 11 U 10* 12* 14* (-3,7*) 330 ?* 16S 22* 16 23 30 

Abbajp NK1 SS 31* IN W* 3 W fW ^ 393 3)* 41* 54 4 ]? IS* 

2* • » » » 1 rm 420 12* 3. 37* ,6 24 » 


3 n 6292X6 371097 9HL2D 19/2/80 
5/2 470629 7/5/96 1000X0 31/12A5 
371 5617X8 7710/97 992X0 20/2/86 
6/1 308534 17/10/97 85838 28/7/86 

10? 232XB 32/94 90610 14/1/86 

2/1 2125X0 16/7/87 0631 9/9/92 

10/7 2393X2 24/1/94 984X0 WVB2 
28/4 2790X0 12/8/97 379X0 14/1/86 
10/6 2281X7 2/2/94 9B4X0 21/1/88 

9 H 240687 3/6/96 908X0 249® 
977 3086X9 14/10/97 982X9 10711/87 
4/7 3772.15 1671097 995X0 WU06 
10/7 3142X2 11/7/96 97680 14/1/86 
7/7 2325X0 2/10187 989X0 24/B/90 
10/1 43HXS 1471097 987X0 14/1X6 
15/1 301601 17/1097 867X0 14/1/88 
8/2 3251X6 14/10/97 948.10 14/1/86 
7/1 33J4JD 13/1097 927.10 21/1/06 
10/1 2341X4 8/9/97 B72JO 2171/06 

ion 004X9 18/7/97 953X0 10/1/96 
10/1 60HM8 13/10W7 992X0 9/1/88 

30/8 2097X1 1371097 04488 2371/86 

8/7 3319X3 2/204 988X0 21/1/86 

10/7 W63D 11/3/97 975X0 21/1/96 
87 4624X5 21/10/90 07629 971/86 
11/2 2B1X8 26097 017X0 21/1/86 
30/6 2490X3 1371097 870.10 012/86 
24/6 3447X7 14/3/97 962X0 14/1/86 
2/1 3491X9 16/10/97 938X0 1/2/91 

2/1 3144X0 iyiO/97 96BX6 1471/86 

2/1 3370X1 17/10/97 M250 371086 
an 3735X4 101097 985X0 771/91 
3QT1 2488.17 17/10/07 994X0 0712/86 
2/1 2042X617/1097 982X0 3/10/86 
2/1 3103X8 2/1097 98430 1/5/90 

10n 2504X4 16/1QB7 SSXB 13/12/74 

2/1 6043X9 1/1097 972X0 2371/86 
2/1 7873X1 1710/07 950X0 2371/86 
24/3 2184X714/10/97 878X8 25/0/92 
2/1 S55S86 1 VI 097 967X0 23ri/B6 
271 3590.18 16/10/97 86836 1/1090 
OT 2287X1 01097 710X0 10Q9Z 
2/1 3640X8 7/1QB7 977X0 14/1/06 

2 n 2492X1 371007 01X2 1012/74 

05 3495X4 371097 1095X7 9/5/87 


fWM KBtt «* ft W* SE* II* H 

AtasuiB n 1 sm 11 la IT”” 

r71 0) 750 23* 37% S>* « S9i tl<! _ 

MU Qdaacq 500 3J* 44 40 21* 27 32 

rS15*l 550 1» 2* 27 52* 55 SOfc tWruiess 

BAA SB 95* 69* 71* 11* 17* 20* r63H 

(•589*1 BOO 20* 49 50 31 31 42 Haasn 

BAT IndS 550 62* T4* BtH 21 33* a [*303*1 


Eiand Met 600 41 54* 67* i 1 -. 17* 25* 

r632*J 650 12* ZT> 41* T< 41* 50 

Guinness BXI 43* 50* 7T* 5 M 21* 

r63S 650 13 31* 44 22 35 4? — 

Haaan 300 13* 24 29* 7* 13* 19* Totab 

r303*) 330 4 13 16 ZTr. 31 3B-: Dm tea 





On Friday 


c 

Tver 5 days 

l — 


Am* 

Fads 

Same 

Hass 

Fate 

Sams 

Bniah Funds 

35 

44 

0 

225 

167 

3 

Other Road Interest 

5 

1 

3 

5 

1 

39 

Mineral Extraction 

52 

08 

35 

318 

431 

180 

General Manutacurars 

113 

168 

330 

785 

633 

1.704 

Consumer Goods 

44 

63 

134 

304 

268 

632 

Services 

112 

140 

325 

719 

588 

1.586 

Utilities 

13 

21 

16 

111 

66 

73 

Rmndals 

101 

107 

104 

583 

467 

964 

Investment Trusts 

73 

212 

334 

772 

634 

1.693 

Others 

Totals 

47 

585 

61 

915 

252 

1.631 

309 

4.131 

277 

3X32 

1X01 

8X75 


Pan tea ea on those convenes bad on iho London Shore Sen+eo. 


500 S 50 
THE 171 W* 


S 44 58* 62* IsylTiteCts 360 32 36* 41 I* 

» « (*388) 390 11* 18 25 II 


1TO 115* M IK* lit IS 154 KnoOstwr BOD 40 78* SB* IT* 3* 331- 


™ ** J* r834^) 801 21* 51* 62 32V. 50 61 

2*9 2 W 2 ® 2 * U—0 280 13 a* B* 5* 14 19 

JSJL ® _? ® ^ 300 s is a* i*-< :r: 31* 

l 9 15* 19 

C628W) 550 Z7* 44 S 42 49 SB 33) 4V. U W* 28 2* 3S> 

BP OT 65 88* KB 3* 40* 47* fr*»Wr 200 20* 2B 32 J* 6 8* 

(*928*) 950 30* 81* 75 53* 64* 70* <"218) 22) 7* 14* 20* 0* :4V 17* 

Onta Steal 1 BO 12* It K* 8h 12* 17 P 6 0 TOO 39 50* ffi 7> 19* S 

naaw 200 <* 10 o 21 24* 3* r 727*j 750 32<> a 31 43 53 

Cate t. Wire 500 10 78 88* 17* 75 Xi PmM B50 57 76* 07 V* 20 31 

r539J4) SO 33 51* 03* S* 47* 57 (-691) 700 21 41 69 V, 41 S3* 

Cartel Dote 850 79* 90* 117 37 55 66* ITJZ 950 43* 72 86 13 27“ 43* 

C379 OT S3* 73 02 62 80 91 (-9751 1000 17* 44* 50 36 51 £8 

EbB. OB 97* UB 154* SJ* 71 ffl Madtand 330 10 23 27 8* 10* 12 

360 3* 9 11 26>, 26 S’. 

KSBC75A 1SK IS ZS Si 93 G5 Wh n 

(*1954) 2B0 IS* S7» SI 1C* 172* 197 ^ * * * * ^ 

Kata no 9 n n 19 8 a™ » ■* " ^ ® 

r72» rao 27* 35* 47* 44* 54* 60* Tes “ « 53 O* Z* .1. 14* 

D SO ■ 0 117 24 a c* (*4571 480 12* Si 39V? 14 23 3D* 

C94BK) 999*72*9*44* 53 69 085 Bte ute 200 12* 18* 21* 3* 6 0* 

Una Seat 1000 ■* II 9) 26* 33* 45 ("296*3 220 3* B* 12* T5s 16 

(-1025*) 1050 X S3* 06 51 57 69 Opta Dec Mar Jb te Kv Jib 


TRADmONAL OPTIONS 

Fina Deahngs Ota E 

Last Dealings Oct 17 


Ota B Expiry 

Oct 17 Satttoment 


Caffe: A8ted Pomocq, Dana Pet, Jarvis, Paaraon, Serco, SNeU Dtegnostkaa. 
Smith A Nephaw, lUknr OU. Cate and Puts: Cambridge Mn Rea. 


p&o 700 39 50* 6B7>!9V 29 

r 727*1 750 32<> 38 31 43 53 

Pudaraai 650 52 76* 67 2Vr 20 31 

(■691) 700 21 48 60 27* 41 53* 

HIZ 950 43* 72 66 13 27* 43* 

(*0751 1000 17* 44* 60 36 51 £8 

fladtefld 330 18 23 27 8* 10V 12 

P343 360 3* 9 11 26* 26 ?T. 

WMtofa 220 10* 26 31* 4 61 12 

C234) 240 6* 16 21* 12* 17* 22 


1013X +0X 101 OX 1000.4 


laiteo +uj wiim. 

■ Hourly movements 

Open 6X0 

FTSE 10 0 5255X SZ»2 

FTSE 260 4958.1 4S54D 

FISE 350 Z5303 ■ 2533X 

FTSE SmaBCap 340AD0 240AW 

FTSE AlrSnsn 247523 247E.77 

Tfcue dt HSE 100 rttf* IflO PM W* ®«AM 

Tftne at FTSE AMhaie Hlrfc 127 PM Imr. B40 AM 


- 1X0 0X5 0.5200007 6X0 031X0 1138X 


2/1 1770X0 2/2/04 

6/8 177X30 2/2/94 

30/9 1138X 24/2/97 


31.14 12712/94 
26.13 \2T\2fH 


Maria ^ S 600 46* 81* 70 17 24* 27 

(-£>5K) BO 22* 38 44 41* 46 51* 

Natl Ponte 550 41* 66* 12* 26* 33 44 

(-561*) 600 » 33 «* 54 60 7Z* 

ItaWest 956 a* B IS* Q fil* 75* 

1*971*) TO B* 7» *4* H* V HO 

Betters 700 B3 77* 9TO 25* 41 49* 

(*720) IS) V Bl* BVr 32 SB 73* 

festeSai/9 OT 63 79 80 21 32* 42 

r636H) 850 *4* 50* 60* 43 56 66* 

Satawv HI 21 XM 41* 16* 20 25 

(-397W) 420 12* 22 27V, 33* 36* 42* 

Szrctw 460 26 27* « 19 S 31* 

r«3«) 500 TO 22 27* 44 48 54 

SMTooa fl 2 - - 1* - - 

r *69 5M 12 Z» 29* « 54 57 


260 23* 32 37 6V BV 12 

280 tt S 22 MV 15* 20* 

460 29 46* 59 35* Q 


LONDON RECENT ISSUES: EQUITIES 

fesue Am MkL C/oea 

once pad tap 1997 price Net Dnr. Gre 

P up (Cm.) H^h Lom Stock p +/- dv. cov. y/d na 

■ FJ> 444X 1B0b ISB^Afl^WD 170 -Ifc W3X 2 X 2X23X 

- f.P. a74 171] 16>2 tBucktend Im 17I3 - - - - 

- F.P. 008 12 B t&jcttnnd biv Wrt 10 - - - - 

- FP. B7X 97 ] 2 94 Carngm Detnut IT 97^ +1 - - - 

- FP. - 21*2 15*2 Cafenomt WB 21+1 - - 

- PP. 3X0 A, 2h -tCambuylnv 2l 2 - - - - 

- fP. O60 1*2 *z tCartjuyinvWrts \ - - 

- F.P. 127X 174 155*2 Creative PuC4bh 150 LW7X 1.4 5X16.1 

§134 FP. 7 08 147*2 134*2 tlSSoUtfns 147*2 - - -409 

155 FP. 17X 176*2 162*2 Ltedways 174lj - - 

■ F.P. 92J 92*2 70*2 tWotsW* 92*2 *13 - - 

§U5 FP 16X 167*2 140 f«a RetaBSys 167*2 it LI. 15 IX OX B6X 

' FP. 2^09 504*2 450 Northern Rock 497*2 L9.0S 2X 2X 19.6 

70 FP. 28X 63*2 53 Notriiam R«M 63 - - 

§245 FP. 148 0 278*2 245 SHL Group 277*2 -1 LW4X - ZD - 

§148 FP. BfS 100*2 152*2 ISofitart 190*2 +3 REX IX 3X 14X 

§110 FP. 57.9 1171] 113*2 Kao - 113*2 - - 

t Aatmattve invasamera MartM. % PlacteQ price. ' imoducUon. For a tt* a xp ta na fa n 0! ok 
other syirdofe plawa refer to Tha London Shan Sarvica notes. 


price Net Dnr. Grs P/6 
p ♦/- efiv. cov. y/d na 

170 -1*2 W3X ZD ZB 218 
17*2 - - - - 


LW7X IX 5X 16.1 
- 409 


LI. 15 IX QXE5X 
19.05 2X 03 19X 


RBX IX 3X 14X 


Fra 100 
FTSE 250 4 ax IT 
FTSE 360 
FTSE 350 ax IT 
FTSE 350 HiBmrTWM 
FTSE 390 Lowr Yield 


31/12^31000X0 BearWty 
3TA2/85 1412.00 Watte 
31/12/85 682X4 NanAiancUs 
12/5/97 2247X0 FTSE AI-StBfB 
31/12/B5 082X4 FTSE ««SHaiB « It 
31/12/85 682X4 MOft* 


Bate Bwe 

date toa Byfcr eecBoe nr ara 
31/12/90 1000X0 FTSE SoaK^p S b IT 
29/12/89 1000X0 FTSE Redoing 
1BW82 100X0 FTSE RaUfci «IT 
1QWB2 100X0 FTSE AW 
12/5*7 2200X1 FISE Told Wan Mm 
31/12/85 1000X0 FraEStetn’Tiffl W 


rngh/day 

527VX 

485BX 

2541.7 

2406X1 

2482X8 


1 ' dale aalua EadWaacdoBergrMp date aaloa 
31/12® 1363.79 O Eq> A Piotf ToU Ran 31/12/93 1047X3 
30/1 2/M 1000X0 FTCEHedWreaiRa 30/12/94 1000XQ 
9&T2AJ4 1000X0 HSE FMg B H Tout (M 30/12^4 1000.00 
30/12/94 2DOOxO FTSE Mi ToB Mn 12/&97 1000X0 

31/12/32 1000X0 FTSE 350 ax n TUB flBatl 12^97 1000X0 
3V12i93 1000X0 HSE/WSMMBnTVMn 12/5/97 100000 


r463*l 

SMTooa 

(**591 

SaU&hs 

ram 

SMCteni 

nan 


ram (5 s m - « s - m*»i 

SMCteBi *58 B NBin 31* JK SOD LfeWsTS 

(*780) an a b m a n boi (-786*) 

XonaBlW 8® 47 6W 78 38# 49 57 tints 

ramf) 950 25* m BE B7% 77% SS% nifi 

lUrin 360 a37K45H 22 3< 29 Nontedi 
(-384) OT 1SK HK 3ZH 38K 41 45* ^g. 

***** 300 32 30 44% 6K Tift IS 

r321) 330 1411 a Z» 19 25* ZW 

lata an un « an a* $ 117 r<SH) 

ram » h tsia iu « w WBxh 


6ft 

B, r46iw 

500 

13 2BV) 

41 

49 

50'- 

to 

V 

HO BttBoteCfl 

>10 18K 364 

32 

£V 

13 

IB 

41 

«* ms 

13) 

14 Z2Vr 

23 

K 

17^ 

21 *r 

a m Centra 

SO 

8 IBS 

11 

li 

j 

S 

3W 

42 (TOCi) 

TOO 

2h r + 

9 

ID 

12V 

14 

56 BM Dtans 

GO 49W 71 Vi BE 1 ! 

17 

91 

39* 

31 

® (078) 

700 

29 o anv wv sa% cm 

36*5 

CiV Q| 

RD 

Oh Q 

- 

a": 

6 

- 

= raw 

Si 

X 4B*V 

- 

51 

S 

- 


Granada 

BSD S!V» 70 SOS 

TOv 

33 

41 h 

51 

o r074| 

OT 

20 

64 

C’ 

STb 65% 

309 

O 6US 

700 

44 04b 01’e 

19 3iv- 

37 

S 

. mm) 

7sq m m S6v> 


56 

E 

w 

aft UoydsTSB 

750 

69 91 

106 2Ws 


n 

SOt (V86h) 

SOD 4Pi SSVj STi 

C 

64 

70 

e 

5/ LoratS 

110 

12 ISh 

18 

2h 

6 
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RIGHTS OFFERS 

issue Amount Latest 


price 

D 

paid 

up 

Renun. 

dare 

560 

hffi 

4/11 

5 

N3 

29/11 

200 

N» 

31/10 

13 

7*1 

27/10 

pm prmuon 



125*2 pm Bariteioy Group 
*2 pm ConsidCote 

37*2pm Dawn T4 Dusk 
*2pm Premier Ass« Man 


Closing 
price p +or- 

l25*cpm 

*2pm 

40pm 

i^ipm 


HI® 120 K » 13 7 II 12Vf 

Nanai* U. *0 17V, 3 a 14 13^ 21V- 

F360J 380 7 15 19 33 36 38% 

Orange 740 ZI 38*4 35S 5 ET* 17- 


FT 30 INDEX 

Oct 17 Oct 16 Oct 15 Ota 14 Oct 13 Vr ago Htflh •Low 

ih s n FT 30 wax 3430.3 3416X 3424.6 34212 286U 3430X 266SX 

7 II 12Vf Old. tfiw. yield 3.31 3^9 3X0 3X0 3X2 3.96 4X2 3X0 

14 Iff- 21 fc P* toteo net 22X5 22X3 22X5 22X0 22.16 17.41 22X3 15X0 

■n * ■ML P/E ratio na 21.94 22.02 2 1X5 22.00 21.87 17X4 22X2 15.71 

FT 30 anee ranpitt»rt Hf, 3*303 16/1IM7; too *a* 2O0EM0 Bose Dane 1/7/35. 


250 » 1W 3 13K IBt ttb FT 30 hourly changes 


» tsim lu to w “*** *• m tm i» «<» sr> 

to M If h U * C995W) » 5K 69K 3 H li 

" ■ ■ ■ " . Sent PDWBT 460 41 S 52 11 tBK 23» 


era 220 is tn> m 4 12 15 

r234) 240 8 17 a 12 13ft S Lj 

aue c%de » iw « m o m zn> 

EL S m3! « 33DW*W>3W 7K1T4 17 ^™7nOT " 4 a?6 Xs ^ 

noi, o» «» U14R) *mrm* » ihmm i a ^ cJZL 

atTetam 465 18 a - 14 S - **•«*' WBJ!t61iSiJ c FTSE fetemalorrai Lartoed 1997. AI rights itaened. Tor 1997. 

515 4 0 - 47% BD - C^TSViJ 5M It* » » 25 KK C 

btayScfe 800 89H Hh S 5% 17 Z5W 7 T~~~~ 

El TRADEPOMT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

MdQUN esn • <mu. +r> - Ocaotier 17 I* cpnsarti EBtey and hatot rwy turnover for 17/1Q/1O07 


500 3 S 411V 2F7 37 C+ 

(20 8 T2 14 3*> 5Vi 9 SEAO bsgakis 

130 2h 7» SW 9 11 T4*f iwntww tEiriJt 


82 m r33W) 
S - UDtanr 
GO - P47Shl 


OpOn 9X0 10X0 11X0 12X0 1X00 14X0 15XO 18X0 High Lew 
3412X 3412X 34235 3422A 3424X 3427.B 342BX 3421 X 3419.0 3429X 3405X 
Oct 17 Oct 18 Oct IS Oct 14 Oct 13 Vf ago 

SEAO bargains 48,742 46X10 45.487 48,887 53.883 30.107 

Eqtety turnover ErnDt - 2963.7 2988.7 2811.8 2982.7 1592.7 

Equity bogainsrf - 47,107 46.077 50X42 55^54 32X96 

Shares traded (mOt - 836.6 805.3 810.1 8404 5200 

TExdutSng hara-moha and twenoas tunm but nchifeig Crest tumovar. 

C FTSE toternetiensl Larted 1397. AI ngNa itaened. Ter 1937. 


Tr-SF and^ -MW'* teal «de I marts, ai me ^ frmmStodc 

SS!ir53^RiB*WTi™to£!d OTUH0 by FTSE Wteiteionsl under lesnea T SertorWE irfra graetartfian 80 
fcwai gmea » natal 7/7/0T. D eletoi r M8.W (.FISE Flodqihfll. 


1^, mai9&p BOD 47% 56ft OR 


8 2114 2914 13 ZTJ5 a opflora 53X81 Caite 2Q457 Pute 32X21 


INIBUUT10NAL *=▼= 


Daily turnover for 17/10/1907 
Volume; 2X81,638 


Veh»; £10,533.416 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 


WEEKEND OCTOBER 


18 /OCTOBER 19 1997 



Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 



WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


NORTH AMERICA 


U*raJST«B{Dcn 7 /USSj 

Pan dm) 


HA G04 43 V ZJZL 3 OURv 

4 23 V in 21 1« 0 * 3 ? 

28 Z 1 V 62 13.1 OJTMot 
-V < 71 ? 35 13 _ Qncta 


H* UiW Fit 


• /- 



33 XI 411 

21 V ..448 HP* Co 
30 V 2s ii 7 g* 

40 *« 1.7 J 5 J BflL 

38*3 U 213 ESS? 


JP 1 . 222.1 


Fed&Tp 


Iff^ *- 32 i.i 


11 17.7 
w> 1.1 34.1 

Ufisi «»■ 

3 & 1 7 104 
30*1 19T72 25* 
23 U 152 & 

U 213 
M* 13 W 7 
27 V a.1 173 5 ”** 
gV 1234.1 g™ 
29 ft 03 1 X 5 a* 

«£• 1fl2, - a £&£ 
®v i «8 52 “ 
fiS i - 1 io 4 255 ? 

355 23*12 
2 S IS 1 X 3 

57 2 J Z 2 _S ™®6 
68 QJ 24 J GTE 

S »*3 3 S* 

71 ? 5 * 1 , 34188 gS? 
10 187 

*h«i KS3 S 

*1 Mfl - 33 * 

40 V 37 V XS 1 X 2 Otegj 
Sjt 1.8452 g“£ 

ls= M i§Sf 

&S 5 “ 3 g s 

sw gg£ 


Grade 

7.1 103 Om£c 
jji 1.1 201 onacC 

47 *, 38143 pw. 

SjttfSIlK 

“l X™ Sgr 

M 15101 2 t 
46 V 22 ?61 putt 
3 U* 02344 Mta 
19 V 22 173 S 5 £ 
34V 21 101 E™ 
33 V 28 148 » 
73b 22 103 £gg 
19 ft 23 187 
30 152 


PtaBm 


VS£ 04 272 



► f- Hte Lw W W 


14132 UAL 
22 07 Uten 

=Htt 

g,K!gS. 

U 1 LI gW 
03122 
34 V 32 148 HfiSL 
18 72106 jggy 

v ilKI 



44 J 3292 «—£ 


12212 UntaM 

* 12 ae **** 

12 904 


mwi* 

S 3 ?* 


Prase 


03132 g 3 ? 
1.4 193 
OB 303 
-192 
12 172 
12 282 


11217 

H « s* 


ftoyGri 



-.15 7120 412 22203 m®d 
-09 535 2 Z _. - «m 


142 foyflfeC 70 

32213 RayOric 3 S 

07 172 RuaWt 020 -. 16 - 050 275 ... - 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow slides Wall Street and rate fears unsettle bourses 
on tech share 
weakness 


AMERICAS 


Weakness in technology 
. stocks drove the US stock 
market sharply lower for the 
second day nrxuoi&g, sending 
the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average down below the 
7,900 level by midday, writes 
John Labate in New York. 

Investors responded nega- 
tively to a growing number 
of warnings from malar com- 
puter makers. A cautionary 
note by disk drive maker 
Seagate Technology sent its 
shares tumbling more than 
13 per cent to $3SS. 

“When yon hear things 
about major new trends in 
1998 profit margins and 
demand, long-time buyers 
will get into a selling mood." 
said Arthur Bogan, senior 
equity trader at Morgan 
Stanley. 

Shares of Intel, Texas 
Instruments and Advance 
Micro Devices all suffered 
from the broad weakness for 
the tech sectors. 

By early afternoon, the 
Dow was down 64.83 or 0.82 
per cent at 7,874.05. The 
broader Standard & Poor's 
500 index was off 8.76 at 
946.47. The technology- 
weighted Nasdaq composite 
index fell steeply, sliding 
25.67 or 1.5 per cent to 
1,673.99. 

Among Dow shares IBM 
fell S2& to $97%. Shares of 
McDonald's were down $V4 at 
$45% after the company 


reported worse than expec- 
ted earnings. Drug producer 
Merck continued to move 
lower, down $2» at *95, after 
Merrill Lynch downgraded 
its share rating. 

Other factors influencing 
trading Included mounting 
trade tensions between the 
US and Japan. 

Treasury bonds were also 
lower throughout the morn- 
ing as new reports on hous- 
ing starts and industrial pro- 
duction came in stronger 
than expected. 

By midday the 30-year 
Treasury bond price was 
down £| at 99&, pushing the 
yield up to 6.419 per cent. 
Falling bond prices sent 
banking stock lower. Citi- 
corp dropped $3* at $140 

Reebok. the sports shoe 
company, lost more than 8 
per cent at $4l£ after an 
Alex. Brown analyst cut the 
stock's rating. 

TORONTO fell l per cent 
at the opening, influenced by 
stronger-tban-expected US 
economic data and worries 
about a brewing US- 
Japanese trade row. 

By the end of the morning 
session, the composite index 
had fallen 60.82 points to 
7,031.30. 

The decline was broadly- 
based with most sectors los- 
ing ground. Seagram was 
down C$2.95 at CS45.15 on 
concerns that it was about to 
buy Dewar's whisky from 
GMG Brands. 


Profit-taking hits Mexico 


MEXICO CITY ran into 
profit-taking with the weak 
trend on Wall Street spark- 
ing a wave of selling. Shares 
moved lower from the open- 
ing bell, but volume was 
thin. “It's a typical Friday. 
There is selling but it's not 
heavy." said one broker. 

Among leading stocks, TeJ- 
mex shed a modest 5 centa- 
vos to 20.30 pesos. At midses- 
sion. the CPC Index was off 
30.75 at 5,311.01. 

SANTIAGO moved lower 
following a weak opening 
session for power utility 


Enersis which fell 3.00 pesos 
to 276 pesos on renewed 
uncertainty surrounding the 
company's links with End- 
esa of Spain. 

Traders said sentiment has 
been dampened by reports 
that a leading foreign broker 
had turned bearish on Chil- 
ean equities. Hie IPSA index 
was off 1.09 at 121.16 at mid- 
session. 

SAO PAULO slipped in 
dull trading volume to end 
the morning session with the 
Bovespa index down 41 at 
12337. 


Bourses rattled lower with 
the weak trend on Wall 
Street plus worries about 
another rise for German 
interest rates overshadowing 
a good day for tbc dollar. 

FRANKFURT was a hefty 
loser in late electronic trade 
and the Ibis-indicated Dax 
index finished 100.76 or 2.4 
per cent lower at 4.049.16. 

On the corporate from, 
pharmaceuticals firm Merck 
rose DM] .20 to DM7020 fol- 
lowing Thursday's news of 
strong third-quarter sales 
and a higher dividend. Com- 
merzbank strengthened its 
recommendation on the 
stock. 

Siemens tumbled DM4.75 
to DM1I7.85 as Lehman 
Brothers downgraded and 
set price targets or DM129 
for 1998 and DM140 for 1999. 

Against the trend. Bayer, 
the chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals group, picked up 45 
pfg at DM65.95, helped by 
the stronger dollar. 

Allianz extended its fall 
over three sessions to 6.1 per 
cent, amid persistent 
rumours that it was set to 
provide a friendly counter- 
bid for AFG. Allianz shares 
lost DM12.90 to DM429.10. 


Affianx 

Sham price and Mn (rebaBacf) 

120 — 



StUKMMwMCV 

SAP dropped DM18.10 to 
DM501.55 on profit-taking 
after strength on Thursday 
as Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
raised its recommendation 
and set a 12-month price tar- 
get or DM630-DM640. 

Expectations of a healthy 
set of nine-months results 
next Wednesday has also 
provided support. 

PARIS moved lower in 
dull volume with the CAC 40 
index closing off 34.85 at 
2.958.02, Drugs and luxury 
goods group L'Oreal came 
off FFr114 to FFr2265 ahead 
of next week's interims 
while hotels leader Accor 
lost FFr43.00 to FFr1,092 


after a downgrade by Merrill 
Lynch. 

Financials had another 
active session with traders 
pushing a story that Allianz, 
the German insurance giant, 
was teeing up a "white 
knight” counterbid for AGF, 
which Is on the receiving 
end of a hostile FFrSSbn 
offer from Generali of Italy. 

AGF. which remains 
suspended from trading, 
gave a flat "no comment" to 
news agency enquiries. A 
spokesman for Allianz, 
which came off steeply far 
the second day running, con- 
firmed that the group was 
"watching the situation very 
closely", 

Soci&tfe Gfcn&rale bucked 
the broad downturn with a 
FFr5.00 rise to FFr918. 

AMSTERDAM dipped 
below the 900 level at one 
stage before settling off 7.42 
at 904.59. Traders said the 
session bad been mostly 
driven by the options expiry. 

Philips added 10 cents 
against the trend at FI 160 
ahead of next week’s six- 
month figures but its enter- 
tainments offshoot Poly- 
Gram lost FI 4.70 to FI 115 for 
a two-day decline of more 
than 7 per cent. 

ZURICH regained some of 
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its lost ground after the 
day's options expiry, but the 
SMI index still finished 552 
lower at 5.751.6. 

The heavily traded Zurich 
Insurance dropped SFrl6 to 
SFr596, demonstrating divi- 
sions in the market about 
the Swiss group’s deal with 
Britain's BAT. In addition, 
several rating agencies have 
put Zurich on their watch- 
lists. 

Swiss Re rose SFr9 to 
SFr2,16S, amid speculation 
that BZ Bank could be a 
buyer. Swiss Life was a 
sharp outperformed rising 
SFr33 to SFr975 on demand 


from foreign investors after 
a number of UK analysts set 
a price target of SFr 1,000. 

CS Group and its merger 
partner Winterthur soared. 
CS added SFri.75 to 
SFT219.75 as it said that 97.4 
per cent of Winterthur's reg- 
istered shares had been ten- 
dered in response to its 
exchange offer. Winterthur 
Jumped SFr22 to SFrl.604. 

Pharmaceuticals were 
weak. Roche certificates fell 
SFrl50 to SFrl2,530 and 
Novartis lost SFr4l to 
SFr2249- 

MADRID closed 1.4 per 
cent lower, dragged down by 


the expiry of index futures. 
The general index closed S22 
per cent lower at 586.7. 

Worries about b ankin g 
sector profitability came into 
the open after Banco Popu- 
lar reported disappointing 
third-quarter figures. 

Analysts said investors 
feared margins would be 
squeezed as domestic inter- 
est rates fell ahead of Euro- 
pean monetary union. 

Shares in Popular fell 
Pta90 to Pta8,300. Banco San- 
tander was PtaTO lower at 
Pta4.370 and Banco Bilbao 
Vizcaya Pta9o at Pta4250. 

Elsewhere, shares in 
hypermarket operator Cen- 
tro Commerciales Conti- 
nents rose Pta65 to Pta2,835 
after it agreed to buy the 
rival Simago group. 

MILAN drifted lower on 
technical factors, with 
options expiry dominating a 
dull session. The Mibtel 
index fell 254 to 15,727. 

Generali was a weak mar- 
ket as investors pondered 
whether the insurer might 
increase its bid for AGF of 
France. The shares fen L697 
to L39.196- 

Written and etfited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter HaH 


Uncertainty on economic plan sends Tokyo lower 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Tokyo turned back for the 
first time in four trading 
days on growing uncertainty 
about the government’s eco- 
nomic package, to be 
announced on Monday, 
writes Gwen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average fell 
229.07 or 1.3 per cent to 
17.478.42, after moving bet- 
ween 17,383.82 and 17.591.11. 
New York's overnight tum- 
ble weighed on the market 
from the outset and leading 
issues succumbed to profit- 
taking after gaining more 
than 500 points In the three 
previous sessions. 

Mid-morning reports that 
Hiroshi Mitsuzuka, the 
finance minister, and the 
ruling Liberal Democratic 
party bad rejected proposals 
to reinstate Y2,000bn worth 
of persona] tax rebates 
sparked the selling. Domes- 
tic corporate and foreign 
Investors sold off leading 
high technology and electri- 


cal issues. But stocks res- 
isted further falls on steady 
buying of low-priced issues 
by domestic institutions. 

Volume fell to an esti- 
mated 369m shares from 
389m. Declines led advances 
657 to 456 with 145 
unchanged. The Topix index 
of all first-section stocks 
shed 8.43 to 1.360.76 and the 
capital-weighted Nikkei 300 
was down 1.86 at 269.36. 

In London, the ISE/Nikkei 
50 index fell 2.97 to 1.606.56. 

Electrical issues de cline d. 
Hitachi fell Y20 to Yl.070, 
Toshiba Y17 to Y600 and 
Fujitsu Y20 to Y1.510. High 
technology stocks were 
mixed. Ativan test slid Y300 
to Y13.100 and Tokyo Elec- 
tron Y310 to Y8.360. But 
Sony rose Y100 to Y12.000. 
TDK Y100 to YU, 500 and 
Kyocera Y140 to Y7.590. 

Banks were also mixed. 
Sakura Bank fell Y20 to Y550 
and Daiwa Bank Y25 to 
Y475, while Industrial Bank 
of Japan gained Y50 to 
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YL370 and Dai-Ichi Kangyo 
Bank Y20 to Yl. 130- 

Steelmakers fell on foreign 
selling. Nippon Steel shed Y4 
to Y252 and NKK Y5 to Y162. 
but Kawasaki Steel, the 
day's most active Issue, rose 
Yl to Y200. In Osaka, the 
OSE average fell 125.40 to 
18,056.89 in volume of 15m 
shares. 

TAIPEI was hard hit by 


currency devaluation wor- 
ries and a sell-off in electron- 
ics stocks. The weighted 
index closed down 165.66 or 

2.1 per cent at 7.832.15, hav- 
ing been as low as 7.654.88 at 
one stage. Analysts said gov- 
ernment-backed funds had 
intervened to halt the slide. 

Foreign funds were seen 
dumping stofcks after the 
central bank announced a 
limited devaluation of the 
Taiwan dollar on concerns 
that the currency had fur- 
ther to fall. Electronics were 
a gain in the firing line, the 
sector falling 5.8 per cent 

HONG KONG closed a vol- 
atile session slightly higher, 
boosted chiefly by renewed 
interest in China-linked 
stocks, prompted by the list- 
ing of China Telecom (Hong 
Kong] which will begin trad- 
ing next Thursday. 

The Hang Seng index 
closed 33.75 higher at 

13.601.01 after swinging 
through a near 500-point 
range during the day. 


The red chip Hang Seng 
China-Affiliated index 
surged 9.1 per cent while the 
Hang Seng China Enterprise 
index of H shares jumped 69 
per cent Turnover picked up 
to HK$17-5biL 
KUALA LUMPUR slipped 
as local investors decided 
that Malaysia’s budget was 
tougher than many had 
expected, raising concerns 
about the outlook for corpo- 
rate earnings. The composite 
index fell 792 to 794.80. 

Local buyers shrugged off 
an unexpected reduction in 
corporate taxes by 2 percent- 
age points to 28 per cent, but 
the cut was viewed nega- 
tively by foreign investors. 

Analysts said there were 
still concerns that the bud- 
get would be seen as insuffi- 
ciently tough by interna- 
tional funds. "The jury is out 
on whether it was tough 
enough, but at least some 
nettles have been grasped," 
said David Bates at Paribas. 
BANGKOK fell LI per cent 


as local investors sold on dis- 
appointment over a delay in 
the enactment of decrees to 
reform and revive the ailing 
finance sector. The compos- 
ite SET index fell 5.94 to 
525.64 in turnover of Btl.9bn. 

SEOUL rebounded from 
Thursday's five-year low on 
hopes the government will 
announce market stabilisa- 
tion measures next week. 
The composite index closed 
up 6J24 at 585.49. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Shares in Johannesburg fell 
steeply in nominal volume 
as weakness on Wall Street 
sparked profit-taking. The 
all-share index ended 78.3 
lower at 7,257.0. Turnover 
was barely half an average 
day’s trade, said brokers. 

The industrial index came 
off 95.6 to 8,789.4 and golds 
21.8 to 1,021.5. South Afri- 
can Breweries fell Rl.60 to 
R134.40. 
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Corporation and County 
Stocks 

BrtJtol(C*of| m*RedS*2000-131»a 


mizfi 


rat) 7%lnSft25rt«0iB- 


UK Public Boards 

Pori d Item Autacrty 3% PM ol 
London’AS* 20/09 - 93 (150*7) 

Abbey Mationd Traasw Seva PLC 8% Gd 
Bds 2MQ0Q3 Gbp (lteri (Ek) - 104.29EB7S 
Afiboy National Traasuy Sms PLC 10*% 
Sub &JB 1/12GOT1 £ (Iter) {B0 - 
12121875(140*7) 

Foreign Stocks. Bonds etc- 
Coupons Payable In 
London 

BAA PIC S'* Cnvflds 2008 - llflfa 7 fa 
(140*7) 

BrtBti Teteconnranriealbns PIC 7VA Bds 
1S09B003 C1OO0(Br)-1OZfa 
Cornu Group PIC 5.73* Ciw BAs 2007 £ 
[Wfl- 104 flSOeff?) 

Ekk» «C 623% Cm BOs 2002 S [&) (Bob 

GrejoMSPLC 93% Brte 30/9/2003 £ (YU) 
t&l-IOI (150371 

Hrita PLC S'* SU» Bda 2006 £ (Mar) M - 
11094(090*7) _ _ 

Irtomanonal Bat* tar R«c 4 Dw flVJt Bds 
2017/07 CSO00 (Hr) - 11&298875 (140cS7) 
My (Hopubic at) !0'MBds2BMfl4£(Vta) 
(8c) • 134S63E&I25 (100c97) _ 

Japan Bn Cap bn Muridp Enterp 6%Sfc Gtd 
BdS 800004 c Ota} {«) - 98,13671875 

KcJ«0earc Ftarer Gwp 8JHJ% Bds 2007 

CmrBdf 2007 (Rag)- 128 (10047) 

Lred Sbcuttas PIC B% Bds 3100020 £ 

UcS*Bw*C l RA^^SUbS^»2008- 
Cantre (Da») PLC 

7S025W G« Una Ut S* 2027 £ (Wi) • 
107.444 (140C87) 

NaMW Odd &no PIC 8% Bds 2SQS006 
£ (Vtallft) - 108L04821875 VWeBT) 
National Wasfcntanr Bank PLC llVXUnd 
Sufi Nts (Cfwn Prf) (Bf) - 131V (D90c97) 
NaOona) Wesmlnaat M PIC (JM 

Sub K* £1000 (Cnv to Ptfl - 131 A .7 

(140(071 

Start Estates PLC 10% 8ds 8305717 £1 
(Rag) -126 (140eS7) 
aaSSom Beectm CapBat tee 814% OM 
NB smm £ (Vta) (&) - ioa« 

O9OC07] 

Tarmac Ftarw (JMUtfUi : m ;0wj Dap 

Bth 4WW (Retd ■ 108V7 %(14(W7) 
IMnt nom & UMla PIC 0>a% Site 
Btta 2003 (Rag) - 114 (130c97) 

\MoMa Saet3y acup PIC 8M6 _Bd» 

SMOOOSE (tte) (B4 - 107.1SB2187S 
11*0(07] 

Debt Issuance 
Proorammes 

RsyD Bn* ol Seofetf P«JC WS» Sin 

StafMD Nta Gbp - 164 fi00efl7) 

Sweden (ftngctoraoQ OWWtlnrt 
yiaBB£W(aj-SB.15p50c971 

Starting Issues by 
Ove rseas Bonowois 

Asian DMdnren JM1 MI LjiS* 2«S 

ssS:: 

Itwi 200B (Rag) - 132N 

0%UtSfcan6(Rwl. 

SJ»k^pQn0doratfl 1iV%Ln9k2Oi0P«B) 


Ueted Companies 
(excluding Investment 
Trusts) 

Abbey tetawri PLC 10VS NdvCon Sap Pit 
She £1 - 133 (I30c97) 

Abbey NBtnrai PLC M% NqnCuro Sdfl Prl 
£1 -U1%(150cS7p.(lSOcfl7)% 
(150e97) 

Adscana Gkms PLC 78% (Nat) SorTCiw Prt 
Ste£1'89|150e97) 

Agategata induatnea HlC tlJBpCun Rad 
Pit 2005 10P-1271.M14OC97) 

Aggragaa taksnas PLC 72Sp (Net] Cnv 
Cum Red Prl 25p - KS 6 7 (140cS7) 
Aggreto PIC Oal 20p - 170 (5, 2. 0. 1. 9. i. 
2.0. 1.2.0, 3,0, 1) 704 (3) V(0. 1.22) 1 
(4Q 2(1) *S(5) 3(1. 7)3 0)3(1) 

AbM Fehar Gmup PIC ADR (IW) - 0414 
(100(07) 

Alston Group PLC 625ft (Net) Cnv Crm Rad 
Pti 1(ta'98 , *(l50cfl7) 

ARed Domecq Fnandai Sens PIC 8*% GW 
Cnv Sub fids 7/7HB £1000 (Reg) - 104% 
(150c87] 

ACed Oomocq PLC ADR (M) - a® » 

A»ed Domecq PLC Cure Prt £1 -78 

(140C97) 

ABsd Domacq PLC 7Hflfc Cum Prt £1 - 57 
(000(87) 

Altad Oomocq PLC 9V% Oab Sft 2010 - 
130388 nsocsn 

ABed London Prepertes PLC 10% Cum Prf 
Cl - 117 20 (09OcS7) 

Ateia PLC 55% Cnv Cum Nomina Red Pd £1 
-B8(150c97) %(15Oc07)0(15Oe97) 
Andrawa Sykes Gioiq> PLC Cnv Cum P»50p 
- 146 (140c97) 

Anglo Untad PLC Wta in Sub tor Old - ^ 
(14OC07) 

AntatagBES HHgs PLC Cm Uns Ln S* Uta - 
410 (13037) 

AmVbga Brae PLC Od lOo - 222 (OBOS7) 
Art Ptogerv Hkfr PLC 9.125% 1st Mlg 
Dab S» ZtEO • 120L (15OC07) 

Ausdn Read Group PIT B% Cun Pd £1 - 98 
(OBOcBT) 

Auunoive PwduOS PLC 9% Cum Pif Cl - 
94I15OC07) 

BAA PLC ADR (1 -’ll -9.07(14007} 

Batay (CK) PLC Onl lOp - 7 (150c97) 7 
flSOCflT) 

Bar* olScodand (Governor & Co td) Hem 

9K% MmCm M Plaf Sk - 142^ 
(150097} 

Basctays Bank PLC SZWFrSELnhdlYada 
PratBOad Cap Untai - p5155 (I40c97) 
Bwdaye Mi RC 1 6% (*« Cap Ln S* 
2002A7 - 138JW5 50 (140c97) 

Bass PLC HTML Dab SA 2016 - 135% 
(MOefl7) 

BAT tnkatries PIC ADR (2^) - 19854334 
P) S375 (1SOC97) 3575 W 
BWwayPlC93%Cum7tedM2D1*£1 - 
124^(150097) 

Bmtetoy GW) PLC New Od 25o (No - 
04711/97) • 123 (5, 0, 56, 2. 1,0, 1)31(0)7 
00. 0)8 (®) 

BG PLC ADR (1 W) - 410625 (ISOeBT) 

A375 (150(97)5(150(07) 

Bhmfagham MUsteea BiASng Boo 9VL 
Pam MBaa^gSho £1000 -122 
050(87) 2 (15007) X [150(97) V 
|190oB7)B%|150e97) , i»l150eS7) Si 
(150(97) 

Ska: Orcto Wustnea PLC ADR (in) - &3S 
(100c97) 

8ba Ckcte Marta PIC fl 1 Wfc lk» Ui Sft 

(1975 or dta)- 90^(140(97) 

BOC Group PLC 12V% UnsLn Sft 2012/17 - 
148<a(?30e971 

BortsCoPtCAfel (21) -305 (14007) 
Boutrwnouh 8 VIM Htanptniio Waur PIC 

as%CuniffliFW£i - 120S75 isre 
(150cS7) 

SUM & Btootoy OM«SDdee lim 
Perm tot Bearing Sha £1 WOO - 151% 

(1 50(87) 

Bndfanl Property Trad PIC lO'iflfe Cum Pri 
£1 -131 4(090(97) 

Brant totantaWnal PLC 9% Cum RBd Prt £1 ■ 
ns* (I40c97) 

Brant IIUh Graup PLC Wis O Sub tor Od 


1997-2007 - OCS (130(97) 

Brant WhtarOoqj PLC 85% OTNowCum 

Cm Red W 2007-10 - 025 paOcST) 
Bran Hbtar Group PLC Itar M Cnv Red 
Pll 200M007 El - OS (15O0B71 
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Brtaloi A warn Pic 13*% Una Paip Sito B* 
(Reg) - 172M150C97} 3 |1S0c37) 3 
(150(97} 9 (15037) U (150(37) 

Brtstal B Wad PLC Pit £1 -120(150(37)20 
(150(97) » (150(97) 20 (150(97) 20 
(150(97) 2D 1150(97] 20 (150(37) 20 
(150(37) 20 (150(07) 20 1 15Q37) 20 
( 150C97] 20 (15037) 20 (150(97) 20 
(15037) 20 (15037) 20 (15037) 20 
(15007) 20 (15037) 20 (15007) 20 
115007) 20 (15007) 20 (15007) 20 
( 1 50c97] 20 (15007) k. (15007) t 
(15037) *(15037) 

Brest Wtatti Hktos PLC Non- Vlg Od £1 • 
1105(090(97) 

Brea* PLC 6V& Cum MCI . 

127^(15007) 0(150(97) 
atsW Wbtm PLC li%» Red DabSk 2004 - 
12eV(l50c97) 

Bdunnte Btdtfng Somaty i2% Pom in) 
Searing SMC1000- K7* (15007) a* 
(15037) V (15037) 9M150O7) V 
(15007)70(15007) 

Brffls/iA»ay¥ PLC ADR (i On) - 103.45(1) 
4J{4) 

British Land Co PLC 10<9% Old let I4U Deb 
Sft 201904 - 133*. (090(87) 

Brtteh Pekotoum Co PLC A0H (8.1) (Each 
Cm Into 8 Old SSp) - 0.1462376 (2t» 
.18^ (1^ JS (15037) 313 (04) * S (10) 
75 (151 90015 (21) 25 (»6) 3625 (5. & 
13)825(10.5.11) 75(10) 

British Pebotam Co PLC 8% Cwn 1 at Prf £1 
• 102(09037) 

Brifeh Sky Breaaaearg Graup PLC ADR 
(6.1) -4425 (10) 375 (7) 

Bmah Steel PIC ADR (lai) - 29.17 
109OC97) 9375 (2) 30 (8) *3 (10) 8126 
(40) S (Q .7234 (15037) .728975 (2) 
Briton State PlC llVfc Dob Sft 2016 - US’* 
(15007) 

Sugar VJVfc Red DO Sft 2D1S - 
134828125 (14007) 

Bretoh TatBCornmuntoaliors PLC ADR (101) - 
71.75 (10) 2 (10) 893S78 (30) 8625 (35) 
3960252 (29 4.747508 (10) 8975 (10) ’ 
5.1 H (0) 49748222 (5) .49748333 )3) 
Brinon Greito PLC 48p (Nap Oan Cnv PH 
lOp-» (15037) 

Biteon EatHB PLC 98% latN^DabSK 
2026 - 129V (15037) 

Braaon Esam PIC 10.75% i« utg DO Sft 
2D25- 132V, 

Bibaon Estate PLC 11.76% Dabs* 
2018- l«ffVi (09007) 

Brodrierngton HUga PLC ATton-V Od lOp - 

97 fl 5037) 

Bnmol WUtoga PLC 48p OW) Cm Cum 
Red Pri 200-87 114037) 

BTR PLC ADR (4.1) • 1831 .42 3 .78 
(15007) 

Bud^ns PLC 8% Cm Una In Sft 2000 - 96 
(13007) 

Butoto PLC Od 5p - 70.(13007) 
Butowr(HP.) Htdga R.C 8Vu 2nd Cum Prf 
£1 • 127^ [15037) 

Bkritord Group PLC m 1st UlB Dab Sft 
2019 - 127 (15037) .139 (150C97) .130 
(15037) *a (15037) 21 (15037) 

Bultnah Casni PLC ADR (2n) - 30.72 
(15007) 

BrfR»h CbsW PlC 6% Cum 2nd W £1 - 0 
(10007) 

Bumoh CasatriMC 7VH Cun Red Prt El • 
87 (T50C97) 7 (150cS7) 

Burton Groiei PLC 8% Uns Ln Sft 96/2001 - 

98 (15007) 6 115037) 9% (15037) 

BZW Eretowmanl Fund Red Od ip - 152 

(15037) 

BZW Eretowmanl Find fl 18 Od Rattaamabto 
Shs ip -H1*»3 (10037) 

Coble AND Wtotosa Comrae PLC ADR (51) - 
IBS (14007) 

Cadbury Schmow PIC ADR (4:1) - « (l) 
Captai 8 CocrtSs PLC 9^% istUtgDabS* 
2027-133(10007} 

CBrarton PlC Btihs £l - 92 (14037) 3 (D) 9 

(I) 

CarQroiejPLCOuJlOpirad- 0 !* 10 ^ 7 )' 

202(15037) 

CBrftyiCorrrxjnlcaSora PLCAD6 (5:1) - 
408 (2) .72854(1] ’34037® 

Cuibtai C— i ri caSona PLC SSp (Net) Cun 
Cm Pri - 148% 

Casta PLC 10.25% Cun Prf £1 - 7B 
(08007) 

CMtaam S Gkuestar nc 11ML Paip 
Sub Bde £50000- 1 57% (14007) 

Chestare BiAfng Sodety R® Rta Perm W 
Bearing She -121 (14007) 

CMW Pla« Hd^ 44% tod DO sai - 58 
(14037) 

GUtaus PLC »a to Sdr tor Od ■ 3 
(13037) 

Coas Paters PLC CVS Lira LnS»200M7- 
101% (14037) 

Cues Wyeta PLC 48% Cun WEI -74 
115037) 

Coas Uljrafc PLC 8WL Snr Cm Bda 
08ABU3 £1000 (Rffl -94V (140371 
Conan (A) & Co PLC Ntn VA-M 20p - 290 
325(10037) 


CoMMdta Union PLC Cun Ind PlfEI 
- 130V(15007) V(1S0O7) V(1S0O7) V 
(15037) 

Commereta) Utton PLC 8*% Cun kr Prt £1 - 
139 V(1 5007) V (15037) 

CootBoi Group PLC 7% Cm Bds 2niO004 
(RgJ- 106 (15037) 

CoOpanrive Bar* PlC 989% HanCun tod 
Prt £1 • 135V (15037) V (15007) 6 
(15007)0(15007) 

Cooper (Fradtnft) R.C (L5p (Nat) Cm Rad 
Cun Pig Prt iQp -51 (13037) 

Conte* PlC ADR &1J - 8125 .1875 
CoUtauUa PLC 6% Cun Rad 2nd W £1 - 77 
(15037) 

Coutaukto PLC 7V% uns Ln Sft 2£Ba05 - 
103(15007) 

Qomeiy Buidtog Society i2Vi% Penn tm 
Bearing Shs £1000 (Rag) - 157V (15037) 
8V (15037) 

Cmaave PutfeMrig PLC Od 5p - 157 (3, 4, 
75.1.180)0(125.231)9(2.1) 

Crestai Land S Eaa no PLC 8% Cnv Una Ln 
Sft -70 (09037) 

Crada trdemafenel PLC 58% Cun Prt Cl - 
90(09007) 

Duly UW S General Tno PLC Od 50p • 
1850(14037) 

De Been Centenary Finance PLC BV% Ln 
Sft 2000- 104V (10037) 

Da Been ConadiDe Bearc Centenuy Unra (1 
Cored DU « 1 car* Dep Rec) - 1985 880 
(14007) 

Debenture Imaori 0 Chkmte Hda PLC 
Otd5p(«d- 0101/97) -88 (10037) 

Oaa VWey Grau> PLC Wn Vig Ckd 5p - 4ts 
(13007) 

DevdusS PLC Od lOp ■ 60 (1 5007) 3 
(15037) 

Doers Group RjC ADR (3.1) - 3282 
Dragon Of PLC Mb to SO tor OrtHEPOJS - 
32(1) 

Earn Surrey Hd(p PLC 78% Cun tad prfci 
-114V (15007) 

extenasacU Insurance Otfca PLC 8323% 
Non Cun tad Prt £1 ■ 121 V (15007) 2 
(15007)2(15007) 

EOpee Strata PLC Rad Prt She 5p - 1U2V 
(10007) 

EOpM Bfttoa PLC Cm Prt Sra 6p - 140 
(10007) 

Ereeo PLC ft2Sp (Net) Cm Cura Prf 5p - 04 
(15007) 4 (15007) 4 (150c97) 4 
(15007) 4 (15037) « (15007) 4 
(14007) 4 (15007) 4 (15007) 4 
(15007)4(15007) 

Energy Cream taveeanu* Co PlC 8% Cnv 
Una Ln Sft 1998 (20p/Ptf- 18(10007) 
Energy Graup PLC ADR (4:1) -4i 875 (3, 1. 

11) 875 (15007) 875 (15007) 1 86 (25) 
Enkapree 09 PLC 1(R* UreLn Sft 2013- 
132.1 (15007) 

Enteprisa 01 PLC 11 V% Una Ui Sft 
IMM/IO £1-143314 (14007) 
Emkonmantal tarassnani Company Ld zero 
Dw Prat She ip- 11BV (14007) 

Eatataa Praparfy imaanar* Co Ld 10% Seed 
Ln 8ft S3« - 85 (15007) B7V (15007) 

V (15007) 

Eurawnal PLOEuDkmnft SA 1991 Wit (IE 
PLC 8 lESAWtto&UlUB) (Reg) -25 
(14007) 

FUcon HUBS PLC Ord 5p- 140(15007) 
FaaifeaekPLC iffllCmRed WSheti - 
1Z7V (15007) V (15007) 

Riel Naaonel BuUng Society Fkg Rata Perm 
in Baata^ Sha • £1 03 (14007) 

Raw Grare PLC WB to Su> tor Old - 88 
(090*7) 

FMea ttoup PLC Ota Sp - 74V (150B97) 
Fbrinup 8 Ifeson PLC On) 5p - Off 
(08007) 

friendly Hotels Pto 4V% Cnv Cun Red Prt 
D-»(100eS7) 

Fhwrfe Hotato PLC S% Cm Cun Rad W £l 
-92(10007) 

Gatanr Qrau PLC ADR (4:1) . 205 ptr7) 

,52 (2) ’ 885 (4) 

GtaMft feddanl fiC 7fti% Cun bid W £1 - 
12ZVl150c37) 

Genas) Acddcm PLC 8^% Cum Ind Prt £1 - 
140V (15O0B7) 1 (1SOC97) 1 (ISOeBT) 1 
(15007) V (150(97) V (150697) 

Genoa) Cabla PLC ADR &1) -Si IL5fi214£ 
824645 

Gsnenl BacbteCo PLCADR (Irt) - 8.7 
GUs A Dandy PLCOd top- 104 P5Q37) 
4(15007) 

GKN PLC ADR (1:1 J - 23.72 8 
Gtaa Wetom PIC ADR (2rt) - 43.440188 
(150CS7) 35 (5C) J 10) -75 (MOST) 875 
(S3) 85 (25) 4 (14007) 8485 (14007) 
4475(09007) 

eynwad tafentfeitf PLC 542»(Ne6 Cup 
Prf £1-80 (10037) 

Granada Gnxp PLC 10% let IRgDtai Sft 

18018-180432(09007) 


Grand Uetupoten PLC ADR (4:1) - 4187 
(31) 33 m 84 (38) 35 (8) J6 (13) J75 
(15) .4375 (39) .48 (25) 49 (13) 

Qsa] Portland Estates PLC 98% 1st Ug 
Oab Sft 2016- 125V (14007) 

Gran Ponand Estates PLC 785% 1ft Mg 
Deb Sft 2027 -101V (13007) 

Graenata Group PLC 7% Cm Suaxd Bds 
2003 £1 (Ragd) - 105 (15007) 5 (15007) 
5 (150(37) 5 (15007) V (150(37) 6 
(15037) 

Graerom Qrtxra PLC 8% Cun Prl Cl • 104 V 
(15007) 

Graerafe Gram PLC 11 V% Deb Sft 2014 - 
143V 

Graycost PLC Wb to Sift tor Ord - 21 
GuraSfeftcAOR (5:1) - 6087 1.43 *8 .7 
12% flarp Site Bds£- 151 
1 3V% Pup SU> Bds £ - 181 V 

noocSTj 

HaJtau PLC SVK Parp Sub Bds C - 115 V 
|iMOg 'reilSOOT) V(X50c87) 38375 

(tenon KC ADR (5.1) - 24.75 0) .60795 
( 20 ) 

Harg^Hansrw PLC Old 5p- 260 

Ktefem Grores PLC Ne« Ort So - 343 55 
(15037) 

Haart ol LMoteian PlC Ord 1 Dp - 107 
(15007) 10(150371 

Itornregyay PropuBes PlC 10379% T« Mg 
DebSftS1/7to-l3lV(15Ct97) 

Htedcren HUgi PLC AOR Hrt) - 11 42 
Housing France Corp Ld 5* Deb Sft 3027 ■ 
Wl40cS7> 

Hrarajy^Ftaano# Cup Id 0V% Deb Sft 2023 

HS8C HBOS PLC 1189% Bubord Bds 2002 
Ct (FteJ-1l7V(i50eS7) 
tetanaGram PLC Cw Cun Rad Prt 20p - 
92(15007)4(15007) 
imperial Chemcat tadusteee PLC ADR (41) - 
B275 (13) 80 (TO) 85 (13) 125 (13| 28 
13) 

i PLC 6V% Cm Subaid Bds KKSne 


-p550 


000 (Rg) - 63V (I50c97) 
Ineb Kanneta Kjyang Ruflber li 
b*fe Fund VSbs- pill (1 — 


PLC ADR (tel) ,11^ ^ 


jPLCUbCmUnsl 
270(15007)7(150137)315 
Jobnaon Graup Qeareis PLC 7£p (Net) Cm 
Cure Rad PrM Op - no (14037) 

Johnston Graif) PLC 10% Cure Prf £1 • 112 
(13037) 

Kboot Bscato Ld BM See Deo Sft 2006710 
-11788(15003 
Mntftfw PLC ADR tfcl) • 2782 
Kuft* PLC 7p Crw Cun Rad Prt 5p - 80 
(15037) 80(15007) 80 (15007) 
Kmenrar John Brnm HoUnre PLC 5V% Sbc 
in Sft 2003 -BBV (14007) 

Kwamer PlC 7% Uns Deb Sft £1 -80 

I BtlSraSroup PLC ADR (11) • 5486 
Land SecuHea PLC 7% Cnv Bds 309(2008 
£1000 (Rffl- 164V V (13007) 
LangdorsfiodsPLCNaeOntip (FP41AL- 
Ontt97)-lV(5) 

Laemrays KC On) 5o-174 5 (13007) 
Leeds a HotoecA fiuftfeg Secret* 13%% 

Parni tat BeutogSra- 17BV(l5Oe07) 7 

Leal S Gsnsral Greira PLC 8V% Onv 
Sutwd 8® 30W08 £1000 (Rg) - 22? 
(15007) 

IMS Uabn) PLC 5% let Cun W Sft £1 -82 
(10007) 

UtriB (John) PLC 7% Cun Prt Sft £1 - 90 
(10Oc97) 

Lfasny Inumailanal Htogs PIC 5Vflfc Site Cm 
Bda 3IM200B £1 (Ragd) - ICS (150E97) 
Unton Rnanea S Investawra Grp PlC Wta 
to Site tor Old -12V (14037) 

London Memaftnd Grip PIC ADR (5:1) - 

1X55(15037) 

Landm Ifenhan Seoolfes PLC 10% la 
Uto Dab Sft 2010 - 13X3 (14007) 

Unto PLC ADR (1:1) -182 
UmtalB HOttnga PLC (M Ip - 5.125 
(15007) 

Licatatarta PLC ADR (10:1)- 31748775 
— ‘-Equity Fired Ld Old USSCOl-ll 7 * 
PLCAOR |6rt)-628 


MOartw ft Stone PLC 7% Cm Uns br Sft 
1999re004 - 94 (150071 
l BC WM (40) - 153125 


UEPCPLC12%1SIWgDebSfc2017-152 
11 “ ~ 


} » Ltea in Sft 2D0US - 1Q1 
(15007) 2VI150C97) 

UEPC PLC 1 0Wi Una til Sft 2032 - 13685 
(15007) 

Mtectent Reai &Dup PLC 8V% Uns ui 6tt 
9BQ004- 94(15007) 

Masey Dodo S Harbour Co 6V% Rod Deb 
Sft 96(99 -97 (14007) 

1*1 Ker* WMer PLC 9% Pftp Deb Sft - 68 

nooon 

Mdknd Baft PLC 14% Subnd Un Ui Sft 
2002A7 - 125^(140071 
Uteys Uansf) Ld Ub Cm Uns Ln Sft 5p - 
1490 510 (l40cS7t 

moral fW PIC ADR (4.1) - $3X375 
(150097)8038(0) — ^ “ 


ftaaorej VMasmrinster Buft PLC 8% 
SarAttonGun Prl £1-131 (15007) 
Hatanal Wasaiw a i e r Bar* PLC 12**% 
Sitoontltas Ln Sft 2004 - 1Z7V (10007) 
NEC France PLC 13V% Deb Sft 2016 - 
168527(09007) 

Neueas8a BiAEng SotaeJV 10V% Perm Ini 
Baanng Sbs £1000- 143 (15007) 6 
(15007) 

Nwe atMn BuUng Sods!) IZVt Perm tnt 
Bearing Shfi £1000 - 167*4(15007) 

NFC PLC 7VV Crw 8ds 2»7 £1000 (Rg) - 
100(14007) 

Nonrum Foods PLC 6V% Cnv Sub Bds 
0810809 £1000 (Rgl - 101 115007) 
Northern Aocfc PLC Ore 25p - 455 (01007) 
82 10B0O7) 95 f1S0O7> 5 (15007) 5 
(15007) 5 (15007) 5 (15007) 5 
(15007) 5 (15007) 6P H) 6 (1. a 1. 0. 1. 
0,1.2. 1.0. 1.3.1. 3,1. 0.1. XX 0.1)6 
(15007) V(9. 1.2) 7ia l.X 1.0. 1.6.1. 
Z 200) 8 10. 1) B» (2) 8 11. ft 1. 2) 9 (ID. 
15.9. 1.4. 1.0. 1.X0. 1.2,0. 1.3. 0.1. 
a 1 Of '7(10. 30. 15) 5<)0(>. D. 1.2. 1. 0. 
X 1. 0. i. 0. 1.0, 1. 2.0. V 0. X 0. l.0. 1. 
a. 1.x 3. 1.0.1. o. 1.0. 1.0.1,0.1)24 
P) 

Northern Rock PLC 1 Ab Perp Sub NB - 
163 (15007) 2 (15007) 
ttorta Uftfenl Coresuceon PLC Ord lOp - 65 
OEM PLC Old 25p -37" .'(15007) ^ 
(15007)8 (15007/ 

Orange PLC ADR (51 1 -2025(11 • 3S(1| 
Panfter Securthes PIC VW to Sr* tor Ord - 
36(150071 

Paramours PLC Cun Se= Cnv Red Prf SO 
£1 -65(09007) 

Paterson. Zo&eris PLC 7VK, Cure Prt £i - 
106>! (10007) 

Prnnon. ZochonK PLC 10*. Cure Prt £1 • 
139(13007) 

Peabody Trust 1025% 1st Mq Deb Sft 
31/7/18 - 131.441 (140071 
Peel Hdgs PlC 585% (Ned Cnv Cum NeaV 
P11£1 -253(15007) 

Peel Hogs PIC 9'ta, ik NBa Deo Sft 2011 - 
121V (150071 

Pentnsutor 6 Onent Steam Nav Co 7*4% Cm 
Bds 19/5/03 £1000 (Ragd) • 120V 
(10007) 

Perfcre Foods PLC Bp (Net) Cure Cnv Red 
Prt iq»- 106 05007) 

Ptuna fa i a Genera) t n ve son re r PLC BV% 
Cum Red W Ci - 96 (15007) 

Ronanou* 6 Smtet&nd Nevra PLC H5% 
Cun Prt £1 - 139 42 (10007) 
PomnGui PLC ADR (4:i> - e&7 
Premier Fame* PLC ADR (21) - 164 (5) 
Premier Fame* PIC 89^> Cum Cnv Red W 
(StatMg Coupon) - 14 (14007) 3 
(15007) V(l50eS7) 

Premier Fame* PLC 5185 Cun Conr Red 
Piet SIB £1 (USS Cpn) - 14'« (14007) 
Pressac PLC 105% Cum W £1 - 118 
(15007) 

Ctaeere Urea Houses PLC 1DV% id Mg 
Deb Sft 2020 - 107 1 e (14007) 

Ousere lloar Houses PLC 12% 1st Mig Deb 
Sft 2013-115 (15007) 

Weal Etackones PLC ADR (23) - 7.71 
(14007) 

Rareomts PLC 185% Cun Prt £1 - GS 
(09007) 

Rao Qareram AOS (Rear 10 Ord Arid) 
(144^-528.7(14007) 

Readcul tmamaianal PLC 5V% ad Cun Prt 
£1-70(10007) 

Reeka 6 Cohan PLC 5% Cun Prt Cl - 70 
(140071 

Read tatamaiorei PLC XB5% (tnty SV(.) 

CunRedWCl -72(1P0C97) 

Ragft Ho« Grow PIC Com Cun Rad Pri 
2001 Gtapl - 109 (150O7) (15007) ID 
(1500?) 10(15007) 

Regal Hotti GRfe) PLC 9% First Mg Deb 5ft 
2006 - 1085 (150c97) & (15007) 9 
(15007) 

RautareHifttngsPU:ADR(fc1)- 1X5(0) 
70.24715887 (3) 2S (1) 27255 (2) .47704 
(1) ^7 (150c97>* « (5) .74764 (3) 
.74764133(23) 75(3) 8125(3) 

Rto Tkft) PLC Od top (Br)- 960 {13007] 
RtoRatoPLCADR (4:1 1 -652(13007) 
Robineon Bras (flydere6wn)Ld 11% Cure 
W£1- 140(1301*7) 

RofeRwco PLC ADR prl). 1929 (15007) 
ftJto*PLCayflfcCureM£l -MB’tZI’t 
(10007) 

Rpysl & Sui ARanra tea PLC 725% 
Cnv Sub Bds 9011(08 £1000 (Beg) - 1878 
V; S (14007) 

Royal A Sun Alftnce Ire Groi^ PLC 7V* 

Cun tad Prt £1 - 115 [15007)5 (150e97) 

5 (15007] 5 (15007) V (I50e97) V 
(150c97) V(l50e97) 


Royal Bar* o» Sccdand Qraft PLC 5V% 
Cun Prf £i ■ 91 *3(15007) 

Royal Bank ol Sooted Qoup PLC 11% Cure 
Prl £1-129 (15007) 

Sanobuy «) PIC 8% km Urs Ln Sft - iHft 
(100e97) 

Scottish s Newcaade R.C 7% Cnv Cum Prf 
Cl -320(10007) 

Scotash liofe Oom PLC £50% Cm Uns Ln 
Sft 2007 - 107V (15007) B (15007) 9V 
(15007) 

Scoaisti Uasspoftan Properly PLC 101AL 1st 
UIq Deb Sft 2018 - 129V (15007) 
Sedgutai Oom PLC Cm Bds 
31/52006 £5000 (Rgj - 1 00 V (14007) 
Severn Rhar Crossing PLC 6% fedm-Unked 
Deb Sft 2D12- 136(08007] 

Severn Tim PlC W as 3Bp - 29 (0) B 
(15007) 9 (15007) 9 (15007) 

Shaw (Anhv) & Co PLC Ord Sp - 4V 
(13007) 

Sted Transport 0 TraO<g Co PLC Onl 25p 
(Br)- 470 (15007) 

9d Transport 0 Tracing Co PLC ADR (to) - 
45275 (10) .4375 (15007) ' .625 (B) 
*5348(130*7) 

SM Onup PIC Ort ltp-275 (1)81 (10)2 
(0.1.0) 

Shoprita Grai|) TIC Ord 5p ■ 20 (1) 1 (40) V 
L2) 

Sifew Graup PLC Uns Ui Sft 20Q3ri» ■ 

95)15007) 

Septan Bufthrg SocMy iStetPenn w 
Bearing Shs £1000 (Reg) - l7i (15007) V 
(15007) V (16007) 

SKyePharma PLC V Harms - 3V (20) 5 
( 10 ) 

SnUtatOre Beocham PLC ADR I5ri) - 49X75 
£20) 6875 (14007) 77 (20) 85 (27) *6 
tan .95 (5) 50 <20, 15. 80) .05 (10) 

Smi*i (W K) GnuD PLC 5V% Rad Uns Ln 
Sft - 69 V(10Oc97) 

Southern Bectrra PLC V Shs 30p- 30(0, 1. 
0)30(15007) 

StarCtad Chartered PLC iX'rfl. Sited Uns 
Ui Sft 200207 - 121 V (10007) 

Sluiekra PLC Ord Xip • V (14007) 

Starling tadustriss PLC 1st Prt (5V% Cun) £i 
-88V (14007) 

Stoekboume PLC WB » Sui lor Old 1999 - 
V (09007) 

Tadpoia Tedreotogy PLC Wta b Sift tor Ont - 

3V(10a*7) 

Ikta A L|« PLC ADR (4:1) - 31 -32 
late & Lyto PLC 6WK. (4^5% Plus TV* Cud) 
Cun Pit Cl -82(14007) 

Teienes CenvmricaSore PLC ADR (lOrt) - 
1X5 (15007) *9 (15007) 

TH.FXL (Soeiat Housing Faunae) Ld 8V% 

Deb Sft 2016/21 - 115*5 (09007) 

Thom AC -BShs 20 1/I4p - is (7. 0} 
Thrapiaon Pretend Inc let PLC (M 1 00 - 
8(140c97) 

"tope Estates PLC WS ID Sub tar Ofl - 8V 
(140c97) 

-S»s Estates PLC 7V% Cm Una Ln Sft 2020 
■ 12B 114007) 

Tbps Estates PLC lOVK let Mq Deb Slk 
201 1A6- 124’* (15007) 

Dimi Cen» Sacuitaa PLC 10W istMg 
Deb Sft 2021 - 1W*« (15007) 5C31S 
(15007) 

Titatoa Uqd PLC 3*5% (hnl)r 5*e%) Cun Prf 
£1- 40(100*7) 
UntgatoPlCADR(1rt)-9.75 
LtaSever NV Ord Wfrl - NG106.41 3.65.7 
*(14007) 

UrdcverPLC ADR (4:1) - $12177 (09007) 
Upon & Stuham Http PU2 Wta to Sub far 
Od-*f1) 

Ltaon & Scutum Hdgs PLC 5p (Grass) Cum 
Cm Red Pri Sha 50p - 100 (13007) 

Vaac OraupPLC 10.75% Deb Sft 2B19- 

139^(13007} 

Vbdatera Grata PLC AO) (10:1) - 56.125 (2) 
.1075 (18) 26 (150071 4575 (2] J327 (2) 
JB25P.1) 

Wbibug(aG)QoupPLC7Vl%CumPrf£l - 

11^(140697) 

Wasssl PLC -ffSfa 7Bp- 759 (15007) 6(1) 
VMnuu^a (liitsa) PLC BiA Cun Red Pri 
£l-lO0V(lOO(Sn 

Werafetsm Piopetv Catip PLC fiS% is) Mte 
Deb SH2015- 120V (15007) 


Whttoraad PLC SVH M Cum PH Sft £1 - 68 
(10007) 

WMbraad PLC 6% »d Cure Prt S» £1 - 77 
(15007) 

WMtnad ncftl29% Dab Sft 2021 - 

111836 (14007) 

Whiteread PLC llVft Dab Sft 2011 - 139V 
(15007) 

Whdbread PLC 7** Uns Ln Sft 9509 - 60S 
(15007) ^(15007) 

Wmuoad PLC 10 ’71k. Uns In Sft 200005 - 
108(15007) 

VWfama H.C lOVt Cure W £1 - 137 
(10007) 

WBa Curaon Greira PLC ADR (5:1) • 1X48 
Wbon iConrefly) HUgi PIC lOW Cun ted 
Prf0 - 123(130*7) 
wyevato Oaram Cantata PIC 8*% (Nat) 

Cm Cum Rad PW £1 - 258 (09007) 
Yareg 8 CoV Brereery PIC 9Vfc Deb Sft 
2018-127(14007) 

ZENECA Grata WC ADR (3:1) - 10025 (25) 
J75(25)4C1 (08007) 

investment Trusts 

Abtaat Neer Wrfad tae tav Tta PLC5V% 
RPWJftd Deb Sft 2007 - 107V (10007) 
Bamas hv Tsl PIC 8% Deb Sft 2023 - M3V 
(13007) 

British Empre Sec S Gen Ita PLC KAft Dab 
Sft 2011 - 126MI3007) 

Briw^tae tav PLC Wis to Sub tor CM - 
72^3(14007) 

Catmgorm B*. /mW PLC UK (Con*n 1 Wl 
Nftl-NalB)- 90 (150*7) 

Cafangum Dermeuateatxm it PLC Ont 5ft) - 
94 (15007) 7 (190071 7 (150071 7 
(150697)7(15007) 

Cairngorm DenuuaBsatai IT PLC Wta B 
Sub tor Ord SOp - 18 (150*7) 

Dunedn taeome Oowta hv Tsr PLC 7V*. 

Deb Sft 201B - 1D9=n«(i40eS7) 

EdMugri Smalt Coreperaea Trua PLC 7\% 
Deb Sft 2023 - 108V (14007) 

English A Smash Investors PLC OSSp ■ 100 
(09007) 

Hwnrag ttercaraue mv Id PLC Perp 
Deb Sft ■ 80 V (10007) 

Govern Strategic tav W PLC 9*rt. Deb Sft 
2017-129(13007) 

QUrmeas Fitf* Extra he Tin PlC Unto 
(Cotnp.1 ftd SSp A 1 Zero DwPrf) - 235 
(09007) 

Moony Keysaane Inv Ta PLC 7V% Deb Sft 
2020-1101(1(15007] 

Murray Income Trua PLC 405% Cure Pri Cl 
• 77(13007) 

Reabourna Mertn Lite Sdenees PLC Ord 25p 
-107(15057) 

SeoOdh American tav Co PlC 8% Deb Sft 
2022 - 111.44 (15007) M (150607) 
Socmeti Eastern tav Tta PLC X5% Deb Sft 

2024 - 117.94 (15007) *4 (15007) 
Scottish Eastern tav Ta PLC BVk Deb Sft 
2020 -123V (1300?) 

Scostoh Moftiaga A Trust PLC 4<g% ind Deb 

Sft -63 (14007) 

Smash Mortgage A Twt PIC B%-14% 
Stepped H Dab Sft 2020 - 177V (09007) 
9ms taoune PLC 11% Cnv Una LnSft 
2003/2004 -16B (14007) 

Share Snatier Coreperfee nc Wle to Sub 
far Orf -53 4 (MOO?) 

Throgmorton Trua PLC 12V*. Deb Sft 2010 
-1«(090c97) 

lUua ReaDattta Tiua PLC lw<%Cmr Uns 
Ln Sft 2006 - 13B (I50c*7) 8 (150CS7) 8 
(150*7) 8 (150*7) V (150C87) * 
(15037)0(150*7) 

Won Inv Co PLC 6V% Each Bds MUOB 
£1000 {Rngil - 123 (140*7) 

Wbn fw Co PLC 8V% Deb Sft 201 E- 117V 
(15037) BH. (15007) 

Alternative Investment 
Market 

Heavftra# fteerary PLC Od 5p - 310 
(150*7) 

Mstakrueeta Group In Oid SX10- 72 80 
NHte^tain Foreat PLC Od 25p - 80 
(150*7) 3 (130*7) 3 (130*7) fa 
(130*7) 4 (130*7) 4 (ISOeBT) 4 
(130*7) 

hte Retid Systems PLC Old fti- 1 56 
(13007) 

Sotalre oraup PLC Od lOp - 175 (1SOc97) 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 



Lafarge set on Redland despite lack of entente 

T\ ertrand Coiinmh __ -I" 





B ertrand Collomb ^ 

SEE french cement group’s chairman prepared for 




relaxed for a maw 
who has just offered £L67bn 
to some of Britain's most 
long-suffering shareholders 
and been told it is not 
enough. 

But little seems to discon- 
cert a man who took 27kg of 
satellite phone and a spare 
generator on the back of a 
camel to keep in touch with 
the office during a riding 
holiday in Xinjiang Ugyur, 
western China. 

Mr Collomb. 55. is chair- 
naan and chief executive of 
Lafarge, the world's second 
largest cement company. 
The French group this week 
launched a 320p-a -share hos- 
tile bid for Redland, the UK 
aggregates and roof tile 
group. 

Redland would give 
Lafarge its first large pres- 
ence in UK aggregates, 
where the British group has 
an ll per cent market share. 
It would also extend 
Lafarge's US quarry inter- 
ests into Colorado, Maryland 
and Texas and znake it the 
largest aggregate supplier in 
France, with a 20 per cent 
market share. 

The third attraction is 
Redland's German-based 
roof tiles business, which 
would bring a new product 
to the Lafarge group. 
Lafarge's share price has 


^ -x- long haul after 

investors reject his £1.67bn hostile bid, reports Andrew Taylor 


dipped 6 per cent this week 
to FFr408 partly because of 
concerns about the impact 
on the French company - 
should its bid succeed - of a 
depressed German construc- 
tion market 

Mr Collomb argues that 
German demand, while not 
expected to improve, is fore- 
cast to be flat next year. He 
adds that it is better to buy a 
business at the bottom of the 
cycle than at the top. 

And he Insists he is not 
disconcerted by whispers 
among some of Redland's 
institutional shareholders 
that the price he is offering 
is too low. 

“You would expect them 
to say that,' 1 he shrugs. 

The Redland bid is a bold 
move. But in the context of 
Mr Collomb's career and per- 
sonality, and the way they 
have shaped Lafarge, it is a 
logical step. 

A tall, dark man, Mr Col- 
lamb's youthful appearance 
has led the French press to 
allude to his “Hollywood" 
looks. His early management 
training was in the US 
where he gained a doctorate 
in business administration 
at the University of Austin 
in Texas after studying at 


the elite French Ecole Poly- 
technique and the Ecole Nat- 
ional Supdrieure des Mines. 

He says he loved the US 
for its “wide open spaces and 
wide open attitude to 
encouraging innovation and 
enterprise in industry”. 

As an avowed “Interna- 
tionalist", Mr Collomb does 
not like to hear executives 
using the term itremger f for- 
eigner) and says he would 
like to see more non-French 
in senior company positions. 

Significantly, he remains 
enthusiastic about American 
business theory. He recently 
arranged for all Lafarge's 
senior managers to attend a 
seminar in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, by Stern Stewart, 
architect of economic value 
added (EVA) methods. 

“In Europe we sometimes 
place too much stress on 
restructuring and retrench- 
ing. Not enough concentra- 
tion is paid to innovation, 
development and expan- 
sion," Mr Collomb argues. 

“Stocks tend to rise when 
retrenchment is announced 
while shares of companies 
proposing expansion often 
suffer. This should not be an 
either/or. Many s kills are 
required by management." 


Mr Collomb admits he pre- 
fers to discuss developing 
businesses rather than 
shrinking them, but he 
rejects criticism that Lafarge 
has been slower than rivals 
in cutting costs. 

“We reduced costs in our 
European plasterboard 
operations by 20 per over 
five years; the cgmern t busi- 
ness cut costs by 30 per cent 
over the same period in 
Spain and by 60 per cent in 
eastern Germany," he says. 

Nor is he afraid to sell 
businesses when appropri- 
ate. He remembers, when 
head of the US cement divi- 
sion in the mid-1980s, getting 
a better than expected price 
for selling an unwanted Cali- 
fornian plant. “Xt reminds 
me never to get on the bad 
side of an auction,” he says. 


Ti 


I his may infiuiwi«i ht<? 
reaction should rival 
bidders emerge for 
Redland and start to push 
the price up. 

Mr Collomb hay an intense 
loyalty to the group he has 
built Unusually for a senior 
French industrialist, he 
spent only a couple of years 
working far the g o v er nment 
- advising the ministers for 


regional reforms and educa- 
tion in the early 1970s. He 
hated the politics and 
yearned to put into practice 
the manag ement and entre- 
preneurial skills he had 
teamed in the US. 

"The reason t joined 
Lafarge in 1975 was not out 
of love .of building materials, 
hot because of the group’s 
management culture, partic- 
ularly its team spirit," he 
says. “Unlike other compa- 
nies I did not feel that [man- 
agement] g uns were pointing 
out into the corridor." 

Since be became chairman 
in 1988 Lafarge has extended 
its operations from 14 coun- 
tries to 48, and has diversi- 
fied into other building prod- 
ucts. 

A key move was into 
plasterboard, where Lafarge 
is now one of three domi- 
nant suppliers in Europe. It 
ali so >ma plasterboard inter- 
ests in the US and South 
America and is building a 
joint-venture wall-board 
plant in S h an ghai - 

“Different markets and 
products have different 
cycles. Demand for cement 
and concrete is higher in 
developing nations where 
much infrastructure is stiH 




Bertrand Collomb remains unflustered by 


Aattey AatMOOd 

is too low 


bring developed. In mature 
economies there is stranger 
demand for main tenance 
and refurbishment, using 
products such as plaster- 
board.” he says. 


Between 1974 and 1984. 
annnai French cement con- 
sumption fell from 32m 
tonnes to less than 20m. 

“We need to ensure we are 
not over-exposed to any one 


single market, or product," 
says Mr Collomb — hence his. 
interest in Redland. Lafarge; 
he says, is prepared to play a 
long game to achieve, its 

^mWHnns " " 




BAe/Dasa near 
Siemens victory 


By Andrew 
EdgecTiffe-Jo hnsan 


A consortium of British 
Aerospace and Daimler Benz 
Aerospace appears to have 
beaten Thomson-CSF, the 
French electronics group, in 
the £350m ($567m) auction 
of Siemens’ defence electron- 
ics business. 

The BAe/Dasa consortium 
was in final talks with Sie- 
mens yesterday, industry 
executives said, and Sie- 
mens was expected to con- 
firm the winner next week. 

The state-controlled 
Thomson was the only other 
final-round bidder after 
General Electric Company, 
the UK defence group, failed 
to make the shortlist. The 
decision will exacerbate 
Thomson's fears of being 
sur r oun ded by an alliance of 
British, German and Italian 
defence manufacturers. It 
may try to seek some later 
deal with British Aerospace. 

Thomson is believed not 
to have been prepared to 
pay as much as the BA e/ 
Dasa consortium, which is 
thought to have offered 
about £350m- 

The news follows this 
week's decision by the 
French government to cre- 
ate a national defence group 
centred on Thomson, includ- 
ing the telecommunications 

and space business of 
Alcatel-Als thorn - a Sie- 
mens rival - with the elec- 


tronics of Dassault and the 
satellites of Aerospatiale. 

Industry executives said 
any breakdown in the Sie- 
mens talk* could still allow 
Thomson back in, bnt 
suggested this was unlikely. 

Thomson and BAe would 
not comment yesterday. Sie- 
mens said: “We are still in 
negotiations with both par- 
ties and they are both still 
in contention.” 

BAe/Dasa was already 
seen as the favourite 
because of a perceived pref- 
erence for a German buyer 
for the operations, but Sie- 
mens said political issues 
would not have any impact 
on its decision. 

The Semens defence elec- 
tronics businesses employ 
3,000 in the UK, and a fur- 
ther 2,000 in Germany. They 
had sales of DM1.6bn 
(£563m) last year and pre- 
tax profits of about DM60m. 

Dasa is expected to take 
control of the German 
operations, with BAe taking 
the UK manufacturing arm. 
The acquisition would be 
important in Dasa’s efforts 
to consolidate its dominant 
position in defence manufac- 
turing in Germany. 

The UK military radar and 
radio activities of the Sie- 
mens business originally 
formed part of Plessey, the 
electronics group taken over 
by GEC and Siemens in a 
joint break-np bid eight 
years ago. 


Millennium in French titanium dioxide deal 


By Roger Taylor 


Mill e nnium Chemicals of the 
US is buying Thann et Mul- 
house, the titanium dioxide 
business of Khdne-Poulenc, 
the French chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals group. 

No price has been agreed 
as, under French law. Mil- 
lennium must consult the 
unions before a deal can be 
finalised. However, analysts 
estimate the business would 
sell for between SI 50m and 


$200m (£i23.4m). Millennium 
said it was ri-mmg to com- 
plete the deal before the end 
of the year. 

Thann et Mulhouse had 
sales last year of FFrlbn 
(£105m) from titanium diox- 
ide. the white pigment used 
in paint and paper, as well 
as a range of other more spe- 
cialised products such as 
titanium tetrachloride, zirco- 
nium oxide and chlorosul- 
phate. 

Rhbne-Poulenc said the 


disposal was in line with its 
strategy of selling off cycli- 
cal bulk chemical businesses 
to focus on more specialised 
products. “We were a rela- 
tively small participant in 
this market and lacked suffi- 
cient investment resources”, 
it said. 

The company is currently 
restructuring itself, separat- 
ing the pharmaceuticals and 
life sciences divisions from 
the chemicals and fibres 
operations which will be 


brought together into a 
new subsidiary called 
Rhodia. 

The company is buying 
full ownership of Rhbne- 
Poulenc Rhorer, its 6&3 per 
cent owned pharmaceuticals 
business, and aims to float 
Rhodia in 1998. 

Millennium, formerly part 
of the Hanson Group, is the 
world's second largest pro- 
ducer of titanium dioxide. 

It said the deal would add 
138^X30 metric tons to its cur- 


rent output of 473J)00 tons, 
lifting its market share from 
11 per cent to 14 per cent 
It said, the deal was expec- 
ted to enhance its earnings 
next year and said it would 
be able to ftmd the acquisi- 
tion as a result of its 
planned joint venture in pet- 
rochemicals with Lyondell, 
which will create the largest 
producer of polyethylene in 
the US. " 

Under the deal, Millen- 
nium will draw about $lbn 


in cash out of the joint ven- 
ture. 

Titanium dioxide produc- 
tion has been concentrating - 
rapidly as small and medi- 
um-sized companies sell to 
larger groups. 

Most recently, IGI sold its 
European business . to 
DuPont the largest company 
in the sector, giving DuPont 
35 per cent of the market. Du 
Pont paid 8750m for the busi- 
ness which had sales of 
£533m last year. 


Maid raises £120m via 
placing for acquisition 


By Paul Taylor 


Maid, the online business 
information company, yes- 
terday raised £ll9.9m in a 
share placing to help fund 
its $42Qm (£260tn) acquisition 
of Knight-Ridder Informa- 
tion. 

The group's broker, Hoare 
Govett, placed 5-LSm shares 
at 220p. The shares were 
suspended at 215p when the 
deal was announced at the 
beginning of the month. 

Maid, which will become 
the world's largest online 
information company as a 
result of the deal, also plans 
to raise SlSOm through a pri- 
vate placement of senior 
subordinated notes. 

The balance of the consid- 
eration - with associated 


costs - of $92. 5m will be 
financed by a new senior 
banking facility, together 
with a $25m revolving credit 
facility. • • 

Maid said at the time that 
the deal was anuoimppd that 
it had chosen to raise the 
new money through a plac- 
ing rather than a rights 
issue, because it wanted to 
broaden its shareholder reg- 
ister. 

A number of new institu- 
tions will join the share reg- 
ister as a result of the plac- 
ing. 

Yesterday the group, 
which has grown rapidly 
under Dan Wagner, chief 
executive, said in a trading 
update that revenues in the 
three months to September 
30 were “well ahead" of the 


same period last year, but 
were “broadly in line" with 
those of the previous quar- 
ter. 

“While early indications of 
September trading have 
suggested a strong recovery, 
the prolonged period of 
uncertainty caused by the 
impending acquisition 
resulted in deferrals of new 
client subscription and lower 
than anticipated usage 
growth due to deferred 
take-up of new products," 
the company said. 

Maid said that throughout 
September, clients increas- 
ingly adopted a “wait-and- 
see” stance to signing new 
contracts and added that 
this uncertainty would con- 
tinue to have an impact in 
tiip fourth quarter. 


Potential BZW buyers 
given financial details ' 


By Jane Martinson, 
In vestm ent Correspondent 


Several potential buyers of 
parts of BZW, the invest- 
ment hank owned by Bar- 
days, have received detailed 
financial information after 
renegotiating the confidenti- 
ality terms of the deaL 

A senior BZW executive 
said he expected to start 
detailed discussions with six 
interested parties next week 
after controversial clauses 
over contacts with clients 
and staff had been watered 
down. 

One potential bidder said 
that it bad come to a work- 
able solution on the issue of 
poaching clients which 
“didn’t restrict ordinary 
business”. The year-long 


limit on approaching all staff 
had also been reduced. 

The unusual restrictions 
had been described as 
unworkable and. as “Gold- 
man Sachs flexing their 
muscles". 

The potential bidders are 
understood to include ING 
Barings, the Dutch-owned 
investinent bank. Other 
interested parties are 
believed to Include Bankers 
Trust, Paribas, CSFB and 
Donaldson Lnfidn Jenrette. 

One Interested buyer said 
that the negotiations over 
the dealing and front-office 
functions could take as little 
as three weeks to be offi- 
cially announced. However, 
the division of the back 
office would be much more 
complicated and could take 


much longer. BZW was keen 
not to rule anybody out of 
tiie process. “The number of 
people who want to .party 
are still different to the num- 
ber of people we might want 
to dance with,” said one 
senior executive. 

BZW. based in Canary 
Wharf, London, believes 
there are greater synergies 
with a US bank because It 
has been the market most 
difficu l t to crack. But one of 
those often mentioned, as a 
possible buyer - JP Morgan 
- is understood to have 
ruled itself out of the bid- 
ding. 

Intense speculation 
pushed up share prices in 
the sector with the rumours 
spreading to Nat We st Mar- 
kets as well as BZW. 
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FTSE indices 
change to 
telecoms 


By Our Financial Staff 


UK telecommunications 
companies are to be classi- 
fied as “services" rather 
than “utilities" in the FTSE 
share indices from January, 
under changes to the classifi- 
cation system announced 
yesterday. 

FTSE International, which 
manages the indices, said 
the shift recognised interna- 
tional changes In the tele- 
coms industry, which is 
undergoing rapid technologi- 
cal change and deregulation. 

FTSE is also extending the 
range of sectors covered by 
the classification system to 
industries which are not 
now represented in the UK 
quoted sector but exist inter- 
nationally, such as automo- 
biles and farming and fish- 
ing. The idea is to make the 
UK classification system 
suitable for international 
comparisons between compa- 
nies. 

The creation of a separate 
classification for information 
technology stocks was being 
considered, FTSE added, but 
it had not yet proved possi- 
ble to reach a market con- 
sensus on the definition of 
such a company. 


Banco Mello 
seeks EslObn 


to fund growth 


By Peter Wise in Lisbon 


Banco Mello, Portugal's 
sixth largest bank, is to 
increase its capital for the 
second time within 12 
months to help fund rapid 
growth that saw first-half 
net earnings increase more 
than eightfold. 

The bank's share capital is 
to be increased from Es58bn 
to Es65bn (£3.45bn) through 
the issue of 7m shares with a 
no minal value of Esl.000 
each. 

A rights issue of 5.8m 
shares will be made for exist- 
ing shareholders, and a fur- 
ther i a™ shares, including a 
tranche reserved for bank 
employees, offered for gen- 
eral sale. 

Banco Mello expects to 
raise EslObn from the 
increase, although the exact 
price of the shares has not 
yet been fixed. 

It said shareholders would 
be given an incentive to buy 
the new shares and earnings 
would not be diluted. Banco 
Mello shares on the Inter- 


bo Isa closed yesterday at 
EslS05, a rise of Es20. 

The group lifted first-half 
net consolidated profit from 
Esl53m to EsL4bn. 

Operattng profit grew 86.9 
per cent to Es3J5bn and cash 
flow rose 65-2 per cent to 
Es9.4bn. 

• Banco Espirlto Santo. 
Portugal's fifth largest bank, 
increased net consolidated 
profit 44.7 per cent in the 
first three quarters of 1997 to 
Bs22.9bn, up from Esl5.8bn 
in the same period last year. 
The parent bank's individual 
net earnings rose 20.4 per 
cent to EslSJZbn. 

It said investment in infor- 
mation systems and an a 57 
per cent increase in pension 
costs had led to a 16.4 per 
cent rise in operating costs 
to Es65.7bn. 

Besides the impact of 
strong economic growth in 
Portugal, the hank said earn- 
ings had risen as a result of 
market share gains, an 
improved mix of fin an c i a l 
products and higher fee- 
based income. 


PizzaExpress directors’ £7m sale 


By David Blackwell 


Three directors in 
PizzaExpress yesterday 
raised almost £7m through 
the sale of a total of 850,000 
shares at 822p. 

The biggest sale was by 
David Page, chief executive, 
who sold 600,000 shares. He 


retains 410,000 shares, equiv- 
alent to 0.62 per cent of the 
totaL 

Luke Johnson, chairman, 
sold 100,000 shares at the 
same price, retaining 288,000. 
He last sold shares in April, 
raising Elm through the 
sales of a 023 per cent stake 
at 670p a share. Hugh 


Osmond sold 150,000 shares 
and retains 105,000. 

In September, the group 
reported a 58 per cent rise in 
profits to £16L2m in the year 
to end-June, after sharply 
Increasing the number of 
outlets with the purchase of 
most of its franchised restau- 
rants. The shares have since 


exceeded the previous 12- 
month high of 8209 , which 
was reached cot hid specula- 
tion. 

Mr Page lias in s is te d that 
nobody has approached the 
company with an offer in the 
five years since its flotation. 
The shares closed up 5p yes- 
terday at 852%p. 


Kynoch 

director 

resigns 


Kynoch, the small 
healthcare company, said 
yesterday that Larry Sargent 
had resigned as finance 
director after seven years 
with the company to pursue 
other interests. 

The company said he was 
looking at a range of new 
positions and added that the 
terms of any pay-off had not 
been agreed but would not 
be material. Mr Sargent 
received total remuneration 
of £100,000 last year. 

Nicholas Adams, executive 
director, who joined six 
months ago from the corpo- 
rate finance division of ING 
Barings has been appointed 
acting finance director until 
a replacement Is found. 


Crystal, Jetsave in MBI 


By Scheherazade 
Danesftlditi, Leisure 
Industries Correspondent 


Crystal Hobdays, the UK ski 
holiday specialist and Jet- 
save, the UK-based tour 
operator, have been- bought 
from their US parent by a 
management team led by 
Crystal’s founder, Peter 
Dyer. The $150m (£92. 5m) 
transaction was financed 


by BZW Private Equity. 

The new group, to be 
called Crystal international 
Travel, will be one of the 
UK's 10 largest tour opera- 
tors, with annual turnover of 
£200m and an expected 
400.000 customers a year. 

Mr Dyer, Crystal's chair- 
man, founded the Surbiton- 
based group in 1981. In 1991 
he sold it to Vlad, a Phoenix- 
based airline catering and 


business services group. 

Vlad has owned Jetsave, 
which operates the Tropical 
Places brand, selling holi- 
days In Florida and the 
Caribbean, and Greyhound 
bus tickets outside the US, 
since 1986* ■' 

Stephen. Welton ai 'BZW 
Private , Equity said^thetwo 
businesses would be pferged 
and grown caganlcaljy'^iito a 
provider of niche holidays 
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Dow J ones reconsiders selling markets unit 


By Tracy Corrigan In New York 

Dow Jones, the US financial 
information company, yesterday 
said it was again considering sell- 
ing its troubled Dow Jones Mar- 
kets business. 

The company's plan to invest 
$K50m in the ailing provider of 
screen news and data, formerly 
known as Telerate, has been 
strongly opposed by some share- 
holders. The fact that it is no lon- 
ger ruling out die sale of the busi- 


ness represents a shift in its 
stated position. 

“As we sold we would do period- 
ically at the time we announced 
the revitalisation plan for Dow 
Jones Markets in January." said 
the company, "management and 
the board are engaged in a review 
of that plan and various alter- 
natives concerning Dow Jones 
Markets," 

As recently as April, Peter 
Rami, chairman of Dow Jones, 
said that the board had consid- 


ered a range of options including 
selling the unit before announcing 
the investment plan in January at 
the end of a "genuinely exhaus- 
tive process". 

The company said on Friday 

that “nearly one year into [the! 
plan, and in the midst of budget 
reviews for 1998, this is clearly an 
appropriate time for such a 
review". 

It said it expected to have 
invested between $i40m and 
S150m by the end of the year. 


excluding the cost of acquiring 
Indepth Data, a market informa- 
tion company, and licensing The 
Beast, an analytical product devel- 
oped by Casticnet. a subsidiary 
of Tulle tt St Tokyo, the money 
broker. 

Yesterday both Bloomberg and 
Reuters. Dow Jones Markets' two 
largest competitors ip the elec- 
tronic financial information busi- 
ness, declined to comment on 
whether they would be interested 
in buying the business. 


Reuters could face aoti-trust 
problems if it wanted to do so: 
Michael Bloomberg, the owner of 
Bloomberg, has sold in the past 
that bis philosophy is to build, not 
buy. 

Revenues from Dow Jones infor- 
mation services, which comprises 
Dow Jones Markets, the news- 
wires. and the Dow Jones Indexes, 
fell 1.4 per cent in the fust nine 
months ending September 30 to 
S822m. 

The news wires business is not 


believed to be included in the 
review. 

Dow Jones Markets is the main 
carrier for such news outside the 
US and it would have to find a 
new method of distribution out- 
side the US. or potentially lose 
some market share. 

In the US, newswire services are 
distributed through a number of 
mechanisms. For example. Dow 
Jones News Sendee, the equities 
news service, has 200,000 of its 
own screens in the US. 


Dairy Farm 


Dollar adds to McDonald’s woes 


sells Spanish 
supermarkets 



Upsets for Michael Quinlan, McDonald's chairman, include firing an advertising agency and arguments with franchisees 


By Louise Lucas In Hong 
Kong and David White 
in Macfrid 

Dairy Farm, the food retail- 
ing arm of the Jardlne 
Matheson group, said yester- 
day it was selling Simago, its 
Spanish supermarket chain, 
to Continente of the Pro- 
modes group of France. 

The move, part of Dairy 
Farm's drive to concentrate 
investment in the Asia- 
Pacific region, immediately 
fuelled speculation that a 
sale of its 29 per cent stake 
in KwikSave, the UK super- 
market group, would follow. 

Analysts estimate that the 
Simago sale, expected to be 
effective at the year-end. 
could yield about $150m for 
Dairy Farm. 

Shares in Dairy Farm, 
whose results have consis- 
tently been hit by the 
European operations, 
jumped 8 per cent to close at 
S 1.01 yesterday. 

Simon Neville, group trea- 
surer at Dairy Farm, said the 
company was focusing new 
business developments on 
Asia. But he played down a 
KwikSave sale. 

"The difference between 
Simago and KwikSave is 
that Simago is a 100 per cent 
subsidiary where we have 
operational control. What 
led to the decision was that 
to develop it fully would 
have required very signifi- 


cant investment, whereas I 
don't think that’s the case 
when it comes to Kwik- 
Save," Mr Neville said. 

Simago, acquired by the 
group in 1990, was in loss for 
most of that time, finally 
turning to a profit before 
interest of $500,000 last year 
on sales of $504m. 

Continente stands to 
increase its total soles area 
by about 26 per cent as a 
result of the deal, according 
to Spanish analysts. 

This would put it on a par 
with Spanish leader in the 
sector Pryca, part of the 
rival French Carrefour 
group. Continente, with net 
sales last year of Pta4405bn 
(S2.97bn), currently ranks 
number two in the French- 
dominated Spanish hyper- 
market business. 

Strict controls on the 
opening of large hypermar- 
kets in many Spanish 
regions have forced the lead- 
ing groups to look for expan- 
sion through acquisitions. 

Carlos Ramos of brokers 
Ahorro Corporacidn said 
the purchase looked "very 
interesting** for Continente 
even though Simago was 
concentrated in a different 
segment of the business, : 
with mostly medium-sized 
stores and nine small hyper- 
markets. 

Continente has 49 hyper- 
markets including throe 
under franchise. 


By Richard Tomkins 
In Now York 

Problems at McDonald's, the 
US burger chain, turned 
from bad to worse in the 
third quarter as the stronger 
dollar took its toll on over- 
seas profit growth, the com- 
pany said yesterday. 

Overseas profits grew only 
5 per cent, far short or previ- 
ous levels, adding to the 
company’s domestic woes. 

US profits continued their 
poor performance with a 
2 per cent decline. However, 
overall net earnings edged 
ahead 2 per cent from 
$440.6m to $448.9m. 

Earnings per share, 
boosted by stock repur- 
chases. rose 3 per cent 
from 62 cents to 64 cents, 
well short of the expected 
67 cents. 

In early afternoon trading, 
the badly depressed shares 
were down another $£ to 
*45 A. 

McDonald's has delivered 
a string of disappointments 
in the past few quarters, but 
until now the bad news has 
been mainly on the domestic 
side, where the company has 
been struggling to compete 
with other fast-food opera- 
tors. 

Recent events in the US 
have included disappointing 
sales of a new range of Arch 
Deluxe burgers, the failure 
of a 56-cent burger promo- 
tion, arguments with fran- 
chisees , the firing of an 
advertising agency, and a 
drastic management 
restructuring. 

In the latest quarter, how- 
ever, the international divi- 
sion was hit. too. 

In spite of a big increase in 


the number of restaurants, 
operating profits rose just 
5 per cent from $439.6m to 
*460.6m, far short of the 
target rate of nearly 20 per 
cent 

McDonald's said sales per 
store had been hit by bad 
weather in the Asia-Pacific 
region and weak economies 


in some markets. Overall 
sales growth, which would 
have been 16 per cent if 
exchange rates had not 
changed, was cut to 6 per 
cent by the rise of the dollar 
against other currencies - 
notably, the ven, the mark 
and the French franc. 

In the US, sales rose 6 per 


cent, but higher costs and 
other factors combined to 
depress profit margins, and 
operating profits fell 2 per 
cent from $321.2m to 
$313. 4m. 

McDonald's said it was 
cautious about its ability to 
sustain the sales momentum 
in the fourth quarter. 


• Kellogg, the US breakfast 
cereals company, said it 
expected to take a pre-tax 
charge of up to $150m for the 
previously-announced 
restructuring of its Euro- 
pean operations, including 
the closure of plants in Riga, 
Italy; Svendborg, Denmark: 
and Verola, Italy. 


Risk 
program 
houses 
to merge 

By Nicholas Denton 
in San Francisco 

Two leading developers of 
risk management software 
plan to merge with the aim 
of providing Investment 
banks and fund managers 
with the means to manage 
trading across their entire 
organisations. 

In a stock deal, Sun Card 
Data Systems, the acquisi- 
tive software group spun off 
from Sun Oil Company in 
the 1980s, is paying the 
equivalent of about S3l3m 
for Infinity Financial Tech- 
nology, a Silicon Valle; 
venture. 

The combined company, 
which would have a market 
capitalisation of S2.lbn at 
Thursday's share price for 
SnnGard. will be a strong 
contender for leadership in 
the fast-growing market for 
risk management software. 

The merger, the latest 
instance of consolidation in 
a traditionally fragmented 
sector, challenges Renters 
and NUsys, two UK compa- 
nies which also offer soft- 
ware to manage a wide 
range of trading activities. 

At stake is a market 
which, although worth only 
S600m in 1996, is growing 
about 50 per cent a year as 
investment banks increas- 
ingly buy off-the-shelf 
software. 

Infinity provides the 
equivalent of a common lan- 
guage for communication 
between different risk man- 
agement programs. SnnGard 
plans to knit together its 
offerings into a comprehen- 
sive solution for financial 
traders. 

In the 1980s. when trading 
volumes took off, invest- 
ment banks typically devel- 
oped programs in-house or 
purchased them from spe- 
cialist suppliers. 

Trading losses suffered by 
banks such as Barings 
reinforced the need for soft- 
ware giving management, 
which had relied on spread- 
sheets assembled by treasur- 
ers, a global real-time over- 
view of their positions. 
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MARGINED FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

3-5 pip spreads on oil majors 
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The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 

Spanish Banking 
& Finance 

on Monday November 17 


For more Information, please contact: 

Ewa Placzek-Neves in London 
Tel: +44 171 873 3725 Fax: +44 171 873 3934 
Edward Macqulsten in Madrid 
Tel: +34 1 337 0061 
Fax: +34 1 337 0062 
or your usual Financial Times representative 
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CNBC 

& FT Television 

"First to Cover the Noise" 

On Monday, October 20, the 'Big Bang Mark 2' explodes 

on ihe London Stock Exchange. If will be a day fhaf brings new trading technology and new 
competitive advantages to London, in the battle for world markets. As the official broadcaster, 
CNBC will take the lead with authoritative reporting and expert analysis. 

Watch Exclusive Live Coverage by financial 7imes Television of the opening ceremony starting: 

8.20am UK - 9.20am CET on CNBC 


Hosted by Gavin Casey, Chief Executive of the London Slock Exchange, 
and attended by Gordon Brown, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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EUROPE 


CNBC, First in Business Worldwide 
with Financial Times Television. 

For more informed Ion on how to watch CNBC, visit u» on 

www.NBCflurepo.com or eontoct CNBC Europo: 

U +44 181 600 6372 Fax +44 181 600 6600 
ti-mai cnbc.8aroptiBnbc.coni 
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Bidders for MCI to 
start three-way talks 


By WDBam Lewie and 
Richard Waters In New York 
and Alan Cane in London 

Two sets of tripartite ta!ir« 
involving the rampaTHoa bid- 
ding for MCI r vwnmiififrpfflfl nfl 
are doe to begin as early as 
next week amid speculation 
that two of them - WorldCom 
and GTE - are considering 
raising the value of their com- 
peting offers. 

Advisers and lawyers expect 
discussions involving MCI, 
British Telecommunications, 
WorldCom and GTE to begin 
within seven days. This fol- 
lows an agreement between 
MCI and BT, issued on Thurs- 
day, relaxing the rules that 
prevent talks with other 
companies from lairing plan? , 

Two weeks ago, WorldCom 
made a $30bn all-paper bid for 
MCL This week, GTE put for- 
ward a $28bn all-cash offer. 

BTs bid, which has been 
agreed with MCL is valued at 


$24bn and Is a mixture of cash 

and paper. 

The talks are set to begin 
after advisers to all four com- 
panies have assessed the 
values of the different bids. It 
is likely that there will be tri- 
partite discussions with both 
MCI and BT talking separately 
to WorldCom and GTE. 

BT is expecting to have an 
important role in the talks 
between MCI and the two 
other suitors. BT owns 20 per 
cent of MCI and it is most 
likely to favour a link-up with 
GTE and MCI rather than with 
WorldCom as long as the 
terms of the bids remain simi- 
lar. MCI is also thought to 
favour a tie-up with GTE. 

BT executives view their cul- 
ture as mere compatible with 
GTE than with WorldCom and 
they see stronger potential 
synergies with GTE. 

Under the terms of BT and 
MCZ’s agreement enabling 
talks to begin with WorldCom 


and GTE, MCI wffl still have to 
pay a penalty of $45Qm and up 
to $15m of expenses if it is 
taken over by another com- 
pany without BTs approval. 
BT retains the power to delay 
any deal involving MCI until 
next October and has kept its 
own bid on the table, even 
though it Is substantially 
smaller than the other two. 

This week. Charles Lee, 
GTE’s chairman, fainted to 
Wall Street analysts that he 
would be prepared to raise his 
company's bid far MCL 
Analysts also believe that 
WorldCom the potential to 
raise its offer. 

At lunchtime in New York 
yesterday, WorldCom's share 
price had fallen by L8 per cent 
to $34%, MCTs down 0.49 per 
cent at $37ft, and GTE up L54 
per cart, after Thursday's fall, 
at $45 7/16. 
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France Telecom sell-off 
hailed as ‘formidable’ 


By Andrew Jack in Parts 

France's Socialist government 
yesterday trumpeted the 
unprecedented popular success 
of the partial sell-aff of France 
Telecom, in spite of its ambiva- 
lence towards privatisations 
during the election eatrip ai g w 

Dominique Strauss-Eahn, 
finann«» L economics and indus- 
try minister, described as "a 
formidable success” the offer- 
ing that closed on Friday even- 
ing. breaking French records 
by attracting 3.9m individual 
investors. Trading begins on 
Monday. 

Demand by individuals was 
almost three times in excess of 
the number of shares allocated 
at FFr182 each, while demand 
from institutions at FFr187 
was nearly 20 times greater 
than supply. 

Two-thirds of institutional 
demand came from non-French 
investors. Including 20 per 
cent from the US. The offering. 


involving the sale of more 
thaw 22 per want of th e capital 
of France Telecom, will gener- 
ate FFrt2bn ($7.14bn) for the 
state. Mr Strauss-Eahn said 
the results showed “how much 
investors have confidence in 
the French economy and In 
France Telecom". 

The previous French record 
for the number of individual 
shareholders was the privatisa- 
tion in January 1987 of Pari- 
bas, the flnanrial Institution 

The France Telecom sell-off 
was delayed after the election 
in June of a leftwing coalition 
that stressed the importance of 
“public services" remaining In 
State hands. 

The government said yester- 
day that, after an exchange in 
crossshareholdings and a capi- 
tal increase during 1998, the 
state would still retain 62-63 
per cent of the total capital. 

However, the sell-off was 
criticised after it emerged that 
at least one of the banks asso- 


Companies in this issue 


dated with the privatisation 
had agreed to extend risk-free, 
interest-free loans to managers 
in the company to buy shares 
on condition that they re-sold 
tiwm unri split the profits in 
two years. 

Natexis, the hawk fampd by 
the merger of Credit National 
and BFCE, offered loans of 
FFr823,200 to senior France 
Telecom employees, who had 
the right to buy shares at the 
discounted price of FFr145.80. 
The b ank would in exchange 
take aU the dividends and 40 
per cent of the capital gain 
when the shares were sold. 

The government indicat ed it 
would take action to prevent 
banks involved in the France 
Telecom underwriting syndi- 
cate from taking part in such 
Ilians. 

But Natexis said other banks 
had done the name thing and 
that the state had no right to 
interfere in loans It made to 
customers. 


Markets latest 


Yasuda and 
Goldman 
agree link 
on property 

By GBRan Tett in Tokyo 

Goldman Sachs, the leading 
US investment bank, has 
established a co-operation 
agreement with Yasuda Trust, 
a Japanese trust bank, to 
develop real estate business. 

The move comes as interna- 
tional investors are starting to 
express interest in toe Japa- 
nese property market, alter its 
collapse in toe late 1960s prop- 
erty bubble. 

Next week the Japanese gov- 
ernment is to unvefi an eco- 
nomic stimulus package 
which is likely to tnebide spe- 
cific measures to boost the 
p ro perly market 

The Goldman-Yaxuda deal 
also highlights a growing 
trend among International 
financial companies to Hnk op 
with Japanese gro ups ahead of 
the country's planned Big 
Bang financial industry 
deregulation next year. 

Goldman and . Yasuda 
stressed that their agreement 
was not an exclusive one, and 
would not involve financial 
tie-Ups. The main a fit, of Hm 
collaboration was to bring for- 
eign investors brio file prop- 
erty market, they said. 

Goldman Sachs Realty 
Japan, the US group's prop- 
erty arm, would seek to 
attract US and European 
investors, thereby providing 
Yasuda with access to new 
overseas clients. 

Yasuda would provide Gold- 
man’s clients with informa- 
tion on Japanese proper t ies, 
focusing on commercial prop- 
erties 'in the Tokyo area. 
Yasuda posted the greatest 
volume of real estate broker- 
ing t ransactions atwwg Japa- 
nese trust banks in 1696, wito 
revenues of Y369.1bn ($3.1hn) 
from 3,986 transactions. 

The group, which has been 
one of the weaker trust banks, 
yesterday sharply cut its 
profit projections for the 
Aprfl-September first half of 
the fiscal year. It exp e cts to 
record a recurring loss of 
Y76bn, compared with previ- 
ous estimates of a Y4bn profit. 
The revision was due to 
larger-toau-expected bad loan 
disposals. The group said it 
ex p ected to post recurring rev- 
enue of Y330bn in toe first 
half- higher than expected. 
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Europe today 

Scandinavia wHl have heavy rain, 
faIBng as snow in the north and 
over the mountains. Western 
Norway wifi have showers later. The 
Low Countries, Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland win be dry and 
surety after earfy fog dears. France 
wJH be sunny and unseasonably 
warm after fog and low cloud clew 
during the morning. Portugal and 
western Spain will be wet as 
thunderstorms and heavy rain move 
In from the west, but most of 
eastern Spain win be dry end fine. 
The remainder of the Mediterranean 
will have sunshine and showers. 
Eastern Europe wffl be dry with 
sunny spells. 

Flwa-day f or e cae t 

It wQ2 turn colder over Scandinavia 
and eastern Europe as northerly 
winds bring snow showers. Central 
Europe wiH remain warm for the 
weekend, but rain In the ter west of 
Europe wffl gradually spread east. 

AS parts vriH turn cooler and more 
unsettled from the beginning of next 
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Doubtless KPMG and Ernst & 
Young will justify their planned 
m e rger with lots of high-flown stra- 
tegic guff Bat the real driver looks 
pure herd instinct; Price Water- 
house and Coopers & Lybrand have 
announced their Intention to merge. 
bo the rest of the Big Six have to 
follow. It is probably as simple as 
that Very likely, phnne lines are 
hot with increasingly desperate flir- 
tation between the last sheep left 
on toe sfarifc Deloitte & Touche and 
Arthur Andersen. 

Whether all this pairing off 
makes commercial sense for the 
firms themselves must be open to 
doubt Sure, the mega-mergers will 
bring cost savings. And. there may 
be some matching of one group’s 
weaknesses with another’s 
strengths. But against these neatly 
packaged benefits have to be 
weighed less quantifiable down- 
sides: huge management problems, 
and a real danger of losing good 
clients and staff “Critical mass”, 
remember, is precisely the point at 
which an object explodes. 

All this may. however, prove aca- 
demic; it is surely Ump for the com- 
petition authorities to act. The 
firms may niaim their deals are all 
about stren g th ening their skills in 
fast-growing consultancy, but it 
dwfiwR belief tha t taking out a com- 
petitor in the duller world of audit 
is absent from their minds. Indeed, 
the competition worries are so 
transparent that the KPMGfE&Y 
tie-up might even be more cunning 
than it looks. Could their real aim 
be to confront regulators with such 
an intolerable prospect that the 
PW/C&L party has to be called off? 

Equities 

What goes up, must come down. 
That is not quite a truism. But with 
the 10th anniversary of the 1987 
stock market crash, it is tempting 
to think so. 

Shares have certainly been racing 
ahpari far more rapidly than is sus- 
tainable in the long run. Over the 
past six years, for example, the 
annual total return on large US 
stocks has averaged 18 per cent If 
shares were fairly valued, the long- 
run total return should equal the 
cost of equity, which is only about 
10 per cent 

The supernormal returns of the 
recent past in part reflect a 
catch-up from previous undervalua- 
tion. If that was the only explana- 
tion, everything would be fine; 
fixture returns would be lower but 
still decent The concern is equities. 


FT5E Eurotop 300 index 
970.7 (-9.0) 

UK and US equities 
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especially in the US, have overshot 

One way of Judging whether 
shares are fairly valued is to com- 
pare ratios - like price/eamings 
multiples, dividend yields, and the 
ratio of bond and earnings, yields - 
with historical averages. On each 
measure, the US looks overvalued: 
it would have to fall 10-50 per cent 
to get in ime with the 15-year aver- 
age. The picture in Europe is more 
mixed. The is this sort of anal- 
ysis fatht to address the argument 
that history is bunk. Maybe infla- 
tion is dead or information technol- 
ogy has worked miracles with 
underlying economic growth. 

One way of addressing that point 
Is to discount fixture dividends. The 
US market again looks overvalued. 
At the current yield of 1.8 per cent, 
dividends would have to grow 5-6 
per cent a year in real terms indefi- 
nitely to deliver total returns of 7-8 
per cent. Even if the New Age econ- 
omy now grows at a rapid 3 per 
cent and the US penchant for share 
buy-backs is worth another 1 per 
cent, is pushing things. Apply 
the game analysis to the UK and 
shares look stretched hut not wildly 
so. With yields of 3.6 per cent gross 
- albeit 29 per cent net - dividends 
would need to grow by at least 4 per 
cent a year In real terns. 

Discounting dividends is, of 
course, a bit like the tail wagging 
the dog. Dividends are, to some 
extent, a discretionary payment — 
what is left over after companies 
have decided on investment, debt, 
repayments and so forth. 

An al ternativ e method is to dis- 
count free cash flows: cash avail- 
able for dividends, interest pay- 
ments and debt repayments. Look 
at Europe. Assume the real cost of 
capital is 6% per cent (consistent 


with a 7% pea* cent cost q f egm fy) 
and that <*»-*** flows wil l, gro w. In 
Hue with the economy, perinps 
per cent a year. European stocks - 
which trade an 23 times next year's 
free flow according to Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell - are then 
almost bang in line with fair-value. 

The message Is not so great for 
the US. Even if its growth Is faster 
than Europe’s, say 3 per ceoCfair 
value would be only 29' ti m es cash 
flow, hr feet, the multiple i s ma re 
jiira 40, though DMG unfortunately 
does not crunch numbers oh the 1 
same basis. 

Does that mean the US.ittfl3 
crash? Not necessarily. It might just 
stumble sideways for a few years. 
But that is hardly enticing and 
there is always the possibility of 

something more severe. 

Directors 

No one isgbing to argue ag ain st 
the attractions of better trained 
directors. -..The UK’s Institute of 
Directors rightly points to . the dif- 
ference between being an opera- 
tional manager and a director, nota- 
bly on issues of corporate strategy 
and governance, its programme 
adds to the range aimed at extend- 
ing director training to companies 
that cannot afford the MBA route. 
So far, so uncontroversiaL 

But whether its proposed qualifi- 
cation should count as a profes- 
sional standard Is a much more 
murky question. Seventeen days* 
training rfmuM impart the basics, 
but it bears no comparison with a 
solicitor's or accountant’s profes- 
sional training. It is rflpn debatable 
to what extent a management can 
be professionalised when qualities, 
such as vision, or courage in oppos- 
ing the chief executive, cannot be 
taught. With these ftmtfaitfnnH, the 
loD scheme looks unlikely to 
deliver a more meritocratic and 
open "profession”: to women, for 
example, fa mating that candidates 
be proposed by IoD Fellows inay not 
bode well an that score. 

That said, given its virtues as a 
plain training course, it is impor- 
tant that the exam/efab elements of 
fids plan do not deter entrepreneurs 
seeking to broaden their skills,' or 
non-executives from differ e nt back- 
grounds. Pe rhap s Kenneth Clarke, 
the ex-chancellor now accumulating 
directorships, nhnniri apply. 

Finally, will it deter crooks? Not 
many. While checking resuutSs will 
weed out some, many a ermroan 
trades on respectable-looking quali- 
fications. 
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Getting somewhere In today's energy business calls for a good team spirit. It 
demands trust m the ability of every partner to offer a reliable and economically 
viable energy sendee. And It means Joining forces to develop flexible energy 
concepts. Wb support our partners In east Germany- regional c&fributors. utflftles, ’ 
local government and Industry - In the planning and realisation of energy projects; 

As a gas merchant company we do our share to keep up with the ever-growing ’ " 
popularity of gas. Our experience, our know-how and our commitment make us V 
the right partner for energy. 
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Death by baboon 

* Suddenly , there is a loud crack and 
something plummets to the ground not 
far from me. A large baboon lies dying . ' 



All the presidents 

‘Reagan lived by and communicated with 
jokes, chiefly one-liners , of which he had 
an enormous repertoire . ' 



Ports in a storm 

'The Taylor displayed little inside its 
impressive framework, while our sample 
of Graham was dangerously vinegary. * 
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In no 
mood 
to party 

Israel is about to turn 50. But few are ready to 
celebrate. Judy Dempsey reveals the chasms 
within Israeli society — and hears talk of civil war 



s plans get under 
way to celebrate 
the 50th anniver- 
sary of. Israel’s 
■founding, with 
talk of a great gathering of 
the diaspora, gala concerts 
and once-only exhibitions, 
the government committee 
set up to oversee the celebra- 
tions next year, has col- 
lapsed, riven by bitter per- 
sonal . disagreements, 
allegations of mismanage- 
ment. and corruption, and 
political and ethnic conflict 
The committee’s chairman 
has- Just resigned, over- 
whelmed by the difficulties 
of reconciling budgets .and 
personal ralafldhships. while 
a -government minister fry . 
pulled out, citing “profes- 
sional reasons” - he was 
critical that the . events 
focused too much on a west 
ern image of Israel and 
downplayed, the contribution 
of the Sephardim, Jews hum 
north Africa and Iraq. 

As the committee tried to 
regroup in the face of spiral- 
ling criticism, a separate 
meeting was held in the 
committee rooms of the 
Knesset, the Israeli parlia- 
ment. The atmosphere was 
calm; the tenrpo-ature warm, 
and the sense of common 
purpose contrasted starkly 
with that of the professional 
party organisers. 

This committee had 
formed to award the Avi 
Chai prize, which recognises 
initiatives . that generate 
mutual - understanding 
among Israelis of different 
backgrounds, as well as con- 
tributions to religions obser- 
. vance. One -of the recipients 
was Mod Bar-Or, 36, a pro- 
fessional bridge builder. He 
has spent the best part of his 
adult life trying to reconcile 
pluralism with Judaism. 

Bar-Or is one side of the 
Israel story, and of dor story. 
The other side could be rep- 
resented by a myriad of pas- 
sionate individuals for whom 
Israel must mean something . 
more *ttw»Ti multlculturalism. 
Babb! Shtorno Benizri. also 
36, is one of the leaders of. 
Shas, the powerful ultra- 
Orthodox party in Benjamin 
Netanyahu’s right-wing 
Likud coalition government. 

Benizri believes in coexist- 
ence among Jews, provided 
Jews subscribe to the Hala- 
eha. the Jewish law based on 
the Talmud, the body of Jew- 
ish civil ^Tiri ceremonial law. 
And while both men funda- 
mentally disagree on Israel’s 
future direction, they are 
- agreed that these deep divi- 
sions could lead to cfyiL war. 

Cleavages cut across 
almost every aspect of soci- 
ety. “We thought we could 
maintain .some sense of 
iptomai unity until we. got 
peace with the Pa le sti n i ans ." 
says Avraham JDisldn, politi- 
cal qdftptis* at the Hebrew 
University. “But the internal 
divisions are quickly emerg- 
ing, threatening topuE soci- 


ety apart even before we 
have peace, ft is terrifying. 1 " 

-It Is not only over the fate 
of the peace process or how 
Netanyahu, the prime minis- 
ter, has plunged the country 
Into innumerable crises 
since coming to power l? 
months ago. Right and left 
are still trying to come to 
terms with the assassination, 
of Yitzhak Rabin, the former 
Labour party prime minister 
and one of the architects of 
the peace process. 

Rabin’s assassination by 
an ultra-Orthodox Jew in 
November 1995 shocked 
Israelis. “It exposed the deep 
divisions in our society,” 
says Moshe Lissak, a sociolo- 
gist at the Hehrew Univer- 
sity. Tt showed the potential 
for civil war as the gap 
between the secular and the 
ultra-Orthodox becomes 
wider and deeper.” 

The ultra-Orthodox, or 
Haredim, are engaged in a 
struggle against the secular 
c o m mun ity over who should 
set the agenda for Israel’s 
future. 

The struggle is well under 
way. The Haredim recently 
won the right to introduce 
segregated buses . for men 

‘After peace 
with the 
Arabs, the 
next war will 
be between 
secular and 
religious 
Israelis' 

and women and close streets 
on the Sabbath in scone dis- 
tricts where ultra-Orthodox 
Jews are the majority. 

Meanwhile, the secular- 
controlled council in 
Katzrin, in the Golan 
Heights, closed a kindergar- 
ten run by Shas. Residents 
claimed Shas would threaten 

the secular character of the 
settlement. 

. Resentment is also build- 
ing between the. Ashke- 
nazim, Jews from eastern 
Europe, who are mostly 
Zionist and secular, and the 
Sephardim. Although inter- 
marriage between bath com- 
munities has increased from 
5 per cent in the 1960s to 
over 30 pm- cent today, such 
integration, has done little to 
heal the sense of discrimina- 
tion Sephardim harbour. 

“The second generation of 
Sephardim is much more 
integrated, and feels Israeli,” 
says Diskin. “But tills is the 
paradox. It is as if they are 
seeking redress for the 
wrongs their parents 
endured under the Ashke- 
nazim, who they believe 
treated them like second 
class citizens.” 

■ On top of this, ultra-Ortho- ‘ 


dox and Reform (progres- 
sive) Jews are involved in 
one of the most acrimonious 
debates on Judaism since 
the foundation of the state. 

The ultra-Orthodox, deter- 
mined to have the definition 
of a Jew legally enshrined, 
do not want to accept any 
Jewish conversions unless 
carried out by their rabbis. If 
the Netanyahu government 
sanctions this, it would 
mean births, marriages and 
deaths in a Jewish family 
not converted by an ultra- 
Orthodox rabbi . would be 
rejected as “Jewish". In 
Israel, the Jewish rites of 
burial and other ceremonies 
would be denied , them, while 
the gap between Israel and 
the Reform Jews in the dias- 
pora. especially in the US, 
would widen, weakening the 
crucial emotional ties 
between both. 

Tensions between these 
two strands of Judaism are 
increasing all the time. Last 
week, the Harel congrega- 
tion Reform synagogue in 
Jerusalem was covered with 
swastikas and obscene graf- 
fiti. It is no coincidence that 
the synagogue, one of the 
oldest Reform synagogues in 
Israel, is led by Rabbi David 
Ariel YoeL In his commit- 
ment to a pluralist Israel, he 
conducted a gay wedding six 
months ago in opposition to 
the Haredim. 

The previous month, a 
Jerusalem Reform nursery 
school was burnt And dur- 
ing Passover last April, the 
Haredim attacked Reform 
Jews as they prayed near the 
Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, 
the Jews’ most holy site. 

. □ □ □ 

These divisions frighten 
Mod Bar-Or as much as chal- 
lenge him. “The politicians 
have not taken an interest in 
these issues,” he says, sit- 
ting in his small Jerusalem 
apartment 

“Since the establishment 
of Israel, successive govern- 
ments have been preoccu- 
pied with the question of the 
existence of the state and its 
security. We are now living 
In a wild and scary land 
with no political leadership. 
The way we live has led to 
an identity crisis with people 
asking, why are we here? 
Can we really establish a 
pluralist Jewish society?” 

Bar-Or, son of liberal east 
European Orthodox parents, 
moved from the US to Israel 
in 1970. Over the years, he 
has come to the conclusion 
that neither secular nor 
orthodox Judaism can alone 
provide all -the answers to 
Jewish life. “There is a cul- 
tural struggle between the 
two. We have to find a way 
of reconciling those differ- 
ences. I personally feel if 
there is no cultural dialogue, 
there Drill be a civil war 
between Jews in Israel” 
Bar-Or has spent the best 



part of his adult life building 
bridges, as well as malting it 
bis personal quest to under- 
stand the scope of Judaism 
through the Torah, the 
Bible. He helped found Elul, 
an independent centre where 
men and women, secular 
and religious, could meet 
and debate. And recently he 
established Kolot, a centre 
aimed at attracting leading 
members from Israel's busi- 
ness and professional com- 
munity to become engaged 
in the relationship between 
pluralism and Judaism. 

“Through this communal 
learning we want to develop 
a dialogue between different 
people of different 
approaches to religion and 
tradition, towards living 
together with respect and 
tolerance.” says Bar-Or. 
“That was why Rabin's assa- 
ssination was a major and 
traumatic event ft made us 
ask where we were going." i 

□ □ □ 

Rabbi Shlomo Benizri agrees 
with Bar-Or that Israel could 
be heading for a serious con- 
frontation or civil war. 
“After peace with the Arabs, 
the next war win be between 
secular and religious people 
here in Israel,” he says. 

Like Bar-Or, Benizri 
embarked on a personal 
path, trying to discover 
which direction Israel was 
headed. The former fashion 
model told me: “A few years 
ago I came to realise that the 
secular state was not offer- 
ing enough. 1 was only living 
for today. I then found 
meaning in religious life.” 

But unlike Bar-Or, Benizri, 


son of Moroccan parents, 
does not believe in building 
bridges. And unlike Bar-Or, 
be has a formidable political 
base - in Shas. 

“There is a big problem in 
Israel,” explains Benizri in 
offices showing no lack of 
funding or staff compared to 
Bar-Or's constant fight for 
contributions. “There is 
democracy and there is the 
Jewish life. When [Aharon 1 
Barak, president of the High 
Court, has to pass judgment 
on a democratic [civil] or 
Jewish issue, he always 
sides with the democratic 
life. If it depended on me, I 
would establish only the 
Halacha.” 

“As Jews, we waited over 
2,000 years," says Benizri. 
“But for what? Not to have a 
secular country. Yet those 
people [the Ashkenazi Zion- 
ists) established a secular 
state. 1 want a kind of theo- 
cracy where people obey the 
Commandments. God will 
help us. The Torah is the 
glue of the Jewish people." 

It is not only religion that 
drives Benizri. He is also 
motivated by, or maybe he 
exploits, the way in which 
the Sephardim were treated 
by the Ashkenazim during 
the 1950s, when hundreds of 
thousands of Jews from 
north Africa and Iraq settled 
in Israel Against all odds, 
the young state boused, fed 
and educated the new immi- 
grants. But the problems of 
integrating people from so 
many backgrounds often 
took second place to the 
security of the fledgling 
state. 

Tapping into this pent-up 
humiliation, Benizri has 


been successful in attracting 
Sephardim away from Likud, 
their traditional and largely 
secular political shelter, to 
the religious and political 
roof of Shas. He has 
achieved this by establishing 
an impressive education and 
welfare network - with a 
strong reli gio us - 

and giving lectures across 
the country, persuading bis 
audiences to return to the 
Torah and stand up for their 
identity. 

“The Ashkenazim laughed 
at our way of Ufe. They said 
we were not modern,” says 
Benizri. “They wanted to 
Impose the secular life on 
the new immigrants- My par- 
ents could not keep up their 
traditions, culture or reli- 
gion. I bad enough. I discov- 
ered the Torah. It offers 
meaning. Through Shas, I 
found I could be a voice for 
the people." 

Shas is no ephemeron. It 
Increased its number of seats 
in the 1996 election by four 
to IQ. “And we could win as 
many as 20 In the next elec- 
tion," says Benizri. 

Israeli public opinion 
acknowledges such divisions 
and their potential danger. A 
poll published before Rosh 
Hashana. the Jewish New 
Year, showed 58 per cent 
believed the greatest danger 
to the exfstmice of the state 
was thg difference of opinion 
and rifts within Israeli soci- 
ety itself. 

“There ware always cleav- 
ages, with the Israeli and 
Arab the biggest one,” says 
Diskin. "Somehow, the exter- 
nal threat united Israelis. 
Not any more. I think if s 
because of the different 


interpretations of reality. 
The intolerance towards 
each other is much more 
pronounced. The sense of 
solidarity has gone. I am 
really frightened,” 


Which is why Moti Bar-Or 
believes bridges most be 
built if a democratic Jewish 
state is to have any future. 
Maybe then, Israelis might 
be ready to party. 
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‘Like Blair , Clinton offers us 
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AH Hannaford: began her company Paramount 21 with money bi the bank and plenty of enthusiasm 


Minding Your Own Business # 

From frozen beginnings 
to catch of the day 


Closure of a family seafood business was a spur 


N ine years ago, 
All Hannaford 
was made re- 
dundant. At 
the time, she 
was angry that the thriving 
seafood processing business 
built up by her family had 
been closed down by Hills- 
down Holdings five mnnth^ 
after it bought the company. 

She was 27 and all she had 
to show for ll years' work 
was her statutory redun- 
dancy payment of about 
£3*300. What made it worse 
was that employees who had 
been loyal to the company 
for many years also lost 
their jobs. She felt they 
deserved better. 

With her payout she 
bought a computer and a fax 
machine, and spent a month 
at home trying to raise 
enough money to start 
another business. She 
bought a limited company 
off the shelf for £100, pre- 
pared a business plan and 
approached Devon County 
Council and her bank for 
credit. 

Because Hannaford pro- 
posed to re-employ 16 of the 
redundant workers, the 
council was prepared to give 
her a loan under its employ- 
ment fund if her bank would 
match it The bank was also 
willing to agree an overdraft 
provided that she could 
secure a loan from the coun- 
cil. 

This vicious circle was 
finally broken when the 
council lent her £30,000 to be 
repaid over three years and 


the bank approved an over- 
draft of £50,000. 

With money in the bank 
and plenty of enthusiasm, 
she leased part of her former 
closed factory at Buckfast- 
leigh, near Totnes, and 
bought some second-hand 
processing machinery. 
Within a year, she had 
turned over £960,000 selling 
gourmet frozen seafood prod- 
ucts to former customers, 
such as hotel and pub 

p.hflfo-s. 

“There was quite a lot of 
sympathy from people we 
had traded with in the past," 
Hannaford says. “They 
thought the family had been 
treated badly and many of 
them were prepared to give 
us a chance, based on their 
past dealings with us." 

Now, from more modem 
premises at Brixham, the 
company prepares and sup- 
plies frozen meals, mainly 
based on seafood, to hotel 
and restaurant chains. The 
company also supplies 
ready-prepared frozen sea- 
food to two companies to sell 
under their own brand 
labels. This year, turnover 
should be £2.5m and she 
expects to double that 
within the next three years. 

Hannaford, 36, who ran 
the financial side of her par- 
ents’ company and is now 
managing director of her 
own business, owns all the 
company’s equity, and has 
never taken any dividends. 
*Tve always ploughed the 
money back into the busi- 
ness and built it up that 


way- I only started paying 
myself realistic wages this 
year. I've been trying to 
raise the factory waps 
structure so that the starting 
wage is better and so that 
we are one of the better pay- 
ing employers around here." 

Her parents retired after 
the closure of their former 
business, of which they were 
joint owners. They have no 
financial stake in Paramount 
21. the company she bought 

‘To compete 
with the 
bigger 
companies 
we have to 
produce food 
which is 
special' 

off tbe shelf, though they 
still take a keen interest She 
Is proud that she has “gone 
from nothing to £2. 5m" in 
nine years through her own 
efforts. 

But she points out that she 
could not have devoted as 
much time to the business 
without the support of ha- 
husband, Reg, a jobbing 
builder who stays at home 
and takes care of their two 
boys, aged seven and 10. 
“I'm very lucky. Fortu- 
nately, he enjoys being with 
the children. I put a lot of 


for success. Tom Linton reports 


hours into the job and it’s 
reassuring to know they are 
in good hands. 

“My dad can’t beheve it, 
she says, “When we told him 
that we were going to have a 
role reversal, he said: “Yon 
be careful, or beH end up 






it works for us." 

Most of Reg’s building 
work is on a bam the couple 
are renovating, which they 
bought after their second 
son was bom. “He is fairly 
laid back, though he finds 
the building work frustra- 
ting at times when he can’t 
get stuck into it because he’s 
got to drop the children off 
at school and pick them up 
again at half-past-three," 
says Hannaford. 

She was still working on 
the day her second child was 
bom. “I had been mea n ing 
to reduce my hours and put 
in less time," she says. But 
on the day of the birth, “I 
actually left at half-past- 
three. I had my first contrac- 
tions on the slip road as I 
was driving home. The baby 
was three weeks early and I 
wasn’t expecting to have 


him so soon. 

“It was a Monday and 1 
was back in work the follow- 


ing weekend, trying to catch 
up on paperwork." 

For the first three months 
of his life he went to wo rk 
with her. “When he began to 
take solids at mid-day I left 
him at home, feeding him 
before 1 left for work and 


again when I returned." She 
had her first baby at 26. 
when she worked for . her 
Esther. She took him to work 
for several months as welL 
“Fortunately, both babies 
slept a lcrt," she adds. 

Paramount 21, which has 
won several prestigious food 
industry awards, supplies, a 
niche market It specialises 
in producing small runs of 
individual batches, rather 
than high-volume runs.; “TO 
compete with the bigger 
companies we have to pro- 
duce food which looks and 
tastes special - as though 
it’s home-made or has just 
been prepared by a good 
chef." Crab and scallop- 
based dishes are often pres-, 
ented in tbe original shells. 

Its main lines include 
ready-coated and pastry 
products, plus a range of sea- 
food speciality recipes; many 
with special coatings and 
sauces. . • . . : ; 

Hannaford now employs 32 
people. Staff tend to stay for 
several years, which is 
iirmsuai in a business pro- 
cessing raw fish. "We have a 
lady working for us who is 
73. She started working with 
my father in 1972. She’ll run 
rings around anyone. She is 
never ill. never misses a day, 
and is never late. She.’s< 
known me since I was 11. 
That sort of thing , helps to 
keep my feet on the ground." 
■ Paramount 21 Ltd. Units 3 
& 4, North field Industrial 
Estate. Br ixh am. Dam TQS 
8UA. Tel: 01803-8540S0: fax: 
01803-858834- 


The Nature of Things 

Exposure of the innocent bystander 

Clive Cookson investigates how germs may play a big role in chronic diseases such as cancer 



Helicobacter pylori.- a germ now known to be the cause of gastric ulcars Sosnc* ptv*> Library 


G erms are malting a 
great come-back in 
medical research. The 
threat of killer viruses 
emerging from tropical jungles 
of Africa or the teeming cities of 
Asia and causing a worldwide 
epidemic has been widely 
publicised. So has the emergence 
of superbugs - bacteria resistant 
to all known antibiotics - in 
hospitals. 

A less well known but more 
far-reaching possibility, 
suggested by recent studies in 
many different fields of 
medicine, is that viruses and 
bacteria play an important role 
in the chronic diseases that 
cause most of the suffering and 
death in western society: 
cancers, heart disease, diabetes, 
multiple sclerosis, arthritis, 
schizophrenia and even 
depression. 

Although these diseases are 
very different from the acute 
illnesses normally associated 
with germs, there is a growing 
body of evidence that 
long-lasting infections may 
trigger them. 

The germ s may not be enough 
on their own to cause trouble; 
they are more likely to be 
co-factors, acting with other 
environmental factors and 
genetic susceptibility. 

The l ink between viruses and 
cancer is not new. Researchers 
discovered in the 1960s that 
Epstein-Barr virus could cause 
both Buriritt’s lymphoma, a 
cancer of the Immune system, in 
Africa and tumours of the nose 
and throat in Asia. And they 
found that hepatitis B virus 
causes liver cancer; indeed, 
vaccination against hepatitis is 
beg inning to make an impact on 


the incidence of liver cancer in 
some places. 

The 1980s saw proof of the link 
between papillomavirus and 
cervical cancer. And, in the 
1990s, much attention has 
. focused on Helicobacter pylori, a 
bacterium that inflames the 
lining of the stomach. This is 
known to cause gastric ulcers, 
which doctors once blamed on 
excessive secretion of stomach 
add in response to stress or an 
unsuitable diet, and many 
specialists believe it also induces 
stomach cancer. 

Researchers are beginning to 
elucidate the various 
mechanisms by which gams can 
cause cancer. They may act 
directly, by switching off the 
cells’ “tumour suppressor” genes 
or, conversely, by switching on 
cancer-promoting oncogenes. Or 
they may work indirectly by 
irritating cells for so long that 
they begin to undergo aberrant 
mutations. 

However, when scientists move 
beyond cancer to other chronic 
diseases, the link with germs 
becomes less dear. 

Take heart disease, the biggest 
killer of alL Although 
researchers have pointed an 
accusing finger at several 
microbes, the leading suspect is 
Chlamydia pneumoniae, a 
bacterium responsible for 
persistent lung infections. 


Heart attack patients are 
significantly more likely to show 
evidence of C pneumoniae 
infection in their blood vessels 
than people without heart 


disease. But such an association 
does not prove that C 
pneumoniae is more than an 
“innocent bystander” in the 
diseased tissues - that it 


actually causes disease, by 
damaging blood vessels. 

Two small clinical trials, one 
at George's Hospital in London 
and the other at eight heart 


centres in Argentina, recently 
suggested that aggressi ve 
treatment with antibiotic to kill 
C pneumonia could improve the 
survival prospects of heart 
patients. 

But specialists say more 
extensive tests, taking fall 
account of other ride factors, 
will be needed before doctors 
should consider prescribing 
antibiotics as a standard- 
treatment for heart disease. 

A uto-immune diseases. In 
which the immune 
Systran attacks the 
patient's own tissues, 
are a large category of illness in 
which viruses are implicated. 
The latest evidence is for 
insulin-dependent diabetes. 
Virologists at the University of 
Geneva have discovered a new 
retrovirus that is present In the 
blood of diabetics, but not in 
control subjects. They believe 
that the retrovirus triggers the 
immune system’s attack an 
insulin-secreting cells in the 
pancreas. 

Retroviruses - slow-acting 
viruses that insinuate their 
genes into those of their host - 
may also be responsible for other 
auto-immune diseases such as 
multiple sclerosis and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

Scientists are tempted to 
attribute a role to ge rm s because 


the ultimate cause of chronic 
disease is so often unknown. 
Genetic susceptibility fa not a 
complete explanation and other 
environmental factors do not 
always fill the gap. But it fa 
extremely hard to prove the 
causal link: that a particular 
virus or bacterium is the 
primary cause of a disease, ■' 
rather than an opportunist 
moving in to take advantage of 
the illness. 

Perhaps the most controversial 
field is mental illness. 
Researchers who believe that 
viruses play a role in 
schizophrenia point to the fact 
that patients often seem to 
develop the illness after having 
an infection - and that 
some of the anti-psychotic 
medicines used to control 
schizophrenia also have an 
antiviral effect 

Two respected German 
virologists say that Boma virus, 
found originally with horses 
with brain disease, is responsible 
for half of all cases of severe 
depression - and that its impact 
can be reduced by treatment 
with amantadine, an antiviral 
drug. Other virologists reject 
their claims. 

Many of these disputes will he 
resolved over the next few years, 
as the technology for detecting 
microbes in h um an tissues 
improves. At the same time; 
genetics research will 
reveal the molecular basis of 
complex chronic diseases and 
show how germs conld play a 
role. 

Then we will know whether 
man’s victory ova microbes was 
an illusion - and whether 
disguised infectious have been 
tormenting us all along. 
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ACROSS 

Wife leaving byre Is 
attacked with blunt instru- 
ment (6) 

Being prepared for science 
expedition? (8) 

Destruction of hawthorn 
border (6) 

Charge less than competi- 
tors for tenderloin (8) 
County star making a 
comeback (41 
Trace battered box (5) 

Only front half of cow seen 
in this place (4) 

Low-lying people treated 
with caution, possibly, in 
such a sale (5,7) 

Job-crazy sort has it. {A 
man liable to break up) (19) 
Exchange-rate charge (4) 
Greek god with rounds to 
the north (5) 

Quarter to noon-time for 
school (4) 

Authentic, being akin? (8) 
Trouble with one's hide in 
city maze, perhaps (6) 
Piloted back, knowing the 

river (8) 

Stand and deliver in rank 


Solution 9,508 


DOWN 

1 Amphibious soldier has to 
order oxygen (8) 

2 Bossy lot producing crafty 
hotel servant (8) 

3 Matching uniform (4) 

5 Form health habit - build 
character (12) 

6 Suet mixture of North 
American Indians (4) 

7 Galley does not open here, 
near Southampton (6) 

8 Channel In grand state (6) 

11 Instigator - meek, brutal or 

otherwise (12) 

15 Haggard woman taking on 
a fellow with a bundle (5) 

16 Short stop for a butterfly 
(5) 

18 King on a winter trip to 
Fair Isle, for example (8) 

19 Once denied, wins assis- 
tance (8) 

21 Showing little emotion 
when idols are broken 
around square (6) 

22 New driver very bad but 
not disqualified (6) 

26 Tame owls flying about (4) 

27 Fawn as part of the cruise 
W 

Solution 9,497 
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The competitors in this 
weekend's Macallan Scottish 
National Congress have to 
juggle the demands of hard- 
fought tournament play with 
the excellence of the hospi- 
tality and reach a decision 
as to which they wish to 
take more seriously. 

To solve this week’s prob- 
lem, one requires both a 
clear head and a brave 
heart, making it a perfect 
challenge for just such an 
occasion. 

N 

♦ AQ96 

¥ 83 

♦ AQJ104 

♦ 84 

W E 

4 10 4 8 5 2 

f KQI0954 f A 

♦ 95 f K 7 6 3 

♦ 10 7 6 3 SKQJ92 

s 

4 K J 7 4 3 

¥ J 7 6 2 

♦ 89 

♦ AS 

North East South West 
ID 2C 2S 3C 
3S NB 4S 
Following East’s 2C overcall 
and South’s 2S response, 
West might have introduced 
his heart suit, which would 
have suggested club support 
also. However, with East- 
West vulnerable, neither 
player would have been keen 


to sacrifice, despite the fact 
that, ostensibly. 5C looks 
like a simple one down. 

Against 4S, West led KV- 
East won with A? and 
switched to K2. Declarer 
ducked, and a second club 
followed. Winning with A4, 
declarer drew trumps, and 
lost the diamond finesse to 
East. Now, however. East 
could not get West on lead to 
cash his heart winner before 
declarer had pitched his 
heart losers on dummy’s 
winning diamonds. 

The solution was for East 
to force an entry into the 
West hand. He can count a 
heart trick, a diamond and a 
club, but West must be got 
in to make the setting trick. 
So, at trick two. East 
switches to a low club. 
Declarer cannot duck with- 
out letting West win, so he 
rises with his A*. When East 
regains the lead with Rf, he. 
leads another low club to 
West’s 10*. and the contract 
is set. 

Even if South holds AA10, 
he is unlikely to play low 
when East switches. Rather 
than playing East to have 
underled *KQJ, he will 
surely hope that the 
diamond finesse is 
right 

He will disappointed . . , 



Garry Kasparov was caught 
. out at the finish at Tilburg 
last week. Embarrassingly 
for the world champion, he 
agreed a draw 1 In the final 
round with France’s Joel 
Lautla in a position where a 
simple tactic would have 
won a pawn and the game, 
recalling the occasion earlier 
this year when Kasparov 
resigned to IBM’s super-com- 
puter Deep Blue instead of 
forcing a draw. 

So Kasparov had to settle 
for shared first prize with 
his young Russian compatri- 
ots Kramnik, 22, and Svidler, 
21, on 8/U, while the British 
coohampion Michael Adams 
was an unbeaten fourth on 7. 
Adams is one of the most 
reliable players at the top of 
the world circuit, hard to 
beat and quick to pounce on 
errors as in this victory ova 
the French No 1, whose 
queen's side pieces get in a 
tangle (fll Adams v j Lau- 
tia). 

1 e4 c5 2 Nc3 e€ 3 f4 d5 4 
Nf3 dxe4i Better than d4 5 
Ne2 Nffi 6 d3 when the closed 
centre enables White to 
launch king’s side threats. 

5 Nxe4 Be7 6 d4 cxd4 7 
0xd4 Qxd4 8 Nxd4 a6 9 Be3 
Nd7 10 g3 NgfB 11 Bg2 Nxe* 
12 Bxe4 Nc5 13 Bf3 Bd7 14 
0-0-0 RC8 16 Rd2 Rc7 16 
Rbdl Na4 17 Ne2 Bh5? Bb4 
18 c3 Bes is much better 


exchanging pieces. 

18 Bd4 AS 19 |»3 Bb4 20 
hxa4 Rxd2+ 21 Rxd2 Bxa4 
22 Nc8 Bc6 23 Bh5+1 
Resigns. If Kf8? 24 Bc5+ 
forces mate, while g6 24 BxflS 
Rffi 25 BeS is an easy techni- 
cal win for White. Knight 
and bishop will chip away at 
Black’s pawns, and are far 
superior to a rook in this 
blocked position. Play might 
continue Rd7 26 Bg4 Rxd2 27 
Kxd 2 and White's knight and . 
king will infiltrate at c6 or 
eS. - 

No 1202 

White m ates in five moves, • 
against any defence (by W 
Horwitz. 1948). Black’s army 
fa entombed, and only a 



pawn can move; bur it needs • 
an ingenious solution to 
catch the king in five • 
turns. - 

Solution, Back Page 
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Joe Rogaly 


V irtual government has 
arrived. Its most fam ous 
practitioner is Bill Clin- 
ton. in some poses the 
president is a hologram. He is 
not alone. Click on the icon, and 
Tony Blair becomes a light-show. 
The prime minister beloved or 93 
per cent of his people h«g per- 
fected the electronic smile, the 
paintbox tear. The president who 
won re-election in 1998 has the 
patent on the necessary softsoap- 
ware. His ethereal companion Is 
allowed to use it under licence. 

These apparitions exercise 
maximum influence and mini- 
mum to middling power. They 
are not so much in office as on- 
screen. We voters are assumed to 
be hypnotised by what we see on 
our VDUs. We are supposed to 
sit transfixed at the grandeur of 
it, absorbing the language of 
populist visionaries. 

We do indeed marvel at “edu* 


Leadership without pain, cost or reality 

The chief executives of the UK and US are riding the rapids of change, doing little or nothing to alter their course 


cation education education" and 
promises of a greener world, free 
from unemployment, suffused 
with racial harmony, populated 
by happy, healthy citizens. We 
can enjoy these pixel-promises in 
our own homes, comfortable in 
the knowledge that whatever is 
done to carry them out will be 
pain-free, cost-free, reality-free. 

The president and the prime 
minister have much in common. 
They do little barm, and a modi- 
cum of good. They talk loudly 
and carry a small stick. The mes- 
sages they deliver with such 
felicity are composed by a mas- 
ter operating program. This anal- 
yses data fed in by little remotes 
aimed at our heads. These 
devices find out what we want to 
hear our virtual politicians say. 
A slight' whirring noise is heard, 
an egg-timer appears. Then they 
say It. 

The public images of Mr Clin- 


ton and Mr Blair ore becoming 
as germane to everyday life as a 
visit to the Buckin gham Palace 
website. This week the royal 
offering on the Internet expan- 
ded by 135 pages, bringing the 
total to 385. You con see an 
“exclusive" picture of the Queen 
sitting in audience with her 
prime minister. This is duty 
incarnate. It should not be 
imposed on a woman in her 70S. 
“I sometimes sense that the 
world Is changing almost too fast 
for its inhabitants, at least for us 
older ones,” she said in Pakistan 
the other day. 

She might have spared a word 
for the young. The chief execu- 
tives of Britain and the US are 
riding the rapids or change, 
doing little or nothing to alter 
their course. It is understandable 
that we feel no need to cry halle- 
lujah. 

You never can tell what life 


will be like for the next genera- 
tion. but the crystal ball is prob- 
ably murkier today than at any- 
time in the past 2.000 years. We 
know some of the immediate 
problems. We have an instinctive 
feel for what might be solutions. 
We also understand that we. and 
therefore our elected servants 
will reject them. 

Not all decisions are dictated 
by the popular will. The presi- 
dent could not exercise sufficient 
leadership over his military 
brass to sign the treaty banning 
landmines. As to the environ- 
ment, he talks well, but we 
expect an obstructive US delega- 
tion at the forthcoming Kyoto 
conference on climate change In 
bis first term, the Clinton health 
care programme was sent to the 
recycle bin. In his second, his 
high aspirations for promoting 
ethnic peace have so far 
remained Just that - revealing 


his virtual impotence. 

Like the prime minister, he 
offers us gadgetry as a substitute 
for higher taxes. We sigh back in 
relief. Both men have promoted 
wired-up schools, access to the 
net for every child, cheap or free 
telephone time, everything 
except a highly paid, expensively 
t rained, taxpayer- financed cadre 
of excellent teachers. What are 
students to do in their cyber- 
classes? Cruise for cyberguys 
and cyberdolls? 

Desperate for solutions with- 
out cash, fearful of losing public 
support. Britain's Labour gov- 
ernment takes small incremental 
steps, disguising its truly conser- 
vative heart under cover of the 
rhetoric of radicalism. This is 
not the end of ideology. It is the 
continuation of a triumph of the 
victorious idea of the l9S0s. That 
prescribes flexible labour mar- 
kets. fiscal prudence, cunning 


manipulation of interest rates, 
and a gut preference for private 
initiatives. The Thatcher-Reagan 
revolution, which really did 
make a difference, is still run- 
ning its course. 

Mr Clinton and Mr Blair 
understand that. In consequence, 
both of them have re-invented 
themselves, and Mr Blair his 
party. All are now prepared to 
tread the next step along the 
capitalist road, towards the 
rolling back of the welfare state. 
In time, that would really affect 
millions of people. The ex-recipi- 
ents of handouts should praise, 
or curse, the terrible twins of tbe 
1980s, not their mirror images at 
the close of the 1990s. 

Radical, tub-thumping, inspir- 
ing talk is easily created in fac- 
simile parliaments. Yet it is too 
early to tell whether virtual gov- 
ernment is all we are likely to 
get from Mr Biair. Declaring the 


Bank of England independent, 
like the Federal Reserve, was a 
bold departure from previous 
practice. 

The game of double-bluff 
known as the Northern Irish 
peace process must not be dis- 
turbed. Allowing Scotland, 
Wales, London their own elected 
authorities might be real, 
ah bough to my eye there Is a 
strong element of make-believe 
in creating bodies that are not i 
self-financing and declaring 
them self-governing. 

The next-century conundrums 
are left untouched. Queen Eliza- 
beth ITS cry rings in our skulls. 
Too fast? What if a few compa- 
nies acquire tbe combined power 
of genetic decoding, digital calcu- 
lation and satellite transmission? 
They would quickly downsize 
the virtual rulers of Anglo- Amer- 
ica. that’s for sure. 

joe. rogalyiiijL com 


Lunch with the FT 

A career 
launched 
with a 
rented 
monkey 

Philip Coggan meets Victor Kiam, 
master of invention and spiel 

O nce a sales- Winstons, a habit which 
man, always a doubtless gave him his 
salesman. Vic- familiar gravelly voice. He 
tor Kiam has a penchant far demand- 
arrived for ing precise and unusual 



O nce a sales- 
man, always a 
salesman. Vic- 
tor Kiam 
arrived for 
lunch with a little black hag 
which he kept by the table. 
Sure enough, at the end of 
tbe meal, bis enthusiasm got 
the better of him. He started 
to exhibit, and rhapsodise in 
his familiar tones the merits 
of the “world's smallest hair- 
dryer” and a host of other 
gadgets. 

Kiam will forever be 
enshrined in popular culture 
as the man who liked his 
electric shaver so much, be 
bought the company. It is a 
style of advertising - using 
the boss to sell the product - 
which he claims to have 
invented at the US national 
level; Lee lacocca of Chrys- 
ler Motors followed his lead. 

His approach worked 
because there is a kindly 
twinkle In his eye, a sense of 
humour behind his shtick. 
and because his enthusiasm 
for his wares seems 
unforced. At times during 
lundb, it was like talking to 
a proud mother exhibiting 
photos of her children. 

“This bag, see this bag, 
what do you think it retails 
for?" he says, handing me an 
ordinary looking wash bag 
over the table. “Take it. 
Open It up. It's three-tiered 
and It's lined.” 

I decided the right 
approach, as with estimating 
a pensioner's age. was to 
atm high. "Er, £10?” 

“It retails, retails, for 
£4.00." 

I try to look sufficiently 
impressed, but Kiam is 
already extolling tbe virtues 
of something else. He Is 70 
now but full of gusto; an 
attempt to retire at the end 
of 1994 lasted only four 
months. “The first two-three 
weeks were terrific," he 
recalls. "I played a lot of ten- 
nis, got involved in bridge 
and wore blue jeans. But 
after a couple of months 2 
got itchy." 

So here he is back in Lon- 
don, lunching at Clarldges, 
having spent the morning 
advertising his mini- 
hairdryer on cable televi- 
sion. He apologises for being 
unable to plug it in at tbe 
table to demonstrate its 
power, although, judging by 
the deference with which he 
is treated by the waiters, the 
restaurant would be unlikely 
to object 

We are at what the merttre 
d’ describes as a “nice quiet 
table", although it is quite 
close to the door and out of 
the corner of my eye I can 
see that Lord Grade seems to 
have nabbed a much better 
spot across the room. Or per- < 
baps other diners can’t stand 
tbe smoke from his cigars. 1 
Kiam’s lunch is puuctu- ! 
ated by doses of nicotine 1 
from hifl favourite vmoke, • ■ 


Winstons, a habit which 
doubtless gave him his 
familiar gravelly voice. He 
has a penchant far d emand - 
ing precise and unusual 
details with his meal 

Kiam was brought up by 
his grandparents in New 
Orleans before the second 
world war, his parents hav- 
ing divorced. He says be was 
reticent in early life - 
divorce was more of a 
stigma then. His extrovert 
nature emerged in the navy, 
“where everyone accepts you 
as you are". 

The GI bill put him 
through college and his 
father persuaded him to take 
a place at Harvard Business 
School. From there, he went 
to work for Unilever in 1951, 

It was like 
talking to a 



Victor Kiam: ■] rented a monkey. The pet shop made me rent ft for the weekend, and the damn monkey rattled the cage afl night and I didn't get any steep’ 


it". He confides that he hates 
some flash restaurants with 
their fancy sauces. “You 
cant taste the meat for the 
sauce." 

Klam's leap to Interna- 
tiona] fame came when he 
bought Remington in a 
highly leveraged deal in 
1879. “I tried to create an 
entrepreneurial atmosphere, 
where everybody was given 
incentives," he says, “in the 
beginning, when everybody 
was worried about their Jobs, 
I used to have monthly Infor- 
mation meetings on the fac- 


j tory floor and I told them 

proud mother exactly how we were doing." 

, , The company gradually 

exhibiting ^turned around (not without 

. a few redundancies) and 

pllOtOS Ol her Klam's reputation for gad- 
i get-loving meant he received 

Children some unusual calls. "One 


starting as a trainee in 
the women’s fragrance line. 

Selling turned out to be 
bis metier. “I was going into 
a wholesale meeting, on a 
Saturday morning in Flo- 
rida, with bored guys who 
would rather be at the 
beach," he recalls. “I was 
selling a mundane product, 
Pepsodent toothpaste. It’s 
very hard to get an old war- 
horse excited about Pepso- 
dent toothpaste. You get a 
maximum of 10 minutes for 
your spiel.” 

There was only one 
answer. “I rented a monkey. 
The pet shop made me rent 
it for the weekend, and the 
damn monkey rattled the 
cage all night and I didn't 
get any sleep.” He took the 
cage down to the office and 
waited patiently for his turn. 

"They call out for the Pep- 
sodent guy. So I get up. take 
the monkey out, put it on 
my shoulders, walk Into the 
room and throw the monkey 
on the table. I say, T sell 
Pepsodent I have a monkey 
on my back.' The monkey 
ran amok, and some guys 
were laughing, some were in 
shock, some were cowering. 

I walked out and said, 
•Remember Pepsodent, I 
have a monkey on my back’ 
and that was It 
“A few days later, I was 
going to visit stores and a 
guy said to me, ‘Is it true 
about the monkey?’ They 
had all heard the 6tory. 
Everybody talked about it In 
the area and Pepsodent 
orders went way up." 

His stories are punctuated 
with pauses to sate his 
healthy appetite on lunch, 
which Includes rack of lamb 
- "as rare* as you can make 




The company gradually 
tturned around (not without 
a few redundancies) and 
Klam's reputation for gad- 
get-loving meant he received 
some unusual calls. "One 
product was essentially 
Invented by a US senator, 
Howard Metzenbaum from 
Ohio. He called and said, 
■Victor, I have a problem. I 
have tbe hairiest ears and 
hair coming out of my nose. 
Now C-Span Is filming Con- 
gress and my wife is cutting 
my ear hair and I think she's 
going to cut off my ear. I am 
trying to cut my nose hair 
and I keep poking myself 
with the scissors. Have you 
got anything?' 

“I saw my service people," 
says Kiam. “We had a device 
that went up your nose and 
span round, but it would 
catch your membrane and 
you'd be up there with the 

A US senator 
called: 

‘Victor, I have 
a problem. I 
have the 
hairiest ears' 

pain. The older you get, the 
more hair sprouts from 
unusual places. So we went 
to work and came up with 
something called the 
hygienic dipper. We sell mil- 
lions every year round the 
world." 

Inventions remain his pas- 
sion and he believes there is 
a shortage of a source of 
finance for those who want 
to develop a product outside 
the world of high technol- 
ogy. Tm going to start a 
fund, the entrepreneurs’ 
fund, where me and my 
group will determine where 
we Invest the money," he 
says, t 
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Recently, he has stepped 
In to fund new products per- 
sonally, one of which 
Inspired his latest TV cam- 
paign. Earplanes are a 
device designed to help 
people who suffer from dis- 
comfort when flying. 

“This fellow bad been on 
on aircraft which dropped 
precipitously, and he 
watched people grabbing 
their ears and feeling dis- 
comfort. So he talked to an 
Industrial engineer, who 
took the problem to tbe 
House Hearing Institute, and 
they worked on It for two 
years." 

He produces a small white 
device from bis pocket with 
a flourish. “What they came 
up with was a polyurethane 
plug that has four ribs made 
with ceramic material with 
tiny boles, which allow the 
air to seep in." 

The entrepreneur went to 
visit Salomon Brothers to 
try to get funding, but they , 
do not deal with companies 
with sales of just $500,000. 
Salomon sent the man to 
Kiam, who saw the opportu- 
nity. "I studied the product 
went to the institute, and 
thought the potential market 
size Is enormous. There’s 
IJJbn flight segments a year, 
or 60Qm round trips. A third 
of the people have problems 
with their ears. That’s 200m 
people a year." 

The 2pm deadline for the 
end of the lunch had passed 
by this time, but Kiam was 
in full swing. Indeed, he Is 
tucking into the most enor- 
mous portion of chocolate 
mousse I have seen. He does 
not seem to notice the irony 
when he Insists on “Sweet 
’n' low” with his coffee. 

Back to the earplanes. 
“These things can’t be kept 
over a long period of time 
because the micron holes 
close up through ear wax, 
dust and dirt. After every 
couple of weeks, you should 
get a new one. So we’ve got 
a patented product, with 
enough margin that you can 
afford to advertise, a world- 
wide need for it, and a damn 
good product benefit. That Is 
a scenario to sell" 

Kiam agreed to fund the 
advertising budget for the 
product In return for a 70 
per cent stake. “We’re going 
to do $5m-$6m in sales this 
year, compared with $500,000 
when we started, l reckon 
the value of my Investment 
has increased 15-fold." 

At that point, the waiter 
brought a message that his 
public gelations minder was 


waiting In the lobby to take 
him to his next meeting. 
Kiam barely paused for 
breath before launching into 
a description of another new 
product. Stiogaid, a “mira- 
cle" treatment for Insect 
stings which he discovered 


in Florida. Eventually, the 
PR person came In to drag 
him away. 

As we left, he clutched my 
hand (keeping PR and taxi 
driver waiting) and said: 
"There's something in my 
book [titled, inevitably. 


Going For It, published By 
William Morrow & Co] that 
you should remember. It's 
from Hooker's translation of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. The 
Comte de Guicbe says that 
windmills. If you fight them, 
may swing around their 


huge arms and cast you 
down into the mire. A defi- 
ant Cyrano, speaking for all 
entrepreneurs, replies. “Or 
up among the stars!" 

It's dreadfully corny, but 
somehow you can tell he 
believes it. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Leaders 
as varied 
as the 
people 

they led 

Paul Johnson gives his undiluted 
opinions of the eight US 
presidents he has blown 


T here is no substi- 
tute for meeting a 
US president, 
occupant of the 
most powerful 
elective office in world his- 
tory, face to face. 

Studying the personal and 
state papers of Abraham Lin- 
coln cannot fail to give a 
vivid impression of that 
incomparably great man. 
But first-hand experience of 
US presidents cannot be 
beaten. I have met eight. 

Eisenhower: ‘Ike’ 
- but never to 
his face 

General Eisenhower I first 
came across when he ran 
Xato, and 1 Still think Of him 
as primarily a military man; 
brisk, very neat and clean in 
appearance, shoes beauti- 
fully polished by his soldier- 
servant 

Everyone called him ike, 
but never to his face. He 
could be extremely irascible. 
He was also two-faced. Rich- 
ard Nixon, his vice-president 
for eight years, told me: "Mr 
Eisenhower was the most 
devious man l ever came 
across, but usually in a nice 
way." 

Ike pretended he did little 
work and delegated every- 
thing. He sought to reassure 
Americans during nnp of the 
worst decades of the cold 
war that he found plenty of 
time to play golf. In fact he 
got up early, held secret 
meetings and, unknown to 
his staff, made numerous 
phone calls. 

Having seen Ike in action 
at the notorious U-2 summit 
in Paris in 1960, when he 
was in a tight comer, I have 
no doubt be was the most 
effective of the presidents I 
knew: a man for all seasons. 

Kennedy: 
something phony 

Jack Kennedy, his succes- 
sor, I only met once and did 
not like at alL His record, 
both before he went to the 
White House and during bis 
brief spell there, was flimsy, 
a view shared by his 
vice-president. Lyndon B. 
Johnson ("Jack was nothing, 
really"). 

What struck me was the 
curious colour of his skin - 
yellow under the artificial 
tan - and the dark pouches 
around his eyes. I was not 
surprised to learn after his 
death that his health was 
much worse than anyone 
supposed and that he was 
heavily dependent on drugs. 

His speeches and his books 
were ghosted and there was 
something phony about him 
as though he was an artifi- 
cial construct, the creation 
of the clever men his father 
paid to surround him. His 
younger brother, Bobby, 
struck me as far more able 
and intelligent 
In office, Jade and Bobby 


Create a 

lasting impression 


The World's 
most powerful 
Anti-Per spirant , 
from Milhous 


Classic ' Trickle Dickie' 
(found lying 
in the Oval Office) 


worked as a t<am and they 
made, I thought, a rather 
sinister pair. In the words of 
Harold Macmillan, then Brit- 
ish prime minister: "It’s 
rather like the Borgia 
brothers taking over a 
respectable north Italian 
town." 

Johnson: last of 
the big spenders 

Lyndon Johnson, who took 
over in 1963, was the most 
formidable legislator ever to 
rule the White House. I 
could not but admire his 
skills, even though he gave 
me the creeps. He had an 
encylopaedic knowledge of 
Congress, its procedures and 
dodges, and its occupants, 
both elected and staff. No 
president ever got through 
more bills more easily. 

That of course was his 
undoing, for his Great Soci- 
ety programme cost more 
than even America could 
afford, at any rate in combi- 
nation with the Vietnam 
war. on which he spent pro- 
digiously too. In fact. LBJ 
was really the last of the big 
spenders, and budget 
restraints were curbing his 
enthusiasm even before he 
decided to retire. 

Nison: too much 
swearing 

His successor, Richard 
Nixon, was the president I 
got to know best, though 
chiefly after his resignation. 
He had a raw deal. He came 
from nowhere to get himself 
elected, fairly and squarely, 
the second time by an over- 
whelming margin. He ought 
to have been the hero of the 
American media as an arche- 
type success story. 

In feet, he was their hate- 
figure. They preferred Kenn- 
edy. And the downfall of 
Nixon in 1973 was, in effect, 
a media putsch which rev- 
ersed a democratic verdict 

Nixon blamed his downfall 
on swearing. He told me he 
got into a careless habit of 
swearing among his close 
aides, using words be had 
rarely, if ever, been accus- 
tomed to employ, even In the 
navy. This was part of the 
“toughing it out" atmo- 
sphere which his lieute- 
nants, Haldeman and ErKch- 
man, created in the White 
House, but it had devastat- 
ing consequences once it 
surfaced publicly on the 
tapes. 

"That" said Nixon sadly, 
“was when 1 forfeited the 
loyalty of the Silent Major- 
ity." These church-going 
Middle Americans could tol- 
erate the Watergate break-in 
but not the use of four-letter 
obscenities by the president 
In his view, it was the 
“expletive deleteds" that fin- 
ished him. 

Nixon displayed more anx- 
iety to acquire knowledge 
than any other public man I 



JFK SupaZip and 
Quick Release Belt 
for speeding 
through Congress 
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Reaganomically™ treated 
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Kick up a Desert Storm 
with these 
Bushranger Boots 
now fitted with 
Stealth Soles 


have met He had an exhaus- 
tive grasp of US domestic 
politics, which he constantly 
updated, and which he 
delighted in sharing. No 
wonder his successors, espe- 
cially Reagan, consulted him 
so often. 

I last saw Nixon three 
weeks before his death, 
when he gave a brilliant dis- 
course on what was going on 
in Moscow, reeling off names 
and statistics without any 
help from notes, and answer- 
ing questions at length. It 
was an impressive perfor- 
mance from someone of four- 
score years and- confirmed 
my belief that I had been 
privileged to know a great 

man. 

Ford: tied hand 
and foot 

Gerald Ford served the 
remainder of Nixon’s second 
term under the worst possi- 
ble circumstances, with a 
triumphalist Democratic 
Congress usurping the con- 
stitutional powers of the 
White House. Despite his 
pleas. Congress prevented 
him from saving South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos. 

“They tied me hand and 
foot," he complained to me. 
As a result, at least 3m 
people were massacred by 
the communists. 

I like Gerry Ford, who was 
a colleague of mine at the 
American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, where I was a visiting 
professor. He had beautiful 
manners, never forgot a 


name or a lace, and would 
take immense trouble to 
answer my questions. LBJ 
sneered at his stupidity - 
indeed, claimed he was 
brain-damaged - but Ford, 
in my view, was not stupid; 
just slow, and acci- 
dent-prone. 

Carter: 

disastrous 

He was a much better 
president than Jimmy 
Carter, who beat him in 
1976, and whom I observed 
closely during 1980, his last, 
disastrous year in office. 

Reagan: easy to 
laugh at 

Ronald Reagan, when he 
took office in 1981, found 
America demoralised, out- 
manoeuvred and in a kind of 
permanent semi-recession. 
He left it, eight years later, 
reinvigorated, its confidence 
restored, in the midst of one 
of the most prolonged peri- 
ods of expansion in its bis- 
tory, the world’s sole super- 
power. its enemies humbled. 

It was easy to laugh at 
Reagan. The first time 1 met 
him he said: “Good to see 
you again, Paul." The second 
time, with photographers 
present, he told me: “Don’t 
look at me. look at the cam- 
eras." His ideas were few, 
but they were good ones, 
held with immense determi- 
nation and obstinacy. His 
ability to reach out to ordi- 


nary people, reflecting and 
articulating their own views, 
prejudices and aspirations, 
was impressive. 

He lived by and communi- 
cated with jokes, chiefly one- 
liners, of which he had an 
enormous repertoire, con- 
stantly added to, and deliv- 
ered with superb timing and 
professionalism. Reagan’s 
intense seriousness about 
the few central convictions 
in which he believed pas- 
sionately was expressed 
through a comic mixture of 
irony, exaggeration, black 

humour and ha n ana skins 

But I don’t believe anyone 
got really dose to him. He 
was a monarch who kept his 
court at a distance and a 
monarch, moreover, who 
had more in common with 
Louis XIV than with the 
affable Charles EL 

Bush: a lot to he 
modest about 

George Bush had a good 
CV and should have made a 
fine president. But he was 
no good at all. I first came 
across him when he was 
campaigning for the Republi- 
can nomination in 1980. 

He caught the attention by 
his extraordinarily infelici- 
tous use of words. Thus he 
warned an audience of the 
Russian menace with the 
phrase: “We’re gonna see 
more fomentation of hege- 
mony in Africa." 

When he finally had to 
abandon his presidential bid, 
he told us: "Ugh! - listen, let 


me tell you something. I’ve 
just come off a traumatic 
decision and I’ve got to 
decompress." 

Bush seemed to me a kind, 
friendly man, with an 
endearing streak of modesty. 
But then he had a lot to be 
modest about He completely 
misjudged the great crisis of 
bis presidency, the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait, and 
would never have committed 
himself to Operation Desert 
Storm, had not Thatcher, by 
a fortunate coincidence, 
been with him at Aspen, Col- 
orado, at the time Saddam 
Hussein struck. 

□ □ D 

The presidents I have met 
form a diverse group, almost 
as varied as the population 
of America itself: two first- 
class, “natural" presidents 
(Eisenhower and Reagan), 
two formidable but tragic 
ones (Lyndon Johnson and 
Nixon), an enigma (Kenn- 
edy) about whom opinions 
will always differ, a handi- 
capped stopgap (Ford) who 
never had a mandate , and 
two duds (Carter and Bush). 

A president can make a 
huge difference, as Reagan 
did. but the reassuring thing 
about America is that, who- 
ever occupies the White 
House, this vast, lumbering, 
dynamic and ever -changing 
country pursues its destiny 
regardless. 

■ Paul Johnson’s A Bistory 
of the American People' is 
published by Weidenfeld and 
Nxcolson on Monday. 


Come on 
home - we 
need you 

The tide has turned for Ugandan 
Asians, says Khozem Merchant 


T he words “home- 
ward bound" carry 
particular reso- 
nance for Ramaben 
Vadera. She was uprooted 
fr om her home in Uganda 25 
years ago this month, flee ing 
President Id! Amin’s perse- 
cution of an Asian trading 
whose wealth outraged 
the African- dictator. 

Two years ago she 
returned, her way cleared by 
three sons dispossessed by 
Amin but determined to 
reclaim the home built by 
their father, Dayalbhai Vad- 
era, during happier times in 
Uganda. 

“I have come home,” said 
Vadera when she set 
foot in the pr oper ly , survey- 
ing its parlous condition. 
“This is our home,” she 
repeated, in the singalong 
Gujarati language that, busi- 
ness success 'aside, marks 
out this peripatetic commu- 
nity originally from 
north-west India. 

This week, on the 25th 
anniversary of the expul- 
sions that shocked Africa 
and led to the arrival of 
30,000 Asians in Britain, 
there is the small matter of 
atonement. 

Yoweri Museveni, the 
president of a reformed 
Uganda, will on Thursday 
step chi to the marbled floor 
of the Swannnarayan Man- 
dir in London, his shoes 
neatly left at the front door, 
offering apologies - and a 

paggag p hnmp 

This is the heartland of 
the British Hindu commu- 
nity, the inner san r imn far 
thp predo minan tly Hindu- 
Gujarati community thrown 
out of Uganda. Apologies do 
not come much bigger. 

Museveni needs Vadera, 
the matriarch of a business 
family that once ranked 
among - Uganda’s finest. He 
needs her family’s nWlk and 
resources to continue 
rebuilding the country. 

Those same skills have 
been used over the past 25 
years by the ex pelled Asians 
to rebuild many British 
inner cities, earning endur- 
ing applause. Uganda is now 
in the market for these skiTls 
and Museveni wifi make his 
pitch, invoking in equal' 
measure Mammon and. with 
the revered Hindu leader 
Pramukh Swami Maharai at 
his side, God. 

Though the UK has be- 
come their base, the Vad- 
eras, countless Patels, 
Shahs and other Gujaratis 
will barely need convincing 
to have another go in 
Uganda. 

The Vaderas packed their 
belongings and fled four 
days before Amin’s dead- 
line for expulsions in 
November 1972. Behind 
tfagm, they left tea and sugar 
cane plantations, houses, 
and the personal flOCiwnnlH- 
tion of seven decades. Ahead 
of them was an empty home 
in London. 

Others were less fortunate. 
Most of the 30,000 evicted 
arrived in England penniless 
and spent the early months 
in army reception camps. 

The Vaderas’ first eight 
years outside Uganda were 
spent building businesses in 
Canada and developing their 
tea interests in southern 
India. But they always kept 
an eye on the 2,000 acres in 
the hills of western Uganda, 
vacated under duress. 

Vadera s son, Narendra, 
was at the family’s tea estate 
in southern India when news 


of the expulsion filtered - 
through. The first response 
was disbelief, swiftly fol : 
lowed by decisions. ' ' 

Narendra flew to London 
immediately on to Kam- . 
pala to take stock. Th en, iq j 
1979, the tide began to tram; 
he said, “with the liberation-, 
of Uganda by Tanzanian I 
forces". A year later, heanfiy 
his brothers Vlno d and - .• 
Rank the first of the'- 
25 flights they would take -to 
the region over the next-U ‘ 


This first trip was 
“intensely emotional", said 
Narendra. They entered. 
Uganda via the tea-growing 
districts of Kericho 'in 
Kenya.. But when - they 
reached Jinja, in a car laden • 
with sampsaft, biriyani and 
Indian sweetmeats donated 
by a friend in Kenya, their 
fears were realised. 

“Our office [on the estate] 
was occupied by officials of ' 
the Custodian Board, which . 
oversaw and administered 
confiscated properties and 
allocated . them to Ugan- 
dans,” said Narendra. 

In 1983,. hopes were raised / 
further when (MU ton} Obote 
was reinstated and a bill 

The next 
eight years : 
were. 

'frustrating, 
laborious and 
expensive’; _ 

went before parliament 
announcing the -return of 
“administered" property- 
The next debt years were 
“frustrating, laborious and 
expensive", pursuing a gov- 
ernment nffiriatlly rArrrmftta H 
to a restoration- of -the 'status- 
quo ante yet" moving at a 
speed that typified African 
obstructionism 
• For an Asian business 
class accustomed to business 
by ward of mouth - fast and 
furious - this was a-painful 
brush with officialdom. 

In 1991, the British High 
Commissioner in Kampala 
telephoned the Vadera fam- 
ily to tell them that 
their property was to be 
returned. They would be 
given “repossession certifi- 
cates", similar to the “PRO 
1/2/3" forms on which they 
had signed away their prop- 
erty 21 years earlier “for 
safe-keeping". 

The “safe-keeper" of the 
Vaderas’ tea estate in 
Kakonde, B Uganda, 51 miles 
from Kampala, was a former 
minister of the Obote gov- 
ernment. In hia hands, out- 
put fell from l.3m kilos 
under the Vaderas’ steward- 
ship, to 250,000kg. Output 
has now risen to 720,000kg . 
from just 600 acres of the 
original L300. 

One of Narendra’s first 
tasks was to trace “our loyal 
African plantation workers”. 

He insists they were never 
hostile - “only the politi- 
cians were" - although anec- 
dotal evidence suggests 
Asians often treated their 
African employees with dis- 
dain. 

This week, at the Swami- 
narayan Man dir, some of 
that mutual ill-feeling will 
be washed away. 

■ A thanksgiving service urill 
be held on November 27 at 
Westminster Abbey, London.- 


D on’t touch, it!" 

said the Lord God 
Almighty, as he 
strolled through 
the Garden with bis young 
proteges. “Don’t even t hink 
about it" Nothing could be 
better designed to tempt 
them to have' a go. That 
fetal apple on the Tree of 

Knowledge. 

We’ve been munching it 
happily ever since. But as 
we spit out the pips (which 
will no doubt germinate in 
time for a heavy crop for 
our grandchildren), we 
might ponder whether it has 
been good for os. 

It’s easy to picture the Old 
Almigh ty Tyrant as an il- 
liberal despot hoping to 
keep his creatures depen- 
dent and in thrall; what will 
he do with his spare time if 
no one needs him? Despots 
don’t tolerate much freedom 
of thought. The Church 
itself has hardly been inno- 
cent in that regard: keep the 
peasants in ignorance: 
knowledge is power. 

But the point of the old 
myth is rather different. The 


Truth of the Matter 


The lust to seek human extremities 

Hugh Dickinson assesses whether the fruit of the forbidden tree has done us good or evil 


fruit of the tree, says the 
Good Book, was desirable to 
make one “wise". Not sage, 
sensible and knowledgeable, 
but, in a more sinister and 
primitive sense. Master of 
the Dark Arts, adept in the 
Occult, wielder of psychic 
powers, like Prospero, the 
ultimate Mage. Such powers 
are fearfully tempting. 
Absolute power Is abso- 
lutely delightful. 

Is there knowledge we 
should not seek? Images we 
ought not to look at? Stories 
we should not tell? The Mar- 
quis de Sade pictured sexual 
perversity so gross and 
stomach-churning that even 
to have glanced at it leaves 
a permanent bruise on the 
imagination. Headvocateda 
cool indifference to the suf- 


fering of others if it pro- 
vided a unique ecstasy. 

There are literary critics 
who will argue that the 
'same cold detachment 
should insulate the intelli- 
gent reader’s emotional 
prejudices as he assesses de 
Sade’s achievement with 
appropriately clinical judg- 
ment. 

Don’t mess about with 
“morality", they W- it’s 
only the taboo of a local 
tribe. Even to call it gross 
sexual perversity is unac- 
ceptable in some circles. 

Yet we need to put some 
boundaries around the word 
“ human " so that we can des- 
ignate some things as inhu- 
man- Not in the sense that 
human beings don’t do such 
things, but that in some 


ultimately significant sense 
they shouldn't. We lose our 
hard-won humanity if we 
give them countenance. 

Far we are dr iven by inor- 
dinate desires. There is a 
Inst to seek the extrem iti es 

of human consciousness in 

ecstasy, terror, or eviL It 
sounds heroic and Prome- 
thean, Man excelling him- 
self. 

Yet such excesses are 
incompatible with other, 
deeper human qualities of 
the soul, the heroic stillness 
of the mystic, the transcen- 
dent charity of a Mother 
Teresa, or the simple can- 
dour of the hospice nurse. 

We sorely want to look at 
the feces of oar children in 
old age and see that trans- 
parent humanity. Not the 


1 


burnt-out hoik of a ravaged 
old a r istocr at who fed his 
insatiable desires. 

Is there no point at which 
we can say in some final 
absolute sense that such 
things are bad and should 
not occupy any human 
space? We do have a moral 
choice about where we put 
our energy, what images we 
hold up for contemplation. 

And yet we have to keep 
on record the equally sick- 
ening things done in massa- 
cres in Vietnam or Bosnia, 
or Rwanda, or most drilling 
of all, in Buchenwald. 

We, at least those among 
ns with strong stomachs, 
have to read and see exactly 
what went on in those dark 
places in order to be able to 
remind ourselves in every 



generation just where inor- 
dinate desire can lead ns. 
We dare not close, let alone 
burn the books. But we do' 
not put de Sade on the book- 
shelf in the local library; 
even to put it on offer gives 

it moral countenance. 

There is a similar lust to 
know which drives science 
forward remorselessly - 
some would say gloriously — 
without any real moral con- 
trol. We can transcend our- 
selves. Colonise the stars. 

The scientific enterprise 
has an economic as well as 
ideological engine which 
drives research often regard- 
less of the scruples or indi- 
vidual scientists or the 
wider community, and is 
happily optimistic about the 
longer consequences for 


society or the environment. 

There is a lust to know, as 
well as a desire for power. 
Robert Oppenheimer was 
appalled by what he the 
team who made the hydro- 
gen bomb had achieved - in 

his famous phrase he admit. 

ted that “science has’ known 
sin". Others in the team 
were dismissive of his s ensi- 
tivity. 

They had levered open one 
corner of Pandora’s Box and 
out poured Hiros hima, Six 
Mile Island and Chernobyl, 
as well as a seemingly limit- 
less source of power. 

“Munch that apple," says 
the Serpent “You won’t die. 
You’ll be gods with divine 
powers." There’s no mention 
of the Call-out 

is it always ri ght to 

\ . 


accede to insatiable desire 
for knowledge? Can we 
choose not to? We can’t for 
example, put up No Entry 
notices on any avenue of 
research. Only the scientists 
themselves have the know- 
ledge, but not all of thenii 
have the moral wisdom - to - 
know when a crevasse hi the 
relentless glacier is opening 
up under, our feet: For; .tike 7 
all human institutions, - the 
whole is greater than the - 
sum of its parts.- • . r ' 

There are many wise and 
humane scientists. But sci- 
ence as a global enterprise 
is an unstoppable tide, 
amoral and ultimately indif- 
ferent to humanity and the 

human jam] 

Perhaps the Lord God 
strolling in the '.innocent - 
Gardra * was right The fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge 
was always intended for us 
to eat; bat we need to be 
gods - that is, tally human' 
™ if we are to use wisely the 
deadly and life-giving pow- 
ers it brings. Wifi it allow 
us to choose between godd 
and evfij? y 


a 
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A young Bumesa tribeswoman, photographed by Richard K Oiran for his beautHufly Bbistrsted book The Vanishing Trfoas of Burma 1 (WetdenfeJd & Nlcotson, £4000). Dim, a US gam dealer, first 
visited remote regions of Burma in the 1980s to buy rubies and sapphires and was i mpress e d by the diversity of the tribal groups, whose culture, unchanged for centuries, was now under threat 

Cellist with a lust for life 

This is no kiss-and-tell biography, but an exorcism of sibling grief, writes Michael Church 


A fter the publicity her- 
alding it A Genius m 
the Family comes as a 
surprise. The style 
may, at times, be 
Mills and Boon, but it is not a 
vulgar piece of kiss-and-tell. And 
it is emphatically not a betrayal 
of its tormented central charac- 
ter. It Is the story of five charac- 
ters, each with their own unique 
torment And though it may not 
be the whole truth, every word 
rings true. After burying their 
mother, sister and father in bru- 
tally quick succession, the two 
survivors had a colossal load of 
grief to exorcise: this book is 
their exorcism. They wrote it to 
survive. 

Hilary was Jacqueline du Pre's 
elder sister. Piers her younger 
brother. Hilary’s torment began 
at eight, when she realised that 
her sister’s genius was going to 
annihi late her own outsta n din g 
musical gift. Piers grew up feel- 
ing he didn’t exist, the talentless 


runt of the litter. Their pianist 
mother. Iris, dedicated her life to 
bringing out her second daugh- 
ter’s genius; in adulthood that 
daughter turned against her; and 
then, when she was felled by ill- 
ness, the world at large blamed 
Ms for forcing her growth. Their 
father, Derek, started out as a 
celebrated adventurer, but ended 
up a paranoid, infantile recluse. 

Hilary opens the narrative, 
describing how “the great and 
illustrious" hijacked her sister's 
funeral at Goldens Green. Piers 
carries on the story, telling of 
their decision to protect their 
memories from further public 
trampling by burning ali Jackie's 
letters. But when they opened 
the boxes and read the contents, 
they realised these relics could 
serve a better purpose: the letters 
could help them rediscover their 
sister, and reclaim her for them- 
selves. The world had made her 
an icon: they would present the 
human truth. 


As they pass the narrative 
baton to and fro it becomes clear 
their needs are different. Piers 
want to let us know that be. too, 
has talents (for flying aeroplanes, 
and making money) and be 
wants to celebrate bis unsung 

A GENIUS IN THE 
FAMILY: AN INTIMATE 
MEMOIR OF 
JACQUELINE DU PRE 
by Hilary do Pre and 
Piers do Pr£ 

Ota no & U indus £16. 99. 

426 pages 

father. Hilary desperately needs 
to work through the love, anger, 
and guilt she feels for the sister 
who, like a cuckoo in the nest, 
took everything from her. includ- 
ing her husband. 

Much has been made in the 
press about the triangular sexual 
relationship between Jackie, Hil- 
ary and Hilary’s husband. Kiffer. 


And wrenched out of context, it 
does sound kinky. But as Hilary 
tells it, it seems the logical con- 
clusion of her lifetime's devotion 
to her sister, and of that sister’s 
chronic hysteria. What more nat- 
ural than that Hilary should 
“lend” her the only man who 
could calm that hysteria? 

Killer was the only man, 
because he alone bad managed to 
penetrate the du Prt world. And 
also - more crucially - because 
he was a proper adult Hilary and 
Piers seem forever children, with 
an eternal need for parent-figures 
to lean on. And when Jackie's 
marriage to Daniel Barenboim 
went wrong, she rushed back to 
be with Hilary, for the old high 
jinks in the bedroom and the 
secret games at the bottom of the 
garden. Neither bad wanted to 
leave the haven of their cosy, 
Blytonish childhood. 

Much is left unexplained in 
this account Why did the cellist 
turn on her mother, and what 


P eter Carey's work 
reminds me of a cer- 
tain kind of Austra- 
lian cinema set in 
the recent past, when Aus- 
tralians were finding them- 
selves. These films have a 
picaresque quality, a preoc- 
cupation with history, an 
uncertainty about inherited 
Standards of behaviour, pro- 
nunciation, architecture and 
ethics. And they all display 
the belief that the Austra- 
lian dimension lends gravity 
to what might otherwise 


Blueprint 
for modern 
morality 

Michael Ratciiffe on Albert Camus, 
prophet of the post-ideological age 

T ry buying a paperback Hitler’s Germany.) Like most 
copy or The Outsider by French writers and artists, 
Albert Camus at Hat- Camus remained in France 
chords in Piccadilly, and throughout the Nazi and Vicbv 


triggered her teenage mental 
problems? Since these authors 
only write about what they expe- 
rienced at first hand, we don’t 
see much of the professional Jac- 
queline: just witty letters home, 
and descriptions of a few con- 
certs. (Barenboim, who emerges 
with honour here, may one day 
Dll in some gaps.) 

But somehow the authors give 
us the things that matter most: 
her quirky charisma, her lust for 
life, and the birth and death of 
her miraculous gift. Their 
description of the progress of her 
fatal disease - and her courage, 
before her personality changed - 

is ag onising ly vivid. 

And in their concluding sec- 
tion. on the nature of multiple i 
sclerosis, they raise an extraordi- 
nary question. When the nine- 
year-old Jackie confided to her 
sister that when she grew up, she 
wouldn't be able to walk or 
move, did she have a physical 
premonition? 


T ry buying a paperback 
copy or The Outsider by 
Albert Camus at Hat- 
chards in Piccadilly, and 
you will be told that it is no lon- 
ger kept on the open shelves as it 
is one of their most frequently 
stolen books. Because the title 
still suggests a blueprint for 
survival to the marginalised and 
disaffected? Perhaps; but more 
because it identifies the need for 
a modern 'morality in a blunt and 
accessible manner - if God is 
dead, bow should we behave 
towards one another and conduct 
our lives? And. most of all. of 
course, because Camus' grim 
comedy of a drifting between 
two deaths is a slim set-text 
that slips up the sleeve quite 
sweetly. 

Nobelled in 1937 at the age of 
43, this pied-noir, left-wing, anti- 
communist member of the Alge- 
rian working-class was buried 
with Parisian obsequies of resent- 
ful eulogy after Ids death in a car 
smash three years later. Not only 
had he won the prize that every- 
one except Sartre thought should 
have gone to Malraux. but he had 
kept a loyal wife and three 
devoted mistresses simulta- 
neously. and was well on the way 
to becoming the most widely read 
French writer of the century. He 
was a prophet of the post-ideo- 
logic age. who wisely said that 
the modem heart is a heart that 
cannot bear to be judged. Olivier 
Todd’s new biography - dogged, 
informative, but often ill-edited 
and cackhandedly translated - 
tells us tbe supremacy of Camus 
with readers is now unchallenged 
in France and beyond. His honest 
confusions have become the cen- 
tury’s own. 

The ability to propose a code of 
behaviour does not. of course, 
mean that you are obliged to 
behave well yourself: were tins 
so. there would be no point in 
writing or reading literary biog- 
raphies at all. Malraux and 
Simone de Beauvoir both thought 
that the gap between work and 
life was unusually large in tbe 
case of Camus. Todd's narrative 
suggests that the same energis- 
ing contradictions informed both, 
but it is clear that he was a 
neglectful husband, an attentive 
father, an insatiable lover and a 
difficult (though never tricky) 
friend. Even at the time, in 1952. 
the break-up with Sartre was 
compared in the cafes of Mont- 
parnasse and Saint-Germain to 
the end of an affair. 

L'Etranger was published by 
Gaston Gallimard in 1942, the 
German military censor in Paris 
having nodded it through as both 
asocial and apolitical, thus miss- 
ing the point that therein lay its 
subversiveness. (Or did be? He 
would never have passed it in 



Camus: prodded sacred cows 


Fiction/Justin Cartwright 


Dickens taken for a spin Down Under 


simply be adventure stories 
or pastiches. In bis new 
novel, Peter Carey has delib- 
erately taken aspects of 
Dickens and given them a 
spin. 

There are echoes of Mag- 
witch and liberal use of 
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Dickens's own life. But the 
central proposition of this 
novel is that the Australian 
fight, cast retrospectively on 
1837, will lend this tale depth 
and significance. 

Jack Maggs, a man of mys- 
tery, returns to England 
from New South Wales and 
takes a job as a footman 
with a grocer turned gentle- 
man called Percy Buckle. It 
Is very soon apparent that 
' Maggs is a criminal, but his 
I motives for returning are 
complex and sinister, senti- 
mental and ruthless - in 
fact, Dickensian. He is 
returning with a mission to 
achieve a reconciliation with 
his past He was transported 
and his lover hanged 30 
years before. 

A fainting fit while serv- 
ing at his first dinner leads 


to an acquaintance with 
Tobias Oates - Dickens 
thinly disguised - who is at 
the start of his career, full of 
enthusiasm, burdened by 
debt entranced by Mesmer- 
ism and having a disastrous 
affair with his wife's sister. 
They enter upon a pact. 
Oates sees Maggs as the sub- 
ject of a book, the criminal 
mind revealed through Mes- 
merism. He wishes to be 
“tbe archaeologist of his 
soul". Maggs sees Oates as a 
way of conveying his testa- 
ment to bis "son**, a homo- 
sexual called Henry Phipps, 
via a thleftaker in 
Gloucester. (This last epi- 
sode doesn't make much 
sense, but is meant as a dose 
of Victorian melodrama, l 
think.} 

In the course of the three 


weeks in which the action of 
the book takes place, Maggs 
finds himself the object of 
Merry Larkins', another of 
Buckle's servants, affections. 
She is Buckle's concubine, 

JACK MAGGS 

by Peter Carey 

Faber £15. 99, 356 pages 

so Buckle, too, becomes an 
enemy. Maggs is tbe subject 
of plots to contain him, turn 
him in, hypnotise him and 
finally to kill hfm. He sur- 
vives them all and in the 
process completes Oates/ 
Dickens's education in the 
harshness of fife. 

Above all. Maggs wants to 
achieve some sort of English 
redemption. In invisible ink 
he writes a message for his 


putative son Henry, who is 
living as a gentleman on his 
Australian gold, only dimly 
aware of who his benefactor 
is. Henry, it seems, is not 
really his son. but was very 
kind to him when, at the age 
of four, he aided Maggs who 
was being transported. 

Here, Carey has gone 
straight to the heart of Dick- 
ensian sentimentality. The 
subject of Maggs's message 
is an account of his life of 
crime, transportation and 
rehabilitation. But Jack 
Maggs’s real meaning in 
Carey’s story is that - 
although he does not yet 
acknowledge it - he is a 
newly-made Aust ralian; the 
scars on his back from flog- 
ging are a badge of authen- 
ticity. 

Out of a skilful Dickensian 


pastiche, we are to see the 
new archetype emerging. 
This transmogrification hap- 
pens finally in a bit of a rush 
at tbe very end of the novel; 
Maggs returns home to be 
reunited with his children 
and his considerable prop- 
erty with his new compan- 
ion. Merry Larkins. Merry 
proves to be insatiably bour- 


Hitler’s Germany.) Like most 
French writers and artists, 
Camus remained in France 
throughout the Nazi and Vichy 
years. Without the Occupation, 
he would never have written bis 
masterpiece. La Peste ( The 
Plague. 1947). He joined the 
French Resistance in 1943, and 
edited the flysheet Combat, dan- 
gerously. from a secret office in 
the rue Reaumur for the last 18 
months of tbe war. 

As an Orwellian journalist in 
Algiers and Paris before and after 
the war, he fought dehumanisa- 
tion on ail fronts, and said the 
unsayable. long before it was 
smart to do so, on Stalin's exter- 
mination and prison camps in the 
1930s. for example, getting him- 
self thrown out or the French 
Communist Party: and on the 
mysterious, retrospective bur- 
geoning of Resistance-member- 
ship after 1945. He was a tireless 
prodder of French sacred cows: 
Robespierre, Rimbaud. Sade. 
revenge, revolution, and. above 
all, the guilt-delivered indepen- 
dence of Algeria which, grandly 
brought off by de Gaulle two 
years after Camus' death, would 
have broken his heart. Born 
between poverty and sunlight, he 
believed nobly, but hopelessly, in 
the honour of the Mediterranean 
world. 

The love of his life was the 

ALBERT CAMUS: A LIFE 

by Olivier Todd 

Chat to A WinJus £20. 435 pages 

supreme actress Maria Casares, 
who died only last year. The 
total, uncomplicated delight on 
his face as he watches her in a 
photograph is a great relief from 
the solemn image with which he 
usually faced the world: part 
Bogart and part Femandel, as he 
himself defined it, with a ciga- 
rette between the fingers or blok- 
eishly stuck in the mouth. He . 
was a ladies' man. and. like many 
such, praised girls for their 
manly qualities, and had a bit of 
a thing about sissies. He was a 
passionate Mozartian. though, 
which in the rougher parts of 
Algiers might have been thought 
a fairly sissy thing to be. and he 
called his old donkey Pamina. 
Into the edges of this story at 
various points walk a dog called 
Pauline and the cats Brilliant 
and Cigarette. You can’t get more 
French than that 
I have not seen the original of 
Todd's book, published in France 
last year, but it has not been well 
served by Random House, which 
commissioned an American 
translation from Benjamin lvry 
and briefed him to cut it. In a 
note, lvry explains he has 
removed material deemed unin- 
teresting to the American and 
British general reader, and all 
notes and source-references from 
the back, integrating “necessary 
information’’ into the narrative 
text. This is often clumsily done: 
“Later that evening, when they 
were eating a North African stew 
of mutton and vegetables, called 
tajine. at a friend’s house. 
Camus . . 

The translation is not into any 
kind of lively American, but into 
East Coast Quaint - “coxcomb", 
“herky-jerky". “pled" for 
“pleaded", “fit" for “fitted" - 
while some of the renderings 
from Camus' Carnets read like 
barely comprehensible first 
drafts: “Should one bring the 
obsession with a work to the 
emptiness of a humdrum fife, or 
on the contrary should one make 
one's life worthy of it by obeying 
flashes of lightning?" Yes indeed. 

I hope we are all asking our- 
selves those questions every 
morning. 


geo is and moral, despite her 
upbringing in tbe Rookeries 
of Covent Gardea She and 
Maggs settle down to pros- 
perous respectability, so con- 
firming that, contrary to 
popular opinion, there is no 
such thing as the c rimin al 
mind. Which, of course, is 
very lucky for Australia. 

'riiis is a very enjoyable 
and accomplished book, com- 
bining Carey’s love of detail 
and texture with his ability 
to make sparkling fiction out 
of known fact Although, at 
first sight, a very accurate 
pastiche, it is slyly post- 
modern. 
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N o period in history 
has been more 
penetrated by and 
more dependent on 
the natural 

sciences than the 20th century, 
or so Eric Hobsbawm declares in 
The Age of Extremes. He goes on 
to say that no period since 
Galileo's clashes with the 
Catholic Church has been less at 
ease with science. Both are true, 
and the more so the deeper into 
the century we have comew So it 
is natural, before the 
millennium, to want to take 
stock of science. 

The task is scarcely less 
daunting than writing a 
complete history of the cent ur y. 
Krige and Pestre’s weighty 
collection is not, alas, a 
synthetic history of 20th century 
science for the general reader. 
But it does bring together 46 
excellent essays by historians of 
science which bring home the 
extraordinary vitality and 
variety of the sciences in our 
time. 

There is virtually no part of 
the natural sciences which has 
not been transformed In the last 
100 years. The earth sciences 
have a unified theory which is 
completely new, explaining 
drifting continents, the genesis 
of mountain ranges, the origin of 
volcanoes and earthquakes, and 
the recycling of the earth’s crust. 
That great 1 9th century science, 
evolution, has been recast in 
terms of genes and molecules to 
give a grand, unified theory of 
biology. The quantum theory. 


Secrets of the universe revealed 

The pace of scientific discoveries this century has been dizzying, writes Jon Turney 


just part of physics, nevertheless 
functions as a unif yin g theory 
for chemistry, bringing order 
and predictability to the bonding 
of atoms to make new 
substances. 

And physics itself - the 
dominant science of this century 
in both Intellectual and political 
affairs as biology will be the 
dominant science of the next - 
hovers on the brink of the 
ultimate unification, explaining 
the evolution of the entire 
universe (or maybe infinite 
universes) in terms of a few 
fundamental particles and 
forces. It is hard to resist the 
conclusion that science has beat 
much the richest part of 
20th-century culture. 

All this has been brought 
about through the efforts of ever 
more scientists, and through use 
of instruments which extend our 
senses into realms which few 
imagined would ever be 
surveyed. We can observe a 
universe incomparably larger 
than we thought - with its 
myriad galaxies arranged in 
clusters, super clusters and, it 
appears, clusters of super 
clusters. And we can record the 
behaviour of the shadowy 
entities which make up that 
universe in vanishingly small 


instants, daring which they may 
travel distances so short they are 
hardly measurable. 

All this has been brought 
about by unprecedented state 
support, evolving through 'the 
three great wars of the century - 
the first and second world wars 
and the Cold war - and before a 
public variously awed, baffled, 
enthused, intimidated or 
threatened by science and its 
technological consequences. At 
the close of the century, we are 
not sure if we love science or 
hate it but we know we can’t do 
without it. 

Increasing dependence on 
science and technology has ; 
brought increasing ambivalence 
towards them. And the end of 
the Cold war has accelerated the 
demise of old assumptions about 
how science should be supported. 
New anxieties about global 
problems, increasing distrust of 
governments, and challenges to 
expert dating of all kinds mean 
that science policy is heading 
into uncharted waters. 

In 1945, Vannevar Bosh 
submitted a vision of the future 
of research to the US 
government under the title 
“Science the Endless Frontier”, 
and its assumptions became the 
common coin of postwar science 


policy in the west There was 

general agreement that the state 
would support more and more 
basic research. Outside the 
defence sector, scientists in 
universities, and even 
government laboratories; were 
left -to decide how to spend the 

SCIENCE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edited by John Krige and 

Dominique Pestre 

Harwood £80, 941 pages 
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PARTICLE PHYSICS 
WAR 

by Gordon Fraser 
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cash. In return, technological 
benefits would flow from their 
research in essentially linear 
fashion. The public, on the 
whole, were seen as enthusiastic 
bystanders, who shared Bush's 
faith in progress through science 
but had no role in deciding what 
science had to do. 

Fifty years on, not one of these 


assumptions still holds. State 
research spending has levelled 
off. Few now believe there is any 
dear line between basic and 
applied research, or that 
innovation is a linear process. 
Governments and voters expect 
to have a say in research 
priorities. Anyone chasing a 
scientific career has to find a 
path through a complex and 
rapidly changing research 
system, where old securities 
have been largely dissolved. 

Ideas, information, people, 
techniques and tools interchange 
constantly between different 
research sites, and between 
groups trying to solve diferent 
jcinds of problems. And those 
outride science are less sore of 
the enterprise. Science and 
technology are stiff seen as 
engines of social change, but 
that change is no longer equated 
with progress. 

The history of particle physics 
is partly defined by these shifts 
in priorities and mood. While 
Krige and Pestre’s collection will 
be the best single source far 
anyone curious about the full 
sweep of 20th-century science, 
Gordon Fraser offers a 
blow-by-blow account of one of 
its more striking enterprises - 
the exploration of the 


Infinitesimally small using ever 
larger particle accelerators to 
smash tiny pieces of matter 
together and catch the 
evanescent fragments in fligh t 
before they transform into 
yimptbrng else. Fraser is editor 
of the house magazine of Cera,/ 
the European particle physics 
complex near Geneva, and 
focuses on the postwar 
competition in particle physics. 

His s an insider's account, 
overloaded with detail; there are 
many better expositions of the 
wondrous unfolding of quantum 
electrodynamics and the 
emergence of quarks as the (thus 
far) smallest pieces of world 
staff. But it is an account worth 
having, for its record of how the 
straggle for dominance in 
fundamental physics looked 
from the European ride. 

This is a story which includes 
many of the great moments of 
20th-century science, from 
Rutherford and a few colleagues 
bo mhaT diwg tin foil with 
neutrons to the 
proton-antiproton collider at 
Gera, gpwif in a 27km tunned and 
spanned by enormously complex 
detectors, each of them an 
expe rim ent involving hundreds 
of scientists. 

Cern has always been both a 


syroboZ of European co-operation 

and an effort to compete with 

the US, pre-eminent in particle 
physics ever since the seeond 
world war. Now, the way 
appears open for Europe to take 
the lead. The post-CoKLwar ; 
mood in Congress meant that 
few saw the urgency in cracking 
the remaining secrets of the . , 
universe, and-tbe largest 
accelerator project yet '- the 
supercon du c ting supercollider in 
Texas - was cot short, leaving a 
Slbn hole in the ground- 
But it may yet turn out that a 
contest with nature alone fs.less 
compelling to Cam's European 
paymasters. A ra mifi e d - 
Germany, coping with economic 
reconstruction in the east, is 
already cutting its . Contributions. 
Cern and its like maybe our 

equivalent to the cathedrals of 
medieval Europe, as the - . 
American Alvin Weinberg . 
suggested in the 1960s. Bnt there 
was never -any urgency about 
building them. 

The end or the century may / 
weff see the end of this style of . 
big as governments lock . 

elsewhere for security and 

prestige. If so, Fraser reminds • *" 
us, it produced an astonis hing 
yield of new knowledge wfcfle U 
lasted. Krige and Festre'S: . 
collection mates one fed that/. 
♦his kind of success, repeated 
many in other fields, may 

be part of the problem. The pace 

of the scientists’ advance has . 
been so- dizzying, the rest Of ns 
are perpetually struggling *» , - 
keep up. . V -V-- 


The bearded 
shaman of 
the movies 

Is Stanley Kubrick a genius? asks Nigel Andrews 

o 


ne of the hypnotic 
hazards of being a 
film critic is that 
you sometimes 
people who have 
with Stanley 


meet 
worked 
Kubrick. 

Like those who appeared 
with Morecambe and Wise, 
they show signs of advanced 
stress. A leading Hollywood 
star once begged me to 
retrieve her precious chess 
set from Kubrick, with 
whom she couldn't get in 
touch after a year spent film- 
ing together. And a screen- 
writer who worked at his 
Hertfordshire retreat spoke 
of the frequency with which 
his guests were scrambled to 
patrol the perimeter security 
fence, in the event of even 
the suspicion of a distur- 
bance. 

John Baxter’s highly read- 
able biography makes 
Kubrick maddening, endear- 
ing and paranoid in equal 
portions. Bora in the Bronx, 
he passed through school 
with poor grades. Yet before 
reaching 50 the director had 
made most of space and time 
bis empire. He gave us 
Spartacus, Dr Strangeloae, 
2001, A Clockwork Orange 
and Full Metal Jacket. And 
the sweep of subject matter 
and setting is no more 
remarkable than the consis- 
tency of vision. For Kubrick, 
human beings are mice on a 
metaphysical treadmill. The 
great wheels of fate and hap- 
penstance keep turning, 
while we creatures strive to 
stay balanced, hoping for 
little crumbs of m e ani n g or 
comfort on the way. 

Is Kubrick a genius? He is 
eccentric enough for one and 
as demanding. He has 
secured a long-term contract 
with Warners that almost 
beggars belief. He controls 
his films up to beyond 
the final cut (He singie h a n d- 
edly banned A Clockwork 
Orange in Britain after brou- 


taabas about violence.) And 
he can be sure that no plug 
will ever be pulled on his 
productions, even when they 
run months over schedule. 

Many of the stories in Bax- 
ter’s book are riveting. How 
Kubrick enhanced the real- 
ism of the battles in Spart- 
oats by equipping maimed 
extras with synthetic body- 
parts filled with animal guts, 
which would burst at the 
slash of an amputating 
sword. (Preview audiences 
were so revolted that he cut 
the scenes.) How he spent a 
week reducing the cast of Dr 
Strangelove to exhaustion 

STANLEY KUBRICK 

by John Baxter 

HarperCollins £20. 386 pages 

LYNCH ON LYNCH 
edited by Chris 
Rodley 

Faber £15.99. 262 pages 

with a climactic pie fight, 
and then cut that. How he 
gave an eight-hour interview 
to Books magazine jipd then 
embargoed all but four sen- 
tences. How he insisted that 
a costly set for The Shining 
be rebuilt after a studio fire, 
even though he had only a 
few close-ups left to shoot 

There Is a risk in such 
crazed autocracy. The man 
can come to seem more 
interesting than his movies. 
Back In the 1960s, when 
Kubrick made his great dip- 
tych about the omega and 
alpha of our Einsteinlan 
existence - nuclear war (Dr 
Strangelove) and space/time 
rebirth ( 2001) - the master- 
pieces spoke for the master. 
The films were created not 
from books but from 
Kubrick’s own brain, sifting 
and blending ideas from 
gifted collaborators such as 
Terry Southern and Arthur 
a Clarke. 


Today, under-energised lit- 
erary makeovers such as 
The Shitting and Full Metal 
Jacket seem less captivating 
than the increasingly weird 
persona behind them. Here 
is a bearded shaman whose 
tantrums cow every super- 
star and terTify every 
employee. (“What am I going 
to tell Stanley?” is the 
favoured mantra of errand- 
runners who have toiled an 
errand). Here, too, is a man 
whose publicity-shyness, 
just like Greta Garbo's or 
TJ2. Lawrence's, will proba- 
bly ensure that Baxter’s 
biography is but one of a 
swelling number. 

David Lynch deals with 
those parts of the universe 
left uncolonised by Kubrick. 
The netherworld, the occult, 
the deeps where logic toils 
and dreams begin. Lynch On 
Lynch is a book-length ques- 
tion-and-answer session in 
which the director who cre- 
ated Eraserhead, Blue Velvet 
and Twin Peaks tries to 
explain why. 

Once dubbed “Jimmy 
Stewart from Mars”, Lynch 
emerges as likable, anec- 
dotal, and almost as power- 
less to expound his work as 
his audiences are. There are 
indicative, if oddly matched 
offscreen enthusiasms, from 
Francis Bacon's painting to 
Roy Orbison’s music, but 
Lynch is clearly one of those 
artists who believe that to 
over -analyse is to destroy. 

No serious movie-lover, 
however, can resist an imag- 
ination that gave us talking 
radiators, Killer Bob, the ele- 
phant man and those “d amn 
fine cups of coffee"; nor a 
director who vented his frus- 
tration with work on Dune 
by la unching a newspaper 
comic strip called “The 
Angriest Dog in the World”. 
The pictures never changed, 
only the increasingly 
bemused, f unny and apoplec- 
tic speech balloons. 



Stanley Kubrick, master of the unhrarsw this new biography of the director makes him maddening, endearing and paranoid in equal portions 
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ore Vidal is a phe- 
nomenon. He Is a 
master of mor- 
dant, savage, 
scathing, amusing, intelli- 
gent, penetrating prose; and 
he is one of the few genu- 
inely sane people in the 
world. It is the tote of these 
latter to be thought perfectly 
mad, which is why he will 
not be, as he should be, put 
straight into the White 
House without delay, to save 
the United States of America 
and thereby, coincidentally, 
the entire world. 

Vidal is an American 
patriot. This claim will 
doubtless puzzle those 
defenders of today’s United 


An American patriot for me 

Ten cheers for Gore Vidal for putting the knife in so penetratingly, writes AX. Grayling 


States who have been merci- 
lessly (and usually hilari- 
ously) skewered by his pen. 
But it is true; he is a patriot 
of the old Republic that was 
demolished after the second 
world war to make way for 
the “National Security 
State", invented by Harry S. 
Ti nman and the monster 
corporations which own the 
media and the arms manu- 
factories and therefore - In 
short -USA Inc itself Like 
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a senator of Augustan Rome 
who looked back to the liber- 
ties of a purer pre-imperial 
past, Vidal has a homeland; 
his most formative years 
were passed in witnessing its 
disappearance. 

If Vidal had his way, there 
would be a Constitutional 
Convention to reform Amer- 
ica's institutions of govern- 
ment, as desired by the 
Founding Fathers who 
expected that their arrange- 
ments would need periodic 
modification - Thomas Jeff- 
erson wanted a Convention 
at least once a generation 
because “you cannot expect 
a man to wear a boy's 
jacket". Article Five of the 
Constitution provides for 
Just such a thing. Once the 
Supreme Court ceases to be 
the Executive’s took says 
Vidal, and both Executive 
and Congress cease to be 
employees of the giant cor- 


porations who bankroll their 
elections, the necessary 
work can be done: America's 
economy can be converted 
from a war footing to peace 
(make bullet trains rather 
than submarines), a national 
health service can be insti- 
tuted (no longer blocked by 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
by Gore Vidal 

Andre Deutsch £17.99, 

245 pages 

the insurance companies 
who pay Congressmen), 
power can be devolved from 
the surreal confines of Wash- 
ington's Beltway, and a 
proper representative democ- 
racy will withdraw America 
from its expensive and 
immoral empire. The five 
trillion dollar debt accumu- 
lated by successive adminis- 
trations to pay for the Cold 

i 


war will not be discharged at 
a stroke; but the country 
would at least be moving in 
the right direction. 

Vidal alms a scorching 
stream of sarcasm at those 
American conservatives 
(“whatever that word now 
means," he remarks, point- 
ing out that the US has only 
one political party with two 
right wings) who wish to 
retain the US's imperial role, 
ostensibly because American 
hegemony maintains global 
peace (“tell that to the 
Asians") but in reality to 
keep America's arms compa- 
nies in business, and their 
bosses - who now take a 
larger slice of wealth, and 
pay less back in taxes, than 
ever before - in comfort, 

Vidal's homeland gets a 
mauling, but its faithful aco- 
lyte does not escape. Britain, 
“those bright arid islands 
where ignorance must be 


Lightly worn", has followed 
the US in evolving a single- 
two-right-wing-party system; 
asked during the late elec- 
tion which of the two is fur- 
ther to the right, Vidal loft- 
ily remarked, “One does not 
bring a measuring rod to Lff- 
liput". 

The second and third parts 
of this three-part collection 
of essays are concerned with 
politics and policy, in which 


paymasters and their ser- 
vants within the Beltway. 

The first section of the 
book collects essays about 
books and writers. Here as 
everywhere else Vidal 
remains that rare thing, a 
high pleasure and a deep 
education combined. He - 
never pulls punches; he likes 
or he dislikes, and gives 
cogent reasons. His pessi- 
mism about politics is mir- 


Vidal and his genes have ; rored by pessimism about 
together been marinated for reading and the' tote of the 


half, if not more, of the US’s 
history. What Vidal shows Is 
not pretty; for all the deli- 
cious addulity of his wit, his 
point is earnest But note 
this: Vidal does not hate the 
US, only what it does, both 
at home and abroad. Like 
the remarkable journalist he 
so admires, Andy Kopkind, 
Vidal has a “separate war" 
not with America, but with 
its unaccountable corporate 



novel - he thinks the day of 
such things' is over, dis- 
placed by toe internet and 
other, more general, forms of 
illiteracy. He should be 
happy to learn that he is 
wrong; in the' arid British 
Isles, more books are pub- 
lished every year than in 
any other country, and more 
people are reading them 
The essay in which Vidal 
- slowly, pitilessly, beaiitl- 


f 


fully - skin s and guts 
hapless Rabbit John Updike 
ja a masterpiece; the nakec 
Jop-eared corpse is left rota 
ting slowly on the spite 
Vidal drives up its vertical 
axis as a warning to anyone 
who dares beard him if the 
essay on Dawn Poweff does 
not revive merited interest 
in her work, nothing. wRL 
likewise, Vidal's illumina- 
te? 115 of Sinclair Lewis and 
Mark Twain show'; what 
intelligent discourse about 
books ahould be'Efee, a les- 
son for that .class af ihdivii 
frals Vidal so magnificently 
despises (and... in -..these 
esays, so ■ utterly, routs),! the 
college professors. ' . 

This is all outstan dingl y 

®>od stuff. Teh cheers .for 
. Gore VidaL " . . " ; 
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‘hfle old eer- 
t ala 1 i os 
crumble, old 
prejudices 
die herd: 
there are still those who find 
much Victorian art over- 
blown and ludicrous. Cer- 
tainly the reaction against it 
was quick to come and of an 
unprecedented severity;. Vic- 
torian art was long a joke, 
and remained so until some 
30 years ago. 

Although the return to 
favour has been no less sud- 
den and extreme, interest 
still tends to fix upon partic- 
ular artists or groups. The 
pre-Raphael ites always 
retained some critical credi- 
bility. and since the 1970s we 
have had major studies of 
Burne-Jones. Rossetti, Alma- 
Tadema and Leighton. But 
we still wait for Millais. 
Watts and the rest to get 
their retrospective due. 

As for Symbolism, which 
touched them all, far from 
being the aberrant and 
peripheral phenomenon of 
prejudice, It now dawns an 
us that it was one of the 
great forces at work upon 
the post-Roman tic imagina- 
tion. To look only to Pis- 
sarro. Gauguin or Van Gogh, 
or to early Picasso or Mon- 
drian. is to see that in the 30 
years before the Great War. 
Symbolism was a central 
preoccupation of the 
avant-garde. The differences 
were only of application and 
expression. 

In that climate of general 
interest, British Symbolism, 
far from being the minor 
product of a provincial back- 
water, was internationally 
significant and influential. 
Edward Burne-Jones, whom 
R us kin called in his defence 
when Whistler sued for libel 
in 1878. was the most famous 
English artist or his day. 

Not the least pleasure of 
the exhibition of Victorian 
Symbolism, which the Tate 
Gallery's Andrew Wilton has 
arranged around the work of 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones and 
G.F. Watts, is to find Whis- 
tler and Burne-Jones 
together at last on the same 
side. Indeed Whistler as 
Symbolist, even in those 
minimal, twilit evocations of 
the Chelsea river, emerges 
more clearly now than in the 
retrospective of a year or 
two ago. 

The context is all, and 
throughout the show Wilton 
has been at pains to make 
this point - not just by local 
links to Modernism such as 
Whistler and Albert Moore, 
but by foreigners as well, the 
more acute for being at 
times so unexpected. In the 
first room, full pf richly 
ambiguous female portraits 
of about .1860 by Rossetti. 
Sandys and Leighton, and a 
sensuous nude by Watts, 
who would quite expect to 
find Courbet’s head of Whis- 
tler's beautiful mistress. Jo 


ARTS 



Richly ambiguous: ‘Lady LiUth’, 1864-8, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Victorians back in the picture 

This show explodes the myth that British Symbolists were isolated, argues William Packer 


Rifleman vlB66>? But there 
she is, gazing at herself as 
she runs her fingers through 
her thick red hair fallen 
loose about her shoulders, as 
ambiguous and as ravishing 
as any Rossetti "Lilith" or 
“Aurelia” hanging nearby. 

Further on, Fantin-Latour 
too makes an unlikely but 
not unreasonable appear- 
ance. with a fantasy upon 
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the first scene of Das Rhein- 
gold. Others less surprising, 
from Puvis de Cbavannes to 
Moreau and Redon, get a 
look-in. all serving the same 
purpose in exploding the 
myth of isolatiou. Frances 
Macdonald of the Glasgow 
School proves to have had a 
direct influence upon Klimt. 
And how interesting to learn 
that an admiring Knopff 
swapped drawings with 
Burne-Jones. 

The show is set out by 
theme in a loose chronology, 
from that first room of “Lil- 
ith and her Daughters" 
through “The Suppression of 
Meaning”, “Private 
Thoughts" and so on. to "Cli- 
max" and "Epilogue". The 
Symbolist state-of-mind is 


naturally much pondered, 
the sexual ambiguities, the 
mythologies, the threats and 
fears, the incipient deca- 
dence. But the power of 
these works lies not just in 
bare narrative or suggestion, 
but in the physical painting, 
drawing and sculpture. Long 
loose hair may be a symbol 
of sexual laxity or invitation, 
but it is the exquisite paint- 
ing of Sandys’ "Mary Magda- 
len" that realises the imagi- 
native possibility. “Love 
among the Ruins" may be 
the title, but it is the dry- 
delicacy and precision of 
Burne-Jones's briars that 
give it its visual imaginative 
life. 

Rossetti and Burne-Jones 
are the obvious stars, espe- 


cially Burne-Jones, with his 
“King Cophetua" hung low 
and viewable: and his won- 
derful "Golden Stairs”, with 
its train of white-robed girls 
in curious anticipation of 
Duchamp's "Nude descend- 
ing a staircase", has never 
looked more impressive. As 
for George Frederick Watts, 
in his time hardly less cele- 
brated than Burne-Jones but 
long derided, he has yet to 
emerge fully from the shad- 
ows. 

Wilton does all he can but. 
with two exceptions. Watts 
still suffers in relation to his 
fellows, his images and sur- 
faces as dense and clotted as 
his meanings. But those 
exceptions are enough to 
reveal an artist worth full 


and further study. The ripe, 
half-length nude at the out- 
set is worthy of Courbet's 
“Jo" beside it And “Hope”, 
that meek, blindfolded waif 
hunched upon her globe, her 
harp with but a single 
string, is here in its second 
and more delicate version, 
and as beautiful and poi- 
gnant as anything in the 
show. Picasso made his vari- 
ation upon her more than 90 
years ago. No image in art is 
more familiar. It is a great 
painting. 

The Age of Rossetti. Burne- 
Jones and Watts - Symbol- 
ism in Britain 1860-1910; 
The Tate Gallery, London 
SWi, until January 4. Spon- 
sored by PrndentiaL 


Television/Antony Thomcroft 

Heir today, 
gone 

tomorrow 


A t 7.15 on Sunday 
evening an uncon- 
scionably large 
chunk of the Brit- 
ish population will settle 
cosily down in front of BBCl 
for The Antiques Inspectors. 
where they will see the 
same scene enacted over and 
over again. A couple of char- 
acters. the types yon would 
edge away from at a party, 
ring the bell of some subur- 
ban bouse, to be welcomed 
in by nervous homeowners- 
They then enthuse over 
some Chinese vase or 18th- 
century bureau of totally 
unexceptional interest Then 
on to tbe next door bell; the 
next weary antique. 

Tbe idea is that a hit- 
squad of experts descends 
on some twee town and 
awakens the inhabitants to 
the importance and value of 
their home furnishings, 
making the point that you 
do not have to live in a 
stately home to own items 
of interest. The Antiques 
Inspectors is just the latest 
in a long succession of pro- 
grammes to feed tbe British 
viewers insatiable appetite 
for old objects. 

Tbe classic was Going for 
a Song, in which Arthur 
Negus lectured the nation 
on patinas and marquetry. 
The Antiques Roadshow, in 
which hopeful owners of 
20th-century Rembrandt 
copies saw their nest-eggs 
disappear before their eyes 
as the man from Christie’s 
pulled apart the authentic- 
ity of the family heirloom, 
was a worthy successor. 

The current crop of 
antiques programmes, nota- 
bly The Antiques Show and 
Channel 4's afternoon time 
filler. Collector's Lot. as well 
as The Antiques Inspectors. 
lack such human interest. 
But they do help to perpetu- 
ate the pernicious myth 
which makes life so hard for 
antique dealers - that any 
item of old rubbish found in 
the attic most be Tare and 
valuable. 

Dealers spend much of 
their time trying to talk 
down the importance of 
antiques brought to them 
for sale, antiques which are 
usually poor imitations of 
objects admired by experts 
on television. They are also 
pressurised by the newly 
street-wise public to offer 
them the trade discount. 

For, whatever their good 
intentions, most television 
programmes about antiques 
are not designed to inform 
and to excite, but to pander 
to the antique owners greed. 
Everyone involved is in dan- 
ger of knowing the price or 
everything and the valne of 
nothing. 


The programmes also like 
to suggest that most people 
involved with antiques are 
lovably eccentric, the men 
leaning towards floppy bow 
ties and camp gestures: the 
women towards beads and 
flounces. Experts gesticulate 
a lot and take orgasmic 
pleasure in the least likely 
artifacts. Worst of all, the 
programmes tend to concen- 
trate on collectables, espe- 
cially odd collectables, like 
jelly moulds and fish slicers. 
rather than the great 
antiques of the past. 

In reality, the antiques 
trade is a battleground in 
which only tbe dealers with 
the steeliest of nerves, the 
sharpest of practices, the 
greatest of energies, and 
enormities of knowledge 
survive. It is not one long 
party to which the gnests 
have brought along intrigu- 
ing talking points. 

T he best insight into 
the world of 
antiques came in 
last Wednesday’s 
The Antiques Show, in which 
a young man visited numer- 
ous dealers to have some 
inherited jewellery and a 
Cartier watch valued. 
Wisely the cameras did not 
record the confrontations 
with the “experts”; but the 
variations in estimates, the 
attempts by some dealers to 
throw doubt on the authen- 
ticity of the watch, por- 
trayed a world in which 
only the very fittest survive. 

Still, unlike the makeshift 
Collector's Lot. The Antiques 
Shorn has a reasonable bud- 
get with which to flit from 
snazzy short item to item, 
often filmed from the most 
jokey of angles. It also, 
almost indicentally, showed 
last Wednesday how the 
auction houses invariably 
under-estimate the likely 
prices of objects in country 
house sales. The best con- 
tents of an Edwardian Ayr- 
shire mansion soared above 
forecast, to the discomfort of 
potential bidders. 

These programmes would 
be doing a much better job 
if they showed how the 
antiques world really was, 
red in tooth and claw, 
rather than concentrating 
on quirky collectors and 
oddball objects. It would 
also be marvellous if they 
attempted to fashion the 
taste of the British. An 
introduction to contempo- 
rary art, and how it might 
be bought, and to tbe eco- 
nomics of taste, would be 
commendable. It would help 
to transform programmes 
that are too often silly and 
superficial into serious tele- 
vision- 


Opera/ Richard Fairman 

Travelling light 


D uring the 
autumn, Glynde- 
bourne Touring 
Opera takes a ray 
of summer sunshine to 
selected towns in England. 
This year’s operas comprise 
the productions of Rossini’s 
be Comte Ory and JanaCek's 
The Maktvpidos Case, which 
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were seen in the festival, 
plus a revival of Mozart’s Die 
Entfuhnmg aus dem Serai l 
from a decade earlier. 

The Rossini is a delight, 
improving on the summer 
original, both in its staging 
and - marginally * its cast. 
It Is ironic that the provin- 
cial tour should see a more 
classy Rossini than the festi- 
val itself. The problem with 
this production was its ten- 
dency to rummage for jokes 
in the bottom drawer, but 
the revival producer. Chris- 
topher Cowell, has neatly 
excised those, while keeping 
its sense of fun: the opera no 
longer seems a vulgar belly- 
laugh. 

Perhaps it would be 
stretching a point to call 
Comte Ory subtle, but this 
revised staging did reveal 
more clearly Rossini's exper- 
tise in leavening his Italian- 
ate opera buffa with a 
French souffle lightness. In 
the summer the singer of 
Countess Addle was a model 
of Gallic chic, but Anna 
Maria Panzarella did nicely 
in her place. Barry Banks 
was a big improvement as 
Count Ory, a lighter tenor 
who really could run up to 
tbe highest notes without 
sounding as if he was pull- 
ing a muscle. 

With Imelda Drumm a 
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winning Isolier in every 
way. Christopher Maltman 
displaying an attractive, 
youthful baritone as Raim- 
baud. and Penelope Walker 
luxury casting as Ragonde. 
this was a well-balanced 
cast. The GTO Orchestra 
may not be the London Phil- 
harmonic, but it played with 
plenty of verve for Ivor Bol- 
ton. who is not a Rossini 
conductor to hang about. 

By contrast, the Mozart 
uas an uninteresting affair. 
There is so much more to 
Die Entfilhnmg than meets 
the eye, not least the under- 
current of cruelty which 
Mozart twists into seemingly 
harmless humour. Here it 
had no dangerous edge at 
all: Os min was never threat- 
ening, the Pasha's forgive- 
ness left no feeling of mag- 
nanimity. Richard Fames 
kept the opera moving 
along, but his singers - with 
the exception of Mary Hegar- 
ty’s bubbly Blonde - had 
either voice or character, 
never both. GhiJlian Sul- 
livan's beautiful soprano 
asks to be heard in middle- 
range lyric music, not Const- 
anze’s high, fast coloratura. 
Carlo Vincenzo AUemano 
sang Belmonte with deli- 
cacy, but not much emotion. 
Gregory Frank's Osmin 
introduced a fine, well-fo- 
cused bass voice, allied to 
almost no personality at all. 
Only half-marks for this one. 
but the JanaCek, which 
opens next weekend, looks 
promising as the last of the 
tour programme's trio. 

GTO season sponsored by 
the Peter Moores Founda- 
tion. 
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THs awesome buicfing poses a serious dilemma for the museum curators: what work of art can hope to compete wfth (May's masterpiece for the visitor's attention? 


Spaced out in Bilbao 


Peter Aspden visits the new Guggenheim Museum, hailed as the last great building of the century 


A s the world’s press 
clusters around the 
soaring cosmic cauli- 
flower which has 
already been hailed as 
the last great building of the cen- 
tury, F rank Gehry, the unassum- 
ing Californian architect respon- 
sible for the Guggenheim 
Museum Bilbao, pulls off the 
ph arming feat of sounding as if 
there are some questions he has 
never heard before. 

The most common inquiry 
seeks to establish the influences 
on his radical design; to keep his 
responses fresh, Gehry has mare 
than one answer, depending an 
how playful be is feeling. In the 
morning, he might talk of Fritz 
Lang, the trains that pull into 
Berlin’s Museum Island, the 
finely honed curves to be found 
in Brancusi's stadia Later in the 
day, he quotes Matisse’s cut-outs 
and Maurice Chevalier's "Stair- 
way to Paradise”. Asked to 
describe the delicate process of 
manufacturing the striking tita- 
nium panels which give the 
museum its shimmering majesty, 
he reverts smoothly to west coast 
kitchen-speak: “It was a mat t e r of 
getting the balance right between 
the oil and the acid, just like mix- 
ing a salad”. 

The humour comes easily; but 
for the museum curators, this 
awesome building presents them 
with a serious dilemma: what 
work of art can hope to compete 
with Gebry's masterpiece for the 
visitor’s attention? For its inau- 


gural exhibition. The Guggen- 
heim Museums and the Art of 
This Century, they have played 
safe: a selective retrospective of 
the century's art, largely brought 
across the Atlantic from the Solo- 
mon O. Guggenheim Founda- 
tion’s New York collection. 

The foundation director 
Thomas Krens plays down any 
attempt to provide a grand narra- 
tive or encyclopaedic display; it 
would be “inappropriate in these 
post-modern times", not to men- 
tion a subject of controversy in 
itself. Instead, the museum's 19 
galleries tell a “series of short 
stories, or vignettes of the 20th 
century", starting with Cubism 
and ending with Damien Hirst 

The display is anti-chronologi- 
cal, and random: to get to the 
starting point the viewer has to 
ascend to the top floor of the 
museum, where three rooms of 
early century masterpieces 
beckon. But in truth, so stunning 
is Gebry’s atrium of steel, glass 
and Spanish limestone, that it 
begs to he explored via its curved 
walkways and generous open 
spaces before any art is engaged 
with at alL 

These three rooms, housed in 
the most classically rectilinear 
galleries, contain an unsurprising 
overview of the century’s most 
fecund period. The vignettes told 
here are powerful indeed: the 
logic of Kandinsky’s hugely influ- 
ential journey to abstraction in 
the space of 15 years and half a 
dozen paintings; the haunting 


contrast between the carefree, 
sensuality of Franz Marc's repos- 
ing “White Bull" from 1911, and 
the jagged limbs and mustard 
flesh of Ernst Ludwig Kirchner’s 
“Artfnerymen” taking their deso- 
late showers, painted just four 
years later. 


B ut, impressive as this 
is, we could he any : 
where; the interior 
spaces of the Guggen- 
heim Bilbao offer far 
more. Most successful of all is the 
huge boat-shaped gallery, 130 
metres long. 30 metres wide, 
which currently entertains Amer- 
ican Pop, Minimalist and Concep- 
tual works since 1960. Richard 
Serra’s “Snake", three serpentine 
screens of rusted steel, specially 
commissioned for and perfectly 
echoing the giant, graceful 
curves of the gallery itself is the 
natural focal point of this 
extraordinary space. 

But all around, playful installa- 
tions and brash canvases tease 
the attention away: there is Rob- 
ot Morris's horribly claustropho- 
bic “Labyrinth"; Carl Andre’s 
reef of orange styrofoam blocks; 
Robert Rauschenberg's chaotic 
collage “Barge”; Donald Judd's 
brightly-polished solid copper 
steps. 

There is, too. an unexpectedly 
poignant moment: the contrast 
between Andy Warhol’s bruise- 
coloured “One hundred and fifty 
Multi-coloured Marilyns”, one of 
the museum's key acquisitions. 


and his “Sixty-three White Mona 
lisas” from the same year, 1979, 
bleached and defaced, as if all of 
Pop Art’s energy and vitality had 
first been violently p umm elled 
and then drained away. Next to 
this is hung Robert Ryman’s tril- 
ogy of near-white canvases “Sur- 
face Veil", prompting an unlikely 
connection between the repeti- 
tiveness beloved of Pop artists 
and the cool Minimalism from 
which it is normally contrasted. 

Minimalis m is the key to 
another outstanding room on the 
gallery’s second floor, the two 
long curves of which suggest the 
bow of a ship. Here, the soft 
tones of Agnes Martin and Brice 
Marden, Andre's “Aluminium 
Lock”, splitting the room in two, 
and Robert Mangold’s discordant 
circle paintings are delicately 
complemented by the afternoon's 
blue-hued natural light to create 
an exquisitely serene space. 

Once this backward-looking 
exhibition is disassembled, the 
museum plans to concentrate on 
art of the latter half of the cen- 
tury, which is apposite: it is one 
of the few spaces which can 
house without int im idation some 
of today's massive and weighty 
installations. “The gallery was 
shaped by the art that already 
existed," says Krens. 

It is the kind of work which 
may not attract the largest 
crowds, but Gebry’s building will 
surely take care of that Once the 
accolades have slowed to a 
trickle, however, the museum 


Basques make a 
dangerous liaison 
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T he marriage between the 
Gug genheim and BQbao 
is, for some, preposter- 
ous. Dumping an 
immensely costly collection of 
avant-garde art assembled in 
New York on an in wardrlooking 
people ravaged by rus t-belt 
recession borders on the ebs ard- 
When the 5th Avenue museum 
iMufa in a politically polarised 
society such as that of the 
ThKqr»»g, the exercise begins to 
look as-dangerous as it Is ludi- 


has one more bite at raising its 
profile: it is still determined to 
pnt on show Picasso’s “Guer- 
nica”, an event of huge politico- 
cultural significance for the 
Basque people (Guernica is a 
Basque town). 

At present, the Reina Sofia gal- 
lery is holding out on the loan, 
claiming the painting is too frag- 
ile to b e transported. Krens is 
confident he will achieve his 
goal, promising “the safest move- 
ment of a work of art that has 
ever taken place in history”; but 
he also concedes that its presence 
at the museum’s opening may 
have proved an unwelcome dis- 
traction. 

In the meantime, lavish atten- 
tion will rightly continue to focus 
on the museum itself. Gehry*s 
magnificently eccentric structure 
has some elements in common 
with other late 20th century 
buildings, chiefly in its wit (the 
long section which leads to the 
Salve bridge resembles the inso- 
lent flick of a mermaid’s tail) and 
mixture of styles. 

But this is no feeble postmod- 
ern pastiche. The building of the 
Guggenheim Bilbao is explicitly 
related to the regeneration of the 
city, to political identity and 
regional self-respect. In this, its 
aspirations fit comfortably into 
the forward-looking modernist 
agenda which many had thought 
defunct. With a day to go before 
its op ening to the public, its cul- 
tural importance has already 
been secured. 


crons. 

Eta, the terrorist group w hich 
has caused some 800 deaths over 
SO years in its attempt to create 
an independent Basque state, 
annte to blow the Guggenheim 
Bilbao up. A bond) attack calcu- 
lated to create carnage at today's 
glittering inauguration of the 
- n* na>,T m by wing Juan Carlos 
was foiled on Monday and a 
policemen was shot dead in . the 
incident. ■ 

Yet, for others, the marriage Is 
logical. There is a (compelling 
argument, a fatal attraction, 
fhatvnks an angry postmodern 
imagination to a violent and 
exhausted society that has run 
onto! the industrial options that 
oncelnade it wealthy. 

The logic was readily apparent 
to transatlantic perceptions. 
“Wow; Bilbao, tiie tough city ” 
US sculptor Richard Serra told 
his frtend Frank Gehry, the Cal- 
ifornia architect. Serra recog- 
zdsed. the potential of the band 
early on, and bis works will 
form part of the permanent col- 
lection tn the spectacular edifice 
that Gehry has built by the 
grimy SFearvidn river that girds 
Bilbao. • 

Thomas Krens, the ambitious 
director of the Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim Foundation, saw 
exactly the sort of budding he 
wanted from Gehry when he 
spotted a derelict wharf as he 
was jogging across La Salve, the 
high steel bridge that spans the 
Nervidn, in May 1991. Krens was 
later to nitwi his vision of the 
future Guggenheim - Bilbao 
museum to a Pauline encounter 
on the road to Damascus. 

Basque anthropologist Joseba 
Zulaika, a friend of Gehry, 
answers the dich£d “where is 
modern art going?” question 
with the suggestion that it could 
be going to Bilbao, lent on a tong 
lease by the fin gpgnlipiTn. Krais 
polled off the apparently aston- 
ishing feat 5 of persuading the 
local Basque politicians to pay 
mightily for the lease; Tm a 
professional seducer,” he told 
Zulaika for his book, Guggen- 
heim Bilbao, Crimea de tom Sed- 
uccUrrc, “in a certain way. the 
greatest whore in file world". 

Seducing Bilbao politicians 
into parting with Pta23bn 
($153m) of public monies for the 
Guggenheim package was not, in 
fact, difficult. A different logic 
was at work here?. the local 
authorities were desperately 
searching for a talisman that 
would revive the area’s fortunes. 
They turned to Brens and Gehry 
when they failed to attract 
investment from General Motors 
jmd McDonnell Douglas. 

Joseba Bergara, the politician 
who holds toe puree strings for 
Bilbao and its surrounding prov- 
ince of Vizcaya, concedes that 
the museum is a “risky gamble", 
and an unusual one far a city 
which has in toe past put its 
money on industrial develop- 
ment. Faute de rmeux, he and his 
fellow members of toe ruling 
Basque Nationalist Party opted 
for “an emblematic symbol iflw 
the Sydney Opera House”. 

The Guggenheim Bilbao is toe 
cornerstone of a far-reaching 
renewal plan along the banks of 
file Nervidn that Bergara com- 


J orge Oteiza, an acclaimed 
local sculptor has dammed 
the Guggenheim /deal, as 
“arti stic genocide*. Krens* 
grand design of a canstel- 
Ja t i o n of Guggenheims in or bit 
around toe foundation's: New 
York headquarters, showing 
rotating exhibitions of works - 
is frequently described as “cul- 
tural colonialism”. Oteiza goes 
one step further and says the 
Guggenheim Bilbao Is “pare.Eus- 
kodtenay fraud”. - 
The Pta23bn price tag for the 
package^ negotiated with Krens 
includes toe cost of the Gehry 
building; a Pta2bn franchise pay- 
ment for use of file Guggenheim 
name; and PtaSbn set aside for 
the acquisition of works, on the 
advice of toe Guggenheim, fin* 
the Bilbao museum’s own collec- 
tion. Such colossal handouts 
should be set against the PtalSm 
annual grant awarded to Bil- 
bao's fine arts . museum, which 
has a moderately good collection 
of Spanish and Fleming old mas- 
ters. 

The Basque government has 
also undertaken to pay toe hill 
for annual deficits at the Gug- 
genheim Bilbao that, under pres- 
ent estimates, will run to PtaJLbn 
a year through to 2,000. The esti- 
mates are based on the assump- . 
tion that the museum will 
attract half a' wHfffon visitors, 40 
per cart from outside Spain, a 
year - a forecast which could be '■ 
wildly out of place. . 

Zulaika argues that the Basque 
government has put all tts-cul- 
tural eggs in toe Guggenheim 
basket. Without Basque- society - 
having any say in the matter, 
the politicians have signed away 
to Krens the museum and aes- 
toettc policies for the foreseeable 
future. . . 


Tom Buros 


F rom bland utter- 
ances of utmost fatu- 
ity to the cri de coeur 
of the cornered, 
radio provides a world of 
soundbites. Which is of 
course intrinsic to the 
medium, though recently 
television lias proved a fasci- 
nating backup. 

Take Frank Dobson, a 
minister for health ordering 
us not to visit casualty 
wards when drunk. Remem- 
ber that when making your 
advance appointments for 
emergencies, accidents and 
disasters. And remember 
when knocked down, falling 
into a canal or sca l d in g 
yourselves, to have a lie 
down to sober up, just in 
case, before venturing to 
hospital (hi radio the com- 
mandment sounded merely 
idiotic. On television one 
saw toe sheepish look in 
Dobson’s eye; at least he 
knew he was sounding stu- 
pid. 

Sound bite number two: 
the prime minister. Tony 
Blair, declaring his band- 
shake with Gerry Adams 
(albeit furtively executed, if 
the IRA will excuse my 
a p p ro priation of their special 
word, behind closed doors) 
an example of treating the 
Sinn Fein leader as he would 

any human being- H*® < ^ az " 

zling intellectual and moral 
sophistication that distin- 
guishes between hypotheti- 
cal killers and victims. 
pain ts and sinners, good and 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

Bites, bards and 
the Celtic fringe 


evil, seems beyond him. 
Blair’s Cheshire Cat grin 
would be as unwavering 
with Sadat Hussein as with 
Mother Teresa. The beam 
seems fared to his face, to 
sometimes mad effect, what- 
ever the concern, serious- 
ness or gravity on the rest of 
his face; like Max Beer- 
bohm’s Happy Hypocrite 
who bad the mask torn away 
only to find the angelic fea- 
tures imprinted beneath- But 
then who could be happier 
than a campaigner for one 
party who adopts wholesale 
the policies already evolved 
by another? And who more 
hypocritical? 

Which brings us to the 
third sound bite: the mock- 
ery, turning to hysterical 
screaming, of Anna Cox. The 
girl involved in the resigna- 
tion of Hers Merchant MP 
attacking the hacks outside 
her home exerted a strange 
fascination for Tuesday’s 
PM. They went to the stay 
twice, the second time for an 
eye-witness account of her 
hoi ng ted, “doubling up and 
looking quite tearful”, into 


an ambulance after her 
“extraordinary” outburst 
(perfectly normal, it seems 
to anyone with the least 
insight into human emo- 
tions). The female reporter's 
tones were as disdainful as 
her adenoids allowed. The 
programme interviewed the 
editor of a particular rag 
that had kept its nose to this 
world-shaking story; she 
defended herself with talk of 
“dewty", always a hilarious 
word in the mouths of tab- 
loid editors, even when they 
know how to pronounce it 


P M is that nest of 
Incompetents that 
mlsidentifies the 
subjects of its inter- 
views, but Tuesday marked 
a new step in its tabloidisa- 
tion. The presenter recapped 
the closing headlines “in 
case you wondered what 
that was about”. I assume he 
was referring to the whole 
tawdry programme. I did. 

The lovable Celt has been 
much with us, even apart 
from Gerry Adams. In the 
audio-diary series Taking the 


Plunge, Christina and her 
partner Sebastian renounced 
their “cosmopolitan life in 
Edinburgh” (where did they 
find it? I thought you had to 
go to Glasgow for a cosmo- 
politan life) to start a duck 
farm. They haven’t quite 
done it yet, and their resolve 
to live off the land is handi- 
capped by Christina’s unwill- 
ingness to shoot rabbits 
when they look at her. And 
this is purely for food, of 
course, not pleasure, though 
there was a moment when 
Sebastian, explaining the art 
of stalking and hunting to 
her, almost sounded as if one 
could take a pride in toe 
craft. Perish the un-p.c. 

thought! 

Christina recalled her 
childhood horror at a battery 
duckling farm and her love 
of living creatures, starting 
with spiders - “I would grab 
then and let them crawl all 
over me". Her courtship 
with Sebastian was not 
dwelt on. They sounded a 
nice young couple who 
deserve toe fulfilment of 
their dream. 


Radio 3's Postscript slot 
was filled each night - 
delightful idea - with a con- 
temporary poet’s fan letter 
to a bard from the past. Tom 
Paulin to John Clare (Mon- 
day) showed where the Irish 
poet’s wide-eyed mock inno- 
cence comes from: his faintly 
astonished common sense 
disguised as naive humility 
is the sole reason for watch- 
ing TV’s late-night arts pro- 
gramme. Kathleen James’s 
epistle addressed to Robert 
Burns (Tuesday) ended with 
a predictable P.S. about how 
the “Scots wha hae" voted. 

On Wednesday 1 was dls- > 
traded by Radio 4’s Irish j 
night. From Glen to Glen 
dealt with the Leslies, actu- 
ally of Scots lineage though 
not James VTs plantation- 
owners, in a stately home 
complete with ghosts and 
ancestral black sheep. North 
and South - Travels along 
the Irish Border actually 
struck a warning note for 
the programme on Channel 4 
that I subsequently watched. 
The reference to lands taken 
from rightful owners would 
be echoed in Witness, an 
investigation into the IRA 
and anti-Semitism - of which 
more next week when, in 
Chris Dunkley’s absence, I 
write about the junior ser- 
vice. In the meantime, here’s 
your starter for ten: when 
was the last anti -Jewish 
pogrom in the British Isles? 
In medieval York, wasn’t it? 
No. In Limerick in 1904. 


I t was the misfortune of 
William Alwyn (1905-85) 
never to see his opera 
Miss Julie profession- 
ally staged. Judging tor its 
belated UK premiere at the 
Theatre Royal, Norwich, an 
Wednesday, this is as much 
our loss as his: the opera is 
so compact, well-crafted and 
audience-friendly that, with 
the right encouragement, he 
could have gone on to 
greater things. Instead. 
Alwyn died in relative 
obscurity, having witnessed ■ 
a BBC broadcast of Miss 
Julie and a commercial 
recording with the same 
cast 

Miss Julie has many of file 
ingredients of a successful 
opera - but it falls short in 
important respects, which 
the Norwich staging faffed to 
obscure. In musicking 
Strindberg’s play about 
power, sex and class in a 
nobleman’s house, Alwyn 
somehow managed to 
deprive It of its symbolic res- 
onance. He dispenses with 
the fantastical peasants’ cho- 
rus - one of the most natu- 
rally operatic ingredients of 
the play - and invents the 
loutish gamekeeper DIrik, 
who adds nothing to the 
embroglio between toe 
d a ugh ter of the house and 
her downstairs partners. 

The result is a kitchen 
drama: Alwyn’s music faffs 
to articulate the repressions 
and psychological torture 
crucial to the plot. Worse, it 


Opera 

Kitchen 

drama 


offers no grounds for sympa- 
thising with the heroine as 
she prepares to commit sui- 
cide. 

That final scene should be 
the cue fee - one of opera's 
genuinely tragic moments. 
Instead, it points 19 the fact 
that Alwyn’s musical per- 
sonality, with Its suave 
R om a ntic overtones, is fun- 
damentally ill-matched to 
such a claustrophobicaUy 
anti -feminist subject. 


I nstead of ramming 
home toe modernity of 

Strindberg’s subject- 

ma t te r, Alwyn’s infer, 
tious waltz-rhythms merely - 
date it He also refuses to 
take advantage of operals 
capacity to stand hack and 
listen to the Interior drama. 
And yet what we bear has 
the stamp of ah original' 
craftsman— no mare so than 
in the cascading string fig- 
ures at the start of Act 2. 
TTie score is a marvel of bit 
te r-sw eet lyricism, precise 
instrumental effects and cha- 
meleon-like construction - 
evidence of Alwyn’s, scene- 
painting experien ce as a film 
composer. 


Nicholas deobtny and. toe 
Britten. Sinfonia made/ toe 
strongest possible raise for 
Alwyn’s practical . .1 
ship: toe sounds emanating 
from the pit always ahgagpd 
the ear and echoed the 
words. But the stagings by- 
Benjamin Luzon and peter • 
Wilson did not go - for 
enough. Andrew Leigh's set, 
a finely-detailed . period 
™chen cut away at the fop. 
to reveal an abstract forest 
"antalrop, fefle a to chart tha. 
casing psychological bal- ! 
ance of the drama; the. 
characters remained two- 
dimensional - - - 
Nevertheless, the .Theatre " 
Royal deserves credit- for 
taking on the challenge and' . 

the right, cast With 
■ her hard but brittle.sograho.. . 
Judith Howarth makes ■ a 
convincing : juiief here 
““feed Is the spoilt rirfr gfej 

too mistakenly 'thinks toe 

can boss , and; bed, t& '-mpJ. 
■"aote- .Kari Daymohd's jean ; 

growing prom- 

ise. His voice has the prqjeo- ’ 
tion, sensitivity: and masqu*- 
frue timbre of ihe yomig- 
Thmnas Alton,, and for ail ins r- 
Joyteh looks* hegradaaBy 

takes ; hoM, ..of" tot perfor-V 

Ufofrce- .fon Galey offers: ii - 
useful cameo as Ulrfe, wTriV . 
Fiona Emm’s Kristin corn- " 
Pensafos for herdld-woman- 

to appearance, with exem- ‘ 

Piaxy diction. There fc <me L 
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pares with London’s Docklands 

development His bet -is that it 
will have a knock-oneffect and 
eventually change negative 
views about the Basque Country.- 

A report commis&onedby toe 

Basque regional, government 

established that 85 per .cent of 

the news about the area pub- 

lisbedin the US was about politi- 
cal terrorism. 

“The Guggenheim ' changes' 
everything,” says. -Joseb a 
Inchaurraga, who has respohst- ' 
bOliy for cultural affaire hi file 
Bilbao city council. He argues 
that it is toe spearhead of a 
plan to regenerate Bus* 
Vndi, ihe Basque Co untry : Jt is 
an i nvest me nt in cnKncuin: * 
widest sense. ji- 

lt is this vision that ,«$tites 
Javier Gonzdlez de DtnRina, a 
novelist who directs Babko's 
Rekalde art gallery amFiafesed 
^ Basque politicians tn.oteir 
negotiations with toe Guggen- 
heim foundation: “wfcactJis 
extraordinary is that tbelBas^ne 
government has entered vriagly, . 
forever and withont any jipt- 
outs, ' into a dazzling .matured . 
commitment. Its ~ revolvement. - 
with the arts m.Bem.betoreg ^ . 

“Obviously a museum is not 
going to stitch. todety. together 
a gnfe' Solving our larablcans.is * 
going to t»ve three generations” . 
says Gonzdlez de Durena. ^“But 
toe Guggenheim Is a startr tt 
mwimi that there is a wfll to gte 
our necks oat of .toe stone tod : 
the opportunity to see every- 
thing differently.. ” - 

And yet the marriage Jooks 
preposterous on at- least: two 
fronts: the cultural one that file 
postmodernists rave aboufo and 
file economic “logic” that earned 
the peaany-conntipg politicians to 
spend a king’s ransom in toe 
Guggenheim's: avant-garde 
hypermarket. 
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lowly bat stool; the 
London Motor Show, 
i Is 'regaining Us star 
_ to s. It was a shock 
when the organisers, the 
Society of Motor. Mfenaffec* 
hum -and Traders, aban' 
donad'Baris Court. in 1973 
end aaad fc what had always 
heen -ra .annual London 
shdw'hdo a Birmin gham 
biqndaL .■ 

v H may stUfc.ta the Bnnot- 
arie throat, but not many 
motor show-goers - «nd 
especially motor traders - 
aOnaUf want to go to Bir- 
mingham unless they Hve 
nearby. They prater London. 
Bari* Court may have been ’ 
polcy " compared with the 
National Exhibition Centre, 
tat it is dose to the cqri- . 
taj’s Hesbpbts. So, after the 
show's to Birmingham 
- and in spite of strong ini- 
tial opposition from . the 
SMUT - a rival Baris Court 


MOTORING / SPORT 


London Motor Show / Stuart Marshall 

Getting better all the time 


MotarfeJr was arranged for 
the yean in between the big 
Birmingham event. ■ 

Earls Court, which- had 
become rather dingy, was 
given a lick of paint A new 
hall was taut over adjoin- 
ing noway track! and the 
fierce commissionaires were 
taught sot to frighten tfie 
punters. The London Motor 
Show was reborn and tht 
SMMT approved, } 

For- sheer size, London's 
show does not begin tol 
match Frankfurt's or! 
Tokyo’s Even Paris, which \ 
almost dashes with the Bir- V 
mingham event, is larger. | 
Size, thnog h, can be coon- i 


to’-produrtlve. It would be 
unrealistic to attempt to see 
everything at Frankfurt, 
Tokyo or Paris in a single 
day. Bat it Is easy to do so 
at the prestigious, bnt far 
smaller, Geneva Show, held 
in early March. 

I rale London’s as almost 
on a par with Geneva's, 
with one reservation. Very 
few new cars make a world 
debut at Earls Court because 
they have been presented 
already at Geneva or Frank- 

fort. 

Bnt for Britain’s car- 
buyers and motoring enthu- 
siasts this is irrelevant. At 
Earls Court, they will be 


able to sit In all the new 
models they have only read 
about Among the exhibits 
that the crowds, who will 
poor Into Earls Court this 
weekend and all next week, 
will be keenest to inspect 
are the Cltro&i Xsara, Mer- 
cedes-Benz A-Class, Land 
Rover Freelander, Vanxhall 
(Opel) Astra and Volkswa- 
gen Golf. 

Xsara (yon say it Zara) 
has replaced the ZX. It win 
compete with the Golf, 
Astra and the next Ford 
Escort, which is many 
months off. Xsara appears 
in British showrooms next 
month; Golf and Astra 


arrive in early 1998. Strang 
competition between manu- 
facturers has made these 
lower/medium sector cars 
better in every way than 
their predecessors. And, 
when all the extra standard 
equipment is taken into 
account, they are keener 
value for money, too. 

Well worth a close look is 
the Skoda Orta via, making 
Its British debut at Earls 
Court and doe to go on sale 
in the UK next year. 
Mechanically, It is mostly 
Audi A3. It looks like a VW 
Passat but is expected to be 
much cheaper. 

The Mercedes A-Class took 


the motoring world by 
storm last spring. It is only 
supermini-sized, but has the 
interior space at a G-dass 
saloon. In build quality and 
mechanical integrity, it is a 
true Mercedes. British 
prices next year will start at 
about £1<MKNL This is very 
cheap for a Mercedes, 
although not when com- 
pared with the Escorts. 
Astras and Golfs most buy- 
ers are expected to have 
owned before. 

Most interesting British- 
made car at Earls Court is 
the Land Rover Freelander, 
a fashion 4 x4 with, it is 
said, tar more off-road capa- 


bility than 99 per emit of 
buyers will ever dream of 
using. Other all-wheel 
driven cars making their UK 
debut are the Ssangyong 
Korando, a stylish three- 
door tough enough to be 
used by the South Korean 
army; a range of Mitsubishi 
Shoguns, updated for 1998; 
and the Subaru Forester, for 
nsers who really need 
four-wheel drive traction to 
deal with snow or mud now 
again but prefer an oth- 
erwise normal estate car. 

The Dutch -built Mitsubi- 
shi Cartsma 1-8 GDI is the 
first car sold in Europe to be 
powered by a direct injec- 


tion petrol engine - the fuel 
is delivered straight into the 
cylinders as it is in the lat- 
est diesel engines. Practical 
tests have proved the Car- 
ifima GDI to be 20 pear cent 
more economical than an 
otherwise identical car with 
normal multi-point petrol 
injection. 

Another innovative 
exhibit on the Daihatsu 
stand is the Cuore TR-XX 
Avanzato R4. This 3.3m 
(10ft lOin) long micro-GTi 
has a turbocharged and 
intercooled 659ec four cylin- 
der engine delivering 84 
horsepower, four-wheel 
drive, speed-sensitive power 
steering and air-con dition- 
iztg. Just the thing for an 
impatient urban commuter 
who must be at the front of 
every traffic queue. 

■ The London Motor Show 
opens every day at 9.30am 
until Sunday October 26. 



China, Tibet, Pakistan, Iran, Oreeca: the pink Rotis-Royca rumbles on 


Monupa; ptiBp Thompson 


Beijing to Paris Motor Challenge 


r* tri 


If it’s Saturday, it should be Paris 


Richard Donkin joins the journey's end and finds that a ‘can-do’ philosophy is what singles out the rally’s participants 



he- man in the 
-Avis ‘.-office at 
Patras went .visi- 
bly ‘ pale and 
rolled his • eyes 
towards the ceiling. 1 
thought he was shocked at 
the state of toe mud-coated 
hire car. But no, it was 
something else. The light fit- 
tings were swaying and so 
was the Door: “Earthquake," 
he said- "IPs a big one." 

A ■ woman beside ' him 
stretched out her palms and 
rubbed them .from side to 
side to demonstrate the 
movement of tectonic plates, 
as if I were a student who 
needed as impromptu intro- 
duction to geophysics. 

A parrot squawked in the 
corner. Relieved the .quake 
was no man than a tremor 
- lasting less “than a minute . - 
there are more romantic 
places to end your days than 
a car hire office in a Greek 
port - I rejoined toe 80' or so 
vintage and classic cars at. 
the dockside only to find 
that the ferry was late 
because an Albanian -had 
jumped overboard. 

It had been that kind of a 
day. There is something of 
the surreal about' the Beijing 
to Paris motor challenge.' A 
few hours earlier, I bad been 
wedged into a tiny Nissan 
Mi era climbing a winding 
mountain pass, a Rolls- 
Royce Silver Dawn in front 


and an Aston Martin DB5 
behind. • 

The fragrance of the pine 
forests was a welcome 
change from the stale smell 
that . wafted' across from 
stubble bunting to the 
tobacco fields. 

Gate-crashing a classic 
motor rally was bad form, 
but it was eiren worse for the 
hitch-hiker beside me. Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu - 
founder of England’s 
National Motor Museum, a 
piece of living motoring his- 
tory - whose father had 
overseen the original num- 
ber plate Bill in Parliament, 
had begun the event' five 
weeks earlier to a 1915 
Prince Henry Vauxhall 
which broke down soon after 
toe start It had come to this, 
cadging a lift in a 1997 
Mfcra, powered by Avis. 
Even worse, for some reason 
the manufacturers bad 
printed “Jive" in Day-Glo 
letters on the door. 

Still, you had to admire 
his style as we stopped on a 
high mountain pass and be' 
rang 1 home an the . satellite- 
telephone to ask his with if 
the grapes had beat picked 
to his vineyard. His tenacity, 
was admirable, too. 

IBs car was still in China 
when radiator problems: left 
toe 72-year-old earl no option 
but to ship it home, choosing 
to beg any lilts he could for 


the rest of the 10.000-mile 
journey. He transferred his 
bags from a. Rolls-Royce 
Phantom, which had been 
used by the Queen on state 
visits to Australia; The 
Mi era was quite a come- 
down. 

Lead Montagu's determina- 
tion to stay with the race 
typifies toe spirit which has 
driven competitors td defy 
the organisers* prediction of 
a 75 per cent fell-out rate 
from the original field of 
more than 90 cars. Some, 
like Maltese businessmen 
David Arrigo and Willie Car- 
uana. who are driving a 
crimson 1948 Allard M-type, 
have gone missing for days 
before rejoining toe event 
after arduous overnight 
drives to catch up. 

They did not make many 
of toe M-types and you can 
see why. Arrigo almost runs 
out of fingers as he tries to 
list the mishaps. “But well 
get there. If necessary, well 
track it into Paris." His co- 
driver Caruana, a Maltese 
hotelier, has a sedan chair in 
his private museum at home.' 
It might have come to 
handy. 

*AH toe people here are 
successful people and they 
have taken this on in the 
same way as they have done 
other things in their lives. 
They are determined to fin- 
ish. This is what this event 


is all about - determina- 
tion," be says. 

As Carnana points out. 
most of his fellow competi- 
tors are not short of a brass 
farthing. One driver, David 
Cohen, a Canadian who has 
his mining interests, had 
entered a 1930 Stutz which 
had travelled just 60 miles 
since a 1750.000 restoration. 

‘In 20 years 
of marriage 
it's the 
only thing 
that has 
come 

between me 
and my wife’ 

It broke down early on and 
he shipped it home. Now he 
has reappeared with an 8- 
litre Bentley. AH the vintage 
cars are special, but the 
Stutz and the Bentley are 
something else. They are 
concourse cars in showroom 
condition. 

It would not be an over- 
statement to say that many 
of those competing are car 
mad. But few fit into toe 
chrome-polishing fender and 
bonnet worshipping cate- 


gory. Most are what Philip 
Young, the rally organiser, 
calls “confirmed petrol 
heads" - prepared to push 
their lovingly restored 
motors to the limits of 
mechanical endurance and 
sometimes beyond. 

John Stuttard, the chair- 
man of Coopers & Lybrand 
China, drives the sort of car 
the man who broke the bank 
at Monte Carlo would have 
used to take away his dosh. 
Built when the sun never set 
on the British Empire, his 
1934 Rolls-Royce 20/25. with 
running boards and Oared 
wings, is tall enough tor a 
top hat and as graceful as a 
Fred Astaire shuttle. 

But its aluminium frame, 
painted in the FT pink of 
one of its sponsors, bears 
some ugly dents collected 
along the journey - 

although thp engine itself is 
running smoothly. 

Stuttard says : “It’s been a 
very tough event but we’ve 
got a reliable car. You just 
keep it topped up with ail 
and petrol and water in the 
radiator and you can drive it 
forever." As other competi- 
tors struggle to maintain 
their engines, brakes, wheels 
and toe 101 other things that 
go wrong after every day of 
the route. Stuttard paries his 
pink Rolls-Royce and goes 
off to dinner. 

Although it is tihe Bugatti, 


the Bentleys and the Rolls- 
Royces that grab most of the 
attention, some of the real 
heroes of the rally have been 
the utility cars - the Cor- 
tina, Anglia Estate. Triumph 
Vitesse and Morris Minor. 
Not alL however, are what 
they seem. The classic lines 
of the big Rover 3.5 P5B 
coupe hide a toughened, 
rally-prepared interior. 

Instead of four shock- 
absorbers, it has eight. Jona- 
than Lux, a London solicitor, 
bought it especially for the 
event and it may weD have 
won had it not been effec- 
tively disbarred from the 
competitive section because 
of the temporary absence, 
through illness, of David 
Grew, its co-driver, a garage 
proprietor who spent 60 0 
hours preparing it. 

“In 20 years of marriage 
it’s the only thing that has 
come between me and my 
wife,” says Grew, whose self- 
lessness dispensing mechani- 
cal help and advice to fellow 
competitors epitomises the 
spirit of the event. 

Some of the care can top 
lOOmph, but few would be 
surprised to find that, as the 
ferry disgorged the survivors 
at the Italian port of Ancona 
for the final stages, a second 
world war WiDys Jeep was 
to toe lead. “It only goes 
BOmph but this is a mara- 
thon,” says Phil Surtees, its 


driver. The jeep, he says, has 
had few mechanical prob- 
lems. 

Prince Borghese. the Ital- 
ian aristocrat who won the 
first Beijing to Paris race of 
1907 - an epic journey where 
the cars were sometimes dis- 
mantled and carried over 
mountainous areas - would 
have recognised the tenacity 
of today's competitors, but 
toe event has taken its toll, 
including toe death of a Ger- 
man father and son team. 

“Prince Borghese had a 
new car. We haven't got new 
ones “ says John Bryson, an 
experienced rally competi- 


tor, co-driving a 3.5-litre 
Holden. “I started this rally 
with auburn hair and now 
it's grey.” 

■ The pink Rolls-Royce 
“Harrison" is sponsored by 
the Weekend Financial 
Times, Coopers & Lybrand, 
Eagle Star, HR Owen, Jar- 
dme Fleming, Ristes Motor 
Company and Standard 
Chartered. The team, John 
Stuttard, Simon Anderson, 
Gordon Barrass, David Col- 
oin and Roy O’SuItman, is 
raising money for the British 
Red Cross in support of a 
disaster relief pr og ram me in 
NepaL 


T op football clubs 
have received much 
bad publicity for 
producing new rep- 
lica kits at too-frequent 
intervals and charging 
unrealistically high prices 
for them: but-that is bnt one 
thread in soccer’s sartorial 
revolution. At toe other end 
of the spectrum, “declaring 
war on toe twin evils of Bri- 
Nykra and tacky , sponsors’ 
logos", there is Philosophy 
Football 

This mail order firm is 
thriving, selling football 
shirts adorned not with dub 
crests or company advertis- 
ing, but with the thoughts of 
some of the greatest .minds 
In. history. • 

There fs Wittgenstein: 
“Imagine people playing 
football, kicking the ball in 
the air. chasing, fouling each 
other. Is there not toe case, 
to make up the rules as we 
go along?"; Gramsch “Foot- 
ball is a model of individnal- 
jstic society ■ It demands ini- 
tiative, competition and 
conflict But it is regulated 
by the unwritten tule of feir. 
play”: and that femous goal- 
keeper Albert Camus: “AH 


Football 


Cultural revolution 

Peter Aspden puzzles over football shirts sporting philosophy quotes 


that I know most surely 
about morality and obliga- 
tions I owe to football". 

It is difficult to reconcile 
these jokey, sophisticated 
garment s with toe kind; of 
T-shirt worn .by England 
fans in toe 1990 World Cup 
in Italy, on which an ani- 
mated Fred Fhntstone is Say- 
ing: “Not now Wilma, Tm oS 
to kill a dago” 

But lor Steve Redhead, a 
professor of law and popular 
culture at Manchester Metro- 
politan University, nothing 
better exemplifies contempo- 
rary football's “post-fan” 
culture. 

In his new book, Post- 
Fandom and the iSBermial 
Blues 11 . Redhead says there 
has been a radical cultural 
transformation in Britain's 
national game. Gone 19 toe 
uncomplicated, common- 


place pleasure of “going to 
toe match”. In Its place is 
toe complex, multi-layered, 
irony-shrouded, media- 
driven experience that is 
football today: post-fandom. 

“There has been a huge 
change in the past IQ years 
alone," says Redhead, “We 
have a minister of sport who 
defines himself as a fan. 
whose kudos as a politician 
is actually reinforced by his 
authenticity as a fen. But, in 
turn, ordinary fans are much 
more aware of the media 
games that are being played 
by such, figures. 

“Spectators now are aware 
that they are being sold the 
game in some way. The 
experience of watching satel- 
lite television in a pub 
because you cannot afford to 
go to a top class game is 
very different from going to 


the stadium - you are not 
experiencing the event 
directly at all. It is all medi- 
ated in same way.” 

Redhead admits that foot- 
ball offers a more wholeso m e 
spectacle today, and that the 
calls for a return to toe tra- 
ditional male working class 
culture of watching football 
are misplaced nostalgia. At 
the same time, he says some- 
thing has been lost: “I feel 
ambivalent about it There 
has been progress - facilities 
at grounds are better - and 
people should not pour scorn 
an that But the cutting out 
of a whole section of tradi- 
tional fens has resulted in a 
loss of some of the passion. 

“It is a little like the politi- 
cal parties in a post-ideologi- 
cal age. It has become very 
hard to attach any idea of 
passion, co mmi tment or 
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enthusiasm to politics today. 
To some extent, tt is just 
part of modernity, and it has 
happened to football, too.” 

Redhead is critical of 
media reporting of issues 
such’ as hooliganism (we 
talked the day before the 
violence of the Iialy-England 
game), which he says merely 
follows its own agenda. 
“Sometimes it is over-played, 
such as in the birild-up to 
Euro *96, sometimes it is 
under-played - there are still 
gang fights in city centres 
on a Saturday night which 
are scarcely reported. It is 
very hard to get a sense of 
what is really happening. 

“There is a lot of misinfor- 
mation. But those who are 
out to cause trouble are 
cleverer than the intelli- 
gence services, and have 
been for some time.” 




Nevertheless, the differ- 
ence in atmosphere between 
the late 1980s following the 
Heysel tragedy and today is 
palpable. He says that Italia 
90 was the turning point in 
British football culture: 
there was the appropriation 
of the Italian concept of how 
to spectate (non-violent, 
more women, cool), the 
Pavarotti phenomenon (“a 
powerful symbol of the 
breaking down of barriers”) 
and even a good England 
World Cup song (New 
Order’s “World in Motion"). 
“Suddenly football wasn’t 
naff" 

But no one, surely, could 
have predicted philosophy 
football T-shirts? “There has 
always been an ironic sensi- 
bility in football, it hasn't 
just been invented. But to 
have spotted a commercial 
opportunity in that irony is 
extraordinary. It has all gone 
a little crazy.” 

* Post-Fandom and the Mi- 
lennial Blues: The Transfor- 
mation of Soccer Culture by 
Steve Redhead, Routledge, 
£14.99. Philosophy Football 
T-shirts mailable from PO 
Box 10684, London N15 6XA. 
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Fashion 


Hard to see 


the frills for 




the froth 


Brenda Polan finds three Britons’ shows in Paris 
are as much about media manipulation as design 




T he excitement in 
Paris this week 
has all been 
about three 
august but faded 
fashion houses and the three 
young Britons who have 
been given the responsibility 
of putting the colour back in 
their cheeks. 

John G allian o was the first 
recruit. Fey, f unn y by 
nature, driven by a romantic 
imagination and a passion 
for perfection, he was ini- 
tially given the big job at 
Givenchy, then, after only a 
year. Bernard Arnault, chief 
executive of Louis Vuitton 
Most Hennessey, parent 
company of both houses, 
moved him to Dior. 

His place at Givenchy was 
taken by Alexander 
McQueen, outspoken, foul- 
mouthed and the master of 
modern, aggressive tailoring. 
McQueen is nearly a decade 
younger than Galliano and 
their styles, their percep- 
tions of female beauty, are 
polar opposites. 

That Galliano should be 
trusted with the image and 
reputation of a great couture 
house seemed appropriate; 
McQueen was a far riskier 
proposition. 

The third member of the 
trio is 25-year-old Stella 
McCartney, the youngest 

daughter of Paul and Linda 
and a 1995 graduate of St 
Martins College of Art. alma 
mater to both Galliano and 
McQueen. 

When Karl Lagerfeld 
announced that he was not 
renewing his contract with 
Chloe, McCartney was the 
surprise appointment to 
replace him. Her youth and 
inexperience occasioned 
widespread speculation that 
this was a public relations 
appointment, designed to 
borrow glamour from a 
name which stOl represents 
a kind of rock-royalty. 

On Wednesday, in the 
grandiose surroundings of 
the Paris Opera Gamier, she 
presented her first collection 
for the rich but decidedly off- 
the-boil fashion house. In 
contrast to recent seasons, 
when invitations to the 
Chloe show were easy to 
come by and largely uncov- 
eted, everyone wanted (me 
this week and, as is the way 
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Amber Valetta in red fishtail evening chess by John GaDtano 


Kate Moss in strapless sflver mini dress by StsBa McCartney for CMoe 


of the market, they were 
capriciously rationed. 

Linda and Paul McCartney 
were in the front row with 
Ringo Starr and his wife Bar- 
bara Bach and an assort- 
ment of other celebrities 
such as Kylie Minogue and 
Meg Matthews, free-spending 
girlfriend of Noel Gallagher, 
of rock band Oasis. Several 
hundred photographers and 
television cameramen 
mobbed them as soon as 
they sat down. If the 
appointment of Stella 
McCartney was a PR ploy, it 


worked. Thanks to those pic- 
tures, Chloe is a name once 
more on everyone’s lips. 

On everyone’s little gilt 
chair in the rococo upper 
salons of the Opera Gamier, 
was a large flacon of Chloe ’s 
new scent launched in the 
spring, before the appoint- 
ment of McCartney was 
announced. It is called Inno- 
cence, as was the first sec- 
tion of McCartney’s show - 
a parade of little white cot- 
ton nothings, all pie-crust 
frills, pin tucks, fagoting, 
delicate tone-on-tone embroi- 


dery and drawstring gathers. 
It was the ingenue taking on 
the ubiquitous lingerie look 
done first by Galliano in 
bias-cut satin and Calais- 
lace, and it set the mood of 
useful simplicity for the rest 
of the collection. 

This included understated 
1940s silk dresses, some 
undistin guished, plain tai- 
lored linen jackets, some of 
which were Door length, and 
flat-fronted trousers (always 
teamed with a frilly, filmy, 
hardly-there blouse) and cor- 
seted evening dresses in pas- 
tel striped taffeta. 

This was a debut collec- 
tion which offered little in 
the way of creative original- 
ity, but which restored 
Chios's long-lost image as 
the pretty fashion label and, 
more importantly, re-en- 
forced the mood of the new 


scent. If the stock roams of 
the great perfumery depart- 
ments throughout the world 
are not piled to the rafters 
with boxes of Innocence, 
they should be. 

Grown-up women with the 
money to pay Chloe's prices 
may not be seduced by all 
this girlish finery. But even 
they, enchanted by the fresh- 
ness of the look, seduced by 
the clamour of the coverage 
of the show, and sensing the 
significance that that con- 
veys, will want to try it 

Which is what the torture 
of this 10-day series of Paris 
shows is all about As the 
world's fashion press scram- 
bles from one under-sized 
venue in an obscure, un- 
charted part of the city to 
another, there to face bully- 
ing security men, artificially 
induced mob panic and 


generalised hostility, there is 
only one conclusion to be 
reached; we are a cynically 
manipulated, under-paid 
branch of the marketing 
department of the perfume 
industry. 

For, Increasingly, we are 
being called upon to witness 
spectacle (Galliano), provo- 
cation (McQueen) or cele- 
brity studied news story 
(McCartney). 

This is not about the best 
clothes the best designers 
can produce; it is instead 
about the bottom line of a 
huge, wealthy, global clothes 
and accessories industry. 
Fashion has been hijacked 
by an industry which was 
once Its modest, supportive, 
paid companion. What was 
once the dowdy cousin has 
been offered the shelter of 
-fashion’s mansion and has 


The sky’s the limit 
for airline travellers, 
courtesy of Collins 
communications systems 
for two-way phone calls 
and faxes. 
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• Helena Christensen in taffeta bodice and sflk skfat by McCartney 
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Honor Fraser in sheer dress with corset by Alexander McQueen 


taken it over - only letting 
the host out to perform peri- 
odic parly tricks. 

Thus Dior spent huge 
sums knocking, down a wall 
and transforming two spaces 
under the Louvre Museum 
into a fragmented 18th cen- 
tury Hotel Particulier, fur- 
nished with antiques and 
Belle Epoque otjjets for Galli- 
ano’s second ready-to-wear 
show for the house. 

There were a handful of 
IQ-considered day-wear out- 
fits .and then a parade of 
stunning evening dresses 
which developed Galliano's 
lingerie theme and moved on 
to breathtaking luxury, glit- 
tery glamour and semi-trans- 
parent sensuality. 

As actress Nicole Kidman, 
remarked: “I don't know 
much about fashion, but 
these looked more like cou- 


ture clothes than ready-to- 
wear to me.” And they win 
be priced like couture 
clothes too. In the many- 
thousands. 

And at Givenchy, where 
Alexander McQueen Is quite 
open about the pleasure he 
takes in making it difficult 
for people to see his shows, 
the collection was a garishly 
exuberant cocktail of Dolly 
Parton’s loud period, the 
Folies Bergeres and Dynasty 
done to excess. 

His befringed, diamante 
dotted, patent leather 
trimmed, body-flaunting col- 
lection could be construed as 
a bid to recruit the bereft- 
customers of the late Giamf 
Versace. For these were 
clothes only rock-chicks, 
footballers’ wives and exhibi- 
tionists with fat trust funds 
could love. 
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ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 
ON THE BANKING INDUSTRY 


Expert analysis of the key regulations and developments affecting 
the current and future growth of your organisation. 


Czech & Speake Direct Shop: 

The new brochure with fragrance samples, 
is now a vailab le for £5 (refunded against 
your first order). 


Responding to industry needs, FT Finance provides objective and 

incisive Management Reports priced from £350Z5US595. These FINANCIAL Ttxrc*. 
definitive studies are written by experts working within tbe industry FinnZ-* 

and include: ruumce 


FREEPHONE; 0800 919728 24 HOUR EAXi 0181 9S1 7232 
For cullers outride tbe UK: TeL- +44 181 980 4567 



- Europe & The Single Currency 

• Banking in EU. Switzerland & Norway 

• Banking in East & Central Europe 

■ Banking in France 

• Banking in the UK 

• Banking in Germany 

• Banking in Russia 

• European Banking Law 

• Banking in Asia Pacific 

• Banking in Japan 

■ Banking in India 

■ Banking in South America 

• Banking in the USA 

■ Banking in the Middle East 

1 Business & Risk in Russia and the 
Baltics 


• The Impact of Intemaiionai Money 
Laundering Legislation 

• Retail Credit & Banking Fraud 

• European Treasury Management 1997 

• Risks & Rewards of Private Banking 

• Leasing & Asset Based Finance in UK* 
Europe 

• Banking Technology 

• Financing International Trade 

• Relationship Banking 

• Taxation of Finance & Derivatives 

• Asia s Emerging Bond Markets 

'szs&sr****-**** 

• Asia Pacific Profiles 

• Globalisation of Asian Firms 

• Islamic Finance 


© Rockwell 


http:/iwww.rockweI!.com 
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Taking the stuffing 
out of the shirt 

Stephen Ferns explores .the new generation of less formal, more flexible members* clubs 

often ■ : fp r _ 


T he most often 
quoted of all 
Groucho Marx's 
great lines .is the 
one about not 
wanting to belong to any 
club' that would have Mm as 
a member. Wanting to 
belong is a natural human 
Instinct, as is the desire to 
socialise - especially with 
those of a like mind- Being 
isolated is no fun, especially 
in a big city. Lonely people 
even die sooner, so being one 
of a crowd has advantages 
way beyond membership 
privileges. 

Women are still not 
allowed to join "gentle- 
men's" clubs such as the 
Royal Automobile Club or 
the Garrick, presumably for 
fear they would clutter op 
the place with their knitting 
or cause trouser commotions 
among older gents by suds- 
ing lasciviously on a stogie 
the size of a baby's arm. 

Incidentally, anyone with 
a penchant for cigars should 
check out the Havana Club, 
next door to Monte’s at 165 
Sloane Street, London SWL 
It offers members a choice of 
more than 20,000 cigars. 

Today, there is a new 
breed. of social establish- 
ments from which you won't 
be chivvied along to your 
fleaplt at llpm (of course, if 
you're fortunate enough to 
live in Scotland, late-night 
drinking Is the norm), sexes 
are treated equally and sin- 
gle women can enjoy a quiet 
drink without befog accosted 
by drunken sleazebags. 

AH have restaurants, sev- 
eral have bedrooms and 
many offer reciprocal mem- 
berships at chibs worldwide. 

Some, such as the Atlantic 
near Piccadilly Circus or the 
Met Bar at the Metropolitan 
Hotel just off Park Lane, are 
not clubs in the strictest 
sense, but bars into which 
you may be admitted with- 
out change if, and only if, the 
keepers of the velvet rope 
deem your face and general 
ensemble to be suitable. 

What you knowia" Irrele- 
vant. If you are uncon- 
nected, social Siberia beck- 
ons. Blacks in Soho has a 
fine reputation among those 
who know it, but Its 
telephone number is ex- 
directory. Similarly Green 
Street, a hangout for ad 
people and actors, is "not 
interested” in you knowing 
about it via such a low-rent 
route as the humble FT. 
Word of mouth is king, so 
long as it's the right words 
from the right mouths. 

It’s a curiosity of the 
human condition that deems 
the mysterious and unob- 
tainable to be the ultimate 
in desirability. 

There is nothing mysteri- 
ous. however, about The 
Cobden Club in west Lon- 
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Upper echelons: Morton's briavfceley Square is actively seeking an under- 30 s clientele 


dan. It boasts a cavernus 
bar festooned with sots, 
huge mirrors and swathe of 
crimson velvet, and a vry 
tasty restaurant. The 6b- 
den has a footy team , wlch 
regularly thrashes he 
Groucho, and there ire 
literary readings evry 
Tuesday evening with he 
likes of Nicholas Colerige. 
Charlie Higsen and Hnif 
KureishL You can even km 
to salsa. 

Any old Joe can sign p if 
they know a couple of fe ru- 
bers, or just one of the pm- 
mittee members, a 11s of 
whom is thoughtfully pro- 
vided with memberhip 
inquiries. Although iow 
you’d track down Kate loss 
or Malcolm McLaren to ave 
them sign your form s a 
mystery. 

“I think members’ cobs 
will be the community of 
the future," says Lot lac- 
Kellar, head of press attbe 
Institute of Contempoary 
Arts (1CA) on The Mall the 
best value option for an 
after-hours tipple in the cpi- 
tal). “1 was at Soho Hose 
the other night and it 
seemed that individual- - 
even women alone - cold 
drop in knowing they wodd 
meet someone they knw. 


But I bet they don't know 
their neighbours." 

Soho House has only been 
around since 1994. It’s cosy, 
full of actors and media 
people, serves delicious 
nosh, and has a couple of 
bars and a screening room 
for movie previews. "We 
give people what they want,” 

You won’t be 
chivvied 
along to your 
fleapit at 
llpm, and 
sexes are 
treated 
equally 

says m ana g ing director Nick 
Jones, "good food, a good 
atmosphere and we're open 
until 3am." 

If this sounds like the 
place for you. think again. 
Membership has been closed 
for six months and is likely 
to remain that way. Perhaps 
the problem with clubs that 
attract a younger crowd is 
members tend not to die 
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with sufficient frequency to 
accommodate a fresh intake. 

One London club actively 
seeking a sub-30 clientele is 
Morton's in Berkeley Square. 
Established in the 1970s by- 
Peter Morton, co-founder of 
tbe Hard Rock cafes, it's just 
had a refurbishment. 

"Traditionally, our mem- 
bers have come from the 
upper echelons of tbe rock 
business, but we also have 
property developers, oil bar- 
ons and senior ad men." says 
marketing director Rory 
Keegan. 

Reciprocal discounts 
already exist at the Feathers 
hotel in Woodstock, near 
Oxford, and Bishops Row 
House, in Warminster. Wilt- 
shire - both outposts of the 
Morton empire. More will 
follow. Anyone under 30 can 
Join for £195 a year, plus a 
£100 joining fee. “Pretty girls 
never knowingly refused." 
says Keegan. 

For those wbo don’t live in 
London, but visit regularly, 
being a member of the St 
James’s Club or the Sioane 
Club is a solution to the 
impersonal aspects of a 
hotel. At the St James’s 
Club, for example, members 
can order a full meal in the 
restaurant 24 hours a day, or 




The top table at the Stoane Club 

sit down to a five-course din- 
ner with 30 friends at mid- 
night. Reciprocal member- 
ships operate at 530 other 
clubs worldwide, including 
the Stock Exchange and Ath- 
letic clubs in New York. Nei- 
ther, however, is tbe place to 
let your hair down. 

“It seems to be a London 
thing," says Steve Astbury. 
sales manager in the north 
for Laurent-Perrier. “If I 
wanted a bottle of cham- 
pagne in a convivial atmo- 
sphere without it being a 


disco full of kids or a stuffed- 
shirt gentlemen's club. I 
couldn’t. In the main, these 
places just don’t exist" 
Fortunately, there are a 
few exceptions. The Office 
behind St Paul’s Square in 
Birmingham opened last 
month. It’s on five levels in a 
listed building atop tbe Oce- 
anic restaurant. In January, 
a spa will be added and by 
next summer it will also 
boast a swimming pool, gym. 
conference facilities and 10 
bedrooms. 
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Bon vfveurs of 36-plus go to Monte's in Sioane Street 

The members’ clubs 

LONDON 

■ The Cobden Club, W10: 0181-960 4222. Membership 
£260 pa phis £150 joining lee. Bedrooms: no. Crowd: 
media, music, arts, 25-plus. 

■ Morton's W1: 0171-499 0363. Membership from £195 pe 
plus £100 jf. Bedrooms: no. Crowd: music biz, advertising, 
oil, property, 30-plus. 

■ Monte's SW1: 0171-245 0896. Standard membership 
£500 pa phis £250 jf. Bedrooms: no. Crowd: wealthy bon 
viveurs, 35-plus. 

■ Met Bar at.the Metropolitan Hotel, W1: 0171-447 5757. 
Membership free, waiting list of indefinite duration unless 
you know the right people. Bedrooms: yes (in the hotel). 
Crowd: rubber-neckers. 25-plus. 

■ 1C A, SWl: 0171-930 0493. Membership from £25 pa. 
Bedrooms: no. Crowd: arty but not farty. 20-pkJS. 

■ The Sioane Club. SWl: 0171-730 6131 . Full individual 
membership £300 pa plus £100 jf. Bedrooms: 144. Crowd: 
tradrtional, visiting Country Life readers, 40-plus. 

■ St James's Club, SWl: 0171-629 7688. Membership 
£300 pa plus £150 jf (both plus VAT). Bedrooms: 60. Crowd: 
invisfote, 40-plus. 

ALSO: 

■ Green Street. W1: 0171-493 2038: Soho House. WV. 
0171-734 5188; Atlantic Bar and Grill, W1: 0171-734 4888. 
MANCHESTER: 

■ Mash: 0161-661 lilt: and Air 0161-661 6161. 
BIRMINGHAM: 

■ The Office: 0121-236 7500. Membership £25 pcm plus 
£150 jf. Bedrooms: 10 from summer 1998. Crowd: too early 
to tell 


If you are in Manchester, 
pop in to Mash and Air on 
Chariton Street. A sister to 
the Atlantic and Coast in 
London, the bar at Mash is 
open to tbe chosen few until 
2am Friday and Saturday, 
lam on Thursday. 

It's a chic version of the 
chicken and egg scenario 
('quail and egg, perhaps.) - 
you want to get to know new 
people, so you decide to join 
a members’ club, but you 
have to know members in 
order to join. 


One alternative is learning 
to lie with style. Marie 
Claire recently reported how 
one of their writers posed 
as American actor Jason 
Pa trie's girlfriend in order to 
bag a table for dinner at 
both tbe Groucho and Soho 
House. It worked a treat at 
Soho House, but cut no ice 
at all with the Groucho. 

There is. however, always 
one last recourse for the 
socially disenfranchised, and 
it’s how most clubs were 
bom - start your own. 
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THE JIL SANDER 
CASHMERE SUIT. 
ONCE AGAIN, 

IT TAKES A WCMAN 
TO DRESS a 
MAN PROPEHLY. 


In the new Men’s Designer Collectioi 
at Harrods you’ll find a distinctive Jil Sar 
suit in pure cashmere (indeed, there is ai 
boutique). You can also wander through tb< 
of 16 other leading designers, from Giorgi 
to exciting labels new to Harrods such as 
Design works and Victor Victoria. So vi 
Ground Floor at Harrods. And for once, 
be pleased to find another woman’s n 


( Department 
er blue pinstripe 
entire Jil Sander 
Autumn Collections 
Armani and Gucci 
rlmut Lang, Byblos, 
. the new Lower 
iur girlfriend will 
ne in your suit. 


-tjaVietk 

| | KNiGHTSfWIDCE^ 

Hamids Ltd., Knighlsbridge. London SWIX 7Xi TiL 0171-730 1234. 


STREETS APART 


Not onty our range of fine linens , lingerie and 
gifts - but also our new address. We’ve moved 
from Bond Street to 40*41 Conduit Street, W1 
just around the comer. 

We greatly look forward 
to seeing you there. 




Telephone Number: 
0171-629 3521 


m 
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Bespoke Clothing 

for 

Business Men & Women 

To save you time we can visit you at your office, 
home or club. Made to Measure suits from £450. 

Ring our Head Office on 

01132 880 880 

Vernon Rees & Coodalls 
Bespoke Tailors 


see 


makes 


lat 


unique, 
simply turn 
to tlie 

previous page 


The jaeger-LeCoukre Reverse is now available from £1,875 with 
a 3 -year guarantee and interest-free credit, subject to juris. 


Watches of Switzerland 


Neutral about most thins. >. 


AixTuo_ali.mil uialcli^ 



FOR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH CALL 0171 931 7171 
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WILLIAM ELLIS 


Made-to-Measure Service 
wherever it suits you 


An woctftondcut and fMstied 
taeapeto suits from £335X0. 


Whether at home or In tha 
office we offer • superb 
■election of style*, cuts and 

cloths (busftms or country). 

' Han one of our trained 
iw en ners Uk t the strain out 
of buying a new suit 



Unique collection of top quality sports 
inspired leisurewear. Exciting new 
fabrics and styles only available 
by Mail Oder - 48 Hour despatch 


Cati bra brochure area appointment 
0171-7354701 

Central and Greatm Imhm. Surra/. Sussex. Kent, 
East Hants, Essex. Here. Secs. Suds. Middlesex. 

Cambridge. West Midlands. Ycrtolwe. 
Northumberland. N W England 8 Channel h*r* lt f c 
Now in New York. 


Call now for your 
FREE catalogue and details of our 
Promotional Introductory Offer 
Tel 0171 7346100 
Fax 0171 734 6300 

Please quote FT 1 097 


HARLEQUINS DIRECT 



New exclusive, sophisticated collection of 
lop quality sports and Icison; products 
available by mail order, sporting (be 
unique Harlequin logo. 

For your FREE catalogue please call 
0700 4 QUINS 1784671 or Fax 0181 410 6001 
Please quote FTI097 


ARTIGIANO 


Made in Italy 


The most beautiful women's clothes have 
always come from Italy. Spoil yourself »ith the 
best of Italian design - easily available from the 
ARTIGIANO mail order catalogue. Superb, 
softly tailored separates, luxurious knitwear, and 
Stmt wardrobe essentials - all of the highest 
quality and valne. 

Now available in sizes 10-20. 


For your bee catalogue please call 

01983 531881 quoting ref. AFT 742 
ARTIGIANO. PO Box 1 . Yarmouth. Isle of 
Wight. P041 0US fax: 01983 531726 





From Jean Muir to 
Joseph, King shill 
have the pick of 
our designers’ 
collections waiting 
to be delivered to 
your office or 
home. 


FOR YOUR FREE 
AUTUMN/WINTER 
MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUE CALL 


01494 890 555 


Whatever your Christmas gift 
requirements our new catalogue has 
something for you. Traditional and 
unusual gifts from under £5 to £1500. 


Just call 0990-502206 for your free 
brochure and do all your 
Christmas shopping from the 

comfort of your armchair. 



100% PURE CASHMERE 

Prices from £29-50 to £795 
40 pages of the highest quality cashmere 
knitwear a> incomparable prices. For your 
complimentary catalogue call 

(#1525) 280888 or fax WS2 5) 280884 


(#15401 or I»* ' 

- r.rmiin- nf mrc cashma 


Britain's leading supplier of pore cashmere 
by mail. 

p O box 694. EvcrsholL MK17 


ESSENTIAL BRITISH KIT 


FREE CATALOGUE 


SLOANE STREET TEL M7I-73AJUI 
IERMYN STREET. HOLBORN.THE CITY 
LIBERTY REGENT STREET AND 
HEATHROW TERMINAL 1 - TAX FREE 


CAVENAGH 


til 


Finest Quality Men's Shirts and Accessories 
Jcrmyn Street Style at Affordable Prices 

AUTUMN/WINTER BROCHURE 

NOW AVAILABLE 

TeJ.0l71 371 0528 Fax: 0171 371 8698 


Retail Outlets; 

BithaiiL 659 Fulham Rood. London SW6 SPY 
City: 69 Mootgaie. London EC2R 6PH 
Jeitnyn Street: 12 Piccadilly Arcade. 
London SWIY6NH 


Gifts With Higher 
Interest Rates A 


<* 



Tot BMonna mb List 0/ Sto-ush 
TEC 1441 0171 7296030 Fax. (441 0171 613 Z7» 

j-A-Campbell 

14. 




I'UIMHI llOTdm. 



The ultimate traditional outdoor wear. 
Tweeds, Herringbones, Derbvs, 
Meltons & waxed cotton. 
Beautiful detailing and state of 
the art breathable linings from: 
Queen Chambers 
Trafalgar Park 
Broughton Lane 
Manchester M7 9TZ 
Tel: 0161 839 7800 



Good filings in life, like handmade 

cigars can sometimes be hard to find. 
For over 40 years we have been 
offering fine cigars front Cuba and 
around the World to connoisseurs. 
We offer outstanding value, same-day 
despatch service with free membership 
plus our current brochure from which 
to make your selection. 

151 Harrow Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex HA9 6DN 
Telephone: 0181 902 2656 or 
Tax: 0181 9030926 
e-mail paul@dgar-club.cam 
Overseas orders welcome, 
as are all major credit cards. 
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DON’T JUST DREAM IT! 


Tiger Moth flying. .. beekeeping .. . 
alriincr rinmhtcra - aromatherapy... 

rally car driving ...falconry... 
decorative panning... garden design... 
even UFO watching. .. and masses more. 

For a free colour brochure - 
full of wonderful Christmas 
present ideas - call 
The Activity Superstore on 
01799 526526 


The Tiffany Collection; catalogue offers an 
exceptional auoitmenr of jewellery and line gifts 
including designs bv Elsa Pcrctcu Paloma Picasso 
Jean Schlunrbetger. Celebrate sved drugs, 
anniversaries, and special occasions with a gift 
front Tiffany, wrapped in the distinctive blue 
box. For your complimentary copy please 
uck box number 10. 

Or call on 01 71 409 27’»0. 


Tiffany & Co. 



CONNOLLY 


The catalogue offers an original collection of exquisite leather goods,' 
dothing and accessories for men and women including silver cufflinks and 
leather bound diaries. Please dek box or call +0171 235 3883 to receive 
your complimentary copy. 


The Loden 
Collection 


Averys of Bristol 


Traditional style and 
natural warmth 

Classic Loden Coats and Shooting 
Jackets from £195 also Breeches. 
Jackets, Skirts, Hats and Bags in 
Hunting Green and Navy Blue 
Telephone: 017683 53118 
Fax; 017683 53811 
or write for your free colour brochure 


Fme Wine Merchants since 
1793, serving discriminating 
customers nationwide. 


Ask for details of our 
Christmas Offers now . 



Phone: 

Fax: 


01275 811100 
01275 811101 


BORN for 
OB LODEN fl 


AVERYS 


FINE WINE MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1793 


Essential Christmas Luxuries 


will also appear on 




Saturday November 8 

Saturday November ZS 


For advertising opportunities, 
please contact 


Stephen Marston 

Financial Times 
One Southwark Bridge 
London SE1 9HL 


Tel: +44 (0) 171 873 3503 
Fax: +44 (0) 171 873 3098 
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The finest traditional materials, te® 
workmanship of skilled bands and 
. an exact attention to detail and 
design. aU find expression in a 
t ipjqni* collection of clothing, 

accessories and gifts at . 

Holland &. Holland. 

Our new catalogue presents a wide 
selection of distinctive gifts - from 
cufflinks, watches, ties and tweed 
j for him. to richly coloured 

sfljcs, cashmere and hand-stitched 
luggage for hot 
A full man order service 
is available. 

For a catalogue, please write to 
31-33 Bruton Street, . 

London W1X 8JS 
or Call 0171 4994411 



The Scotch House > 


This uniq ue brochure features for the - 
first time, three great dothing brands, 
namely Bprtcrrys. Thomas Burbe rry - 
and The Scotch House, all offering a 
selection of the finest clothes. 


Please telephone 0171 930 7803 
for your copy of oar 
Autumn/Winter brochure. 


price £2.00 (refundable against first 
purchase). 


Burberry s, 

18-22 Haymarket SWT Y4DQ 


A two piece suit, cut and made to 
your personal requirements 
from £440. 

Our Thilo- vrili visit you at home or 
in the office at no extra charge. 
For an appointment anywhere in file 
British Isles telephone: . . 

01718392434 


* ^ * 

ft Burberrys i 






Discover our exclusive 
high quality feline inspi 
homewares to either enhan 
or to buy as presents for yd 
friends. J 

For your fire co/oar broat 


illecrion of 
d gifts and 
: your home 
rfamOy and 


FT1. PO Box 33. 
Rickmansworth, Her^D3 2XE 
or tel/fax 01923 7 1 I83»24hre) email 
sifts® cftarlemma-capleniorLco. uk 


17 ‘ NATIONAL GALLERY 
C ARDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Beautifully printed large Christmas cards 
reproducing works from the Gallery 
customised with your own personal or 
company details. Telephone 0171 839 2443 
to request a free copy of oar aualn gi q. 
(quote ref: FT7) or write to: 
National Gallery Publication 
Cards For Christmas (Dept; FT7). 

5/6 Pall Mall East, London SW1Y5B A 
Tel: 0171 839 2443 Fax: 0171 930 0108 



enaissance 

Christmas Sift Collections 






Traditional St Cotemforary Styles 
The finest •jod & wine 


Classic Chrisnas hampers 
Velvet wrapped ion & stihou or 
Champagne «. docolales. 
Exclusive gifts for cliot?, friends & family. 
Professional servjc to p rom o t e your 
corporate identity, forld-wide ifirpirii 
Hand deliver ia London. 

Call for a fire brochure. 

Tel: 0181 780 1560 offex: 0181 7800557 



For fine jewellery at 
competitive prices. 
Cultured pearls a speciality. 
24 Gilbert Street 
London W1Y 1RJ 
Tel: 0171 409 3255 


Fpr our 

watch aid matching 
jeweUerj catalogue - 


give is a ring. 


Bueche Gii^d produce a range 
of superb, 9 aneflijet gold watches, 
some with matoirig jewellery and 
the Counoisset^coHection of fine 


leather acoessozes. lb receive our 
brochures with prices and your 
nearest stodristcaO us on 01372 
843071. 



§h 

Bueqe Girod 
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When the 
script calls 

for couture 

An obsession with the body will lead a designer 
to theatrical projects, finds Vanessa Friedman 


I f fashion is theatre, 
and. the clothes we 
wear are our costumes 
for everyday life, then 
it is not too hard to 
see why the theatrical world 
has often turned to fashion 
to create costumes for its 
virtual life. 

From Yves St Laurent in 
the 1960s and his designs for 
Roland Petit, through Chris- 
tian Lacroix's recent collabo- 
ration with American Ballet 
Theatre. Versace’s with Mau- 
rice Bfc}art, and Norma 
Kamali's with Twyla Tharp, 
the marriage or couture and 
choreography has been long 
and fertile. 

By turning to modem 
designers for their tutus, 
dance xaaestros can give 
classic ballets a contempo- 
rary spin, and see their own 
movement-based interpreta- 
tions made cloth. But what 
of the other half of the equa- 
tion. the designers? Why 
would an already heavily 
burdened creator, forced by 
the frenetic pace of the fash- 
ion world into dreaming up 
four or more complete lines 
a year, add to that workload 
a massive, one-off project? 

“It has to do with obses- 
sion with the human body,” 
says Isaac Mizrahi, the New 
York-based fashion star who 
recently designed about 50 
costumes - the equivalent of 
a season’s collection - for 
Mark Morris' recent version 
of Jean-Philippe Rameau's 
classic comic opera. P/a tee, 
done in conjunction with the 
Royal Opera at the Barbican 
Theatre. 

Mizrahi says designing for 
the ballet offers the opportu- 
nity to delve deeper into his 
craft dancers’ physiques are 
"completely different from 
everyone else’s. they go up, 
and have these .incredibly . 
elastic waists", not to men- 


tion the fact that they 
demand sartorial freedom in 
a way most women do not. 

Such lessons have Tall-out 
in “real-life" designs - think 
of the sloucby, easy-to- 
move-in pantsuits so ubiqui- 
tous this season. Indeed, for 
Mizrahi, designing for the 
theatre and designing for the 
runway are two sides of the 
same coin, and the story of 
the process by which he cre- 
ates the first provides 
insight into how he creates 
the second. 

Dancers* 
physiques are 
‘completely 
different from 
everyone 
elseY 

“I begin by reading the 
libretto, and listening to the 
music." he says. "That gives 
me the characters whom 1 
am dressing, and I start 
building up an Image in my 
mind, much in the way that 
each season I have a woman 
in mind who I am designing 
for." 

Of course, the characters 
in Platee - the story of a 
hideous yet vain swamp 
nymph, who becomes a ploy 
in the efforts of Jupiter to 
reveal to Juno the 
unfounded nature of her 
jealousy — and the charac- 
ters who buy the Mizrahi 
label aren’t precisely sisters 
under the skin, but there are 
similarities, as customers 
who attend the opera will 
notice. ' 

Juno, for example, wears a 
wasp-waisted. floor-length, 
red velvet ■ shirt dress 
trimmed in ermine when she 


descends from Olympus, and 
the silhouette and full skirt 
are notably reminiscent of 
Mizrahi's staple evening 
dress. "1 saw Juno as a soci- 
ety woman." says Mizrahi. 
“She’s a young jet-set queen 
who would go to the cou- 
ture." A woman not. in other 
words, dissimilar from many 
of Mizrahi’s upper-crust, 
ball-going regulars. 

As for his “celebrity social- 
ite" customers, they are rep- 
resented by Thalie, the muse 
of comedy, who, in the 
designer's mind, is on her 
way home from a costume 
party when she appears on 
stage in a pastel pink, tulle- 
lined petal -skirt topped by a 
grass-green body turtleneck. 
The outfit will strike a chord 
with connoisseurs of Miz- 
rahi’s autumn 1994 show, 
which featured as its much- 
lauded finale riotously col- 
oured taffeta skirts topped 
by tiny cotton vests. 

Then there is the title 
character, whose outfit - 
head-to-toe frog couture - 
reflects Mizrahi's obsession 
with classic films, which is 
often evident in his collec- 
tions. “ Platee reminded me 
of the actress in the Marx 
brothers movies with the 
pince-nez," says the 
designer. “The fact that she 
so misreads her appearance 
is where the humour lies." 

Humour is, of course, a 
signature ingredient of Miz- 
rahi’s work. Not that those 
attending the latest New 
York shows should expect to 
see models strutting the 
catwalk In reptilian chic. 
But wit, classic-yet-racy 
evening gowns, a prismatic 
sense of colour and. most 
importantly, an understand- 
ing of a decidedly con- 
temporary woman will all be 
obvious - in life, as on 
stage. 
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Need nqvrara for 
dtajcandmanra 
gift*? buy tomc t m i 
actrwdy diffeem 






to cun every me 
MUiuiy A Off Roil 


Ractaif Jt Suck Lan 

• Pamper Deys 
Sieem Total Dimas 
Helaceptea Jk Hym* 

• Falconry Day, 
•GoWDayi 

• DneMeDcdeer 

Bm»4 

BuUdoaerDnvtaft 
- A Day beWnd Hie 


Ncwnuitcf Sabin 
nuaonr 100 other 

Kttvtaio tool £22 

■UmflaWra* 

^B*wben 

Cdl Angina Activity 
Errata tf-ihrii 
for brodrarc fun of 
inspirmDonal idem fur 

Ifae perfect gift 
Tefc 01683 700796 



JXomtU Jrmjm Amt 
MMtDOK 

SHIRTS 

Thomas Pink 

Far Gentlemen and Ladies 

~Tht pberto buy %hlra in Lmdoa 

wdiy £r Thnmai Pink " hmi 

~B anaif* U\ r i m* , ~ war au&w 

'Eicrptianal Mftv* i— t. m. 

New Catalogue 

OUT NOW 

0171-498 3882 


Futures available now 
while stocks last. 


The Financial Times Diary. 

An investment that pays dividends daily. 


THERE’S NO EASIER WAY TO ORDER YOUR FINANCIAL TIMES DIARY. 
Phone or fax to ensure delivery of your diary 
Telephone no: +44 (0)131 440 3120. Fax no: -*44 (0)131 440 0130. 

Freefax (UK only): 0S00 136 028. View the fill! range on www.letts.co.uk 
Manufactured and distributed for the FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 
by Charles Letts * Company limited. 

FINANCIAL TIMES 


Diaries 


Beautiful Silks 

The Threads Of Silk Collection 

m 



Individually 

Made-to-Measure 

SKIRTS & 
TROUSERS 


===, Mail 

order 
service 

j for 

I ladies 

and 

gentlemen 

VgfiwA BROCHUBE 

™ — AND 100 

CLOTH SAMPLES 

WINEBERGS 

Established 1900 

Call 0113 2488131 

Dept FT. Shannon St « Loads LS8 8SS 
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□ Top left: silver blue Aquifion 
costume with chMfon wings. 

□ Right: Juno’s 
ermine-trimmed red velvet 
shirtdress 

□ Bottom left: head-to-toe 
frog couture for Platte 

Illustrations hnw Mizrahi 

Photographs KB Cooper 
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BROCHURE ORDER FORM 

Please tick the appropriate boxes for the catalogues that you would like to receive, enter your own name and address and 
then send or fax this coupon to the address/fax number show. Replies need to arrive no later than IS November 1997 


1. 

Norton & Townsend 

a 

16. 

Charlemma Cats 

□ 

2. 

William Ellis 

a 

17. 

National Gallery Publication 

a 

3. 

Holland & Holland 

a 

18. 

Gifts from the Grange 

a 

4. 

Harlequins Direct 

a 

19. 

The Laird of Kiikelly 

a 

5. 

Hackett 

a 

20. 

The Loden Collection 

o 

6. 

Burbeny s/Scotch House (£2.00) 

□ 

21. 

Avery s of Bristol 

□ 


{Cheques made payable \o Burberry s. Hd» 


22. 

Renaissance 

a 

7. 

Artigiano 

□ 

23. 

Ian Norrington Jeweller 

a 

8. 

Cavenagh 

a 

24. 

The Cashmere Company 

a 

9. 

The Activity Superstore 

□ 

25. 

The Cigar Club 

a 

10. 

Tiffany & Co. 

□ 

26. 

Bueche Girod 

a 

11. 

Laetitia Allen 

□ 

27. 

Anglian Activity Breaks 

o 

12. 

Burbenys of London 

a 

28. 

Thomas Pink 

a 

13. 

Kingshill 

a 

29. 

Financial Times (Diaries) 

a 

14. 

J. A. Campbell 

a 

30. 

Muchen Silk 

a 

15. 

Connolly 

a 

31. 

Winebergs 

□ 


Title: .. 
Address: 


.Initial: Surname: 


Postcode: 


Daytime telephone: Facsimile: 


For any catalogues that require payment, please make cheques payable in sterling to the advertiser as indicated and send it 
with this reply coupon. Overseas respondents please contact the advertiser direct. 

FT WEEKEND ESSENTIAL LUXURIES CATALOGUE SERVICE 
(Ref (18/10/97) Upcott Avenue 
Barnstaple, EX31 1HN 
Fax: 01271 328422 

The information you provide will be held by the financial Tunes and may be used to keep you informed of FT products and by other selected companies for mailing 
list purposes. The FT is registered under the Data Protection Act 1984. Financial times. Number One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL. Please tick this box if 
you do not wish to receive any further information from the FT Group or companies approved by the FT Group QL 
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Apartments for sale from 
£800,000 to £3,500,000 


ivAjassS’* 


jeesfclcn5«i offers you 
the opportunity to 
own a private home 
bithowaridTs. 
greatest dtfes and 
resorts. Larger than 
the Qfa, this 
luxurious ship wiH 

continuously auHe 
around the world 
following the sun and 
visiting such places as 
the Scandinavian 
Fjordst the Caribbean, 
the Rockies, Mexico, 
New York, BaR and 
Venice as wed as such 
events as the Rio 
CamfnJ, Monaco 
Grand Prix and 
Sydney Olympics. She 
is due to be bandied 
in the year 20001 Ike 
World of KesMtnSea 
uriH create a new 
Mestyia,aresartat 
sea that wiH be a 
meeting place for 
wtfl-travctied and 
sophisticated people. 
1b travel the world 
fay sea b a romantic, 
h — uU Mand 
magical experience. 
The World of 
KtsMmSta b a dream 
come hue, come and 
share it with us." 

KMUTKtOSTEBJR 
Chairman of the 

Board, KtsfdenSto Ltd 
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THE WORLD 

■- 1-rSun 


Contact; Charles Wci tao -Bafaer teUndcsAS 

195 KrtkjiiUbrUlgt. London SWj iKt UKtmtHU 41 pjft Qs*t Nonray 

fe£oi7>Xpifleo fax: 0 x 71589 9943 

e-ma&charlei-weston-bBtcr+sBvauxkut Snt fcdo IN. 1 0 mu 
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IN ASSOCIATION WITH 

FROGMORE ESTATES PLC Sc FAIR VIEW NEW HOMES PLC. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
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Within 30 miles of London. 

An elegant apartment in a beautiful Victorian country 
mansion in a prestigious secnre en vir on ment, with 
wonderful views over the surrounding countryside 
Lavbhty appointed - gnund ball with gallery. Ane drawing room 
and dining room, study, fltted kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
(one en -suite). Sports room, wine cellar. Pair of single ga ra g e s. 

Broad south and west facing private terrace. 

Communal gardens and grounds, tennis court. 

Leasehold, 999 year lease appcox. 

Price guide to Include high quality curtains 
and fltted carpets: t65O.OO0fC7SO.0O0 




Gwynedd 

. DoUgeUan 7 miles. Harlech 7 miles. Welshpool 40 miles. 
(Distances approximate) 

A fascinating Victorian Gothic house in a magnificent 

marine location with spectacular views 

Entrance tall, ♦ reception rooms, fltted kitchen. cloakroom, nxUlW. 

.8 bedrooms (4 frith en-sutte shower rooms), 2 bathrooms. 

00 central beating. Mooting, yacht berth, private slipway. Gardens. 
■ About 0.6 of an acre 
Offers Invited in the region of £450.000- . . 


Icl: 01432 2 7308 7 
14 Broad Street, Hereford Hid 9.4. L 


I'd: 01892 515035 

l‘> Mount I phraitu Kd. Utnhrid^t.- Wells. 
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T Y LISH APARTMENTS 

IN A BEAUTIFUL PARKE A N D S E T T 1 N G . . 

’.CLOSE TO IVES TIL ORTH-' F. 
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TEi: 01372 3^1.777 Tax: 01372 361888 


STRUTT 8 Aim 

PARKERS 



Lancashire 

Lancaster 15 miles, Manchester 50 miles, 

M6 10 miles 

Impressive Grade II* castle surrounded by a 
moat and landscaped gardens 

6 magnificent reception rooms, 5 principal beds, 
2 apartments, further attic rooms and cellars. 
Coach House, StabOng, Groom's Bat, Lodge 
House. 

Mature Gardens and Moat. About 13 acres. 

JSA Brodie Marshal Tel: 0171 730 9974 
Strutt & Parker London office: 0171 629 7282 



O 5, ' ,,1!, G * jbte *' h °' (!ce » 8 aitecliUen* World 


wlda 


midhurst 

. A most elegant Georgian town bouse wife S/E flaj .T 
Private walled garden, exceptional yrnw^ttS; iaiibfc 
drawing room, dining room, garden room,ldtcbKx, : 


mom, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms.' Double ^ge. 
Wottsh<qj/studio. v. vl- . . • 
Jackson Stops & Staff (01736) 812357- • ' 
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T he British are 
back in the mar- 
ket for holiday 
homes,” chorus 
estate agents *t»h 
property developers in 
Cyprus. They are delighted, 
since demand has slowed in 
the Cypriot domestic mar- 
ket This reflects a quieter 
phase in the island's econ- 
omy, says chartered sur- 
veyor Antony Loizou. 

Annual growth has 
dropped to about 2.5 per 
cent, which a few years ago 
looked set at a dreamy 5 per 
cent, with tourism rising 10 
to 15 per cent annually. 
Now tourist receipts are 
static. 

“Our problem is we're 
spoilt,” says Loizou. “We're 
used to fast economic 
growth." One side-effect is 
that it is a good time to buy 
a house or flat Conditions 
are ideal for UK buyers turn- 
ing pounds sterling into 
Cyprus pounds,- and in 
today’s British market, sell- 
ing a home to buy a property 
In Cyprus should leave 
plenty to bank. 

The Russians are also 
coming - ennagh to warrant 
their own school in Limas- 
sol. They benefit from "a 
favourable tax treaty, from 
20 years ago when, nobody 
expected freedom of move- 
ment or the collapse of the 
Soviet Union,” says Loizou. 

There are also buyers from 
other European Union coun- 
tries, Arabs, and some 
Israelis, attracted by the 
ease of offshore business in 
Cyprus. The British, who 
used to make up TO per cent 
of the market, form 40-50 per 
cent, says Loizou. They are 
most prevalent in Paphos, in 
the south-west 
Life is easy here. Every- 
body speaks English, and 
has a friend or relative in 
north London. Crime is not a 
threat Vegetables are deli- 
cious, wine and brandy ubiq- 
uitous. 

The country of the Troo- 
dos massif and the wild west . 
coast, with its Turtle breed- 


Cyprus stages 
a comeback 

Gerald Cadogan finds the living, and buying, is easy 



Pool fife at (Cameras vtRag© tn the tiiib above Paphos 


ing beaches, Is spectacular. 
The Troodos also has the old 
British hill station, where 
the colonial government 
went to escape the summer 
beat of Nicosia, with its 
Swiss-Iooking hotels featur- 
ing tin roofs. 

Following the mountain 
trails in the Troodos is good 
sport, but better still is seek- 
ing out its superb painted 
churches. Elsewhere, there 
is much archaeology to see, 
and the Cyprus Museum in 
Nicosia is not to be missed. 
First-time visitors are 
always astonished by it. And 
if golf is what you want, 
Cyprus now offers it. 

It is easy for foreigners to 
buy property, provided it is 
for their own use, not for 
investment, and they do not 
intend to work in Cyprus. 
These restrictions do not 
apply in Spain and Portugal 
- Cyprus's main competitors 
in the south European prop- 
erty market. It means that 
people "make a conscious 
decision to settle in Cyprus”, 
says Michael Cartwright of 
Paphos-based Leptos Estates, 
rather than drifting into it 
(as may happen in Spain and 
Portugal). 

Buyers tend to be in their 
50s waiting to retire, or 
older, except far the expatri- 
ates from Saudi Arabia J who 
relish the freedom and famil- 
iar way of life of Cyprus - 
an odd blend of Cheek and 


British cultures - and the 
ease of getting a drink. The 
Council of Ministers vets 
applications to buy property, 
but that is usually a formal- 
ity. Approval automatically 
implies permission to stay. 
After five years, you can 
apply for Cypriot citizenship 
and a passport, which is an 
attraction for some of the 
Arabs and Russians. 

The biggest tangible bonus 
for foreigners owning prop- 
erty in Cyprus is the right to 
buy a car (or two per cou- 
ple), and change it at stated 
intervals, duty free. Cypri- 
ots, however, face 100 per 
cent tax. And, on selling 
their property, foreigners 
may export their original 
investment, plus up to 
C£50,OOO a year of capital 
gains on the sale. 

On offer are village 
houses, or a house or flat in 
a new development, such as 
Leptoe's Kamares Village in 
the hills above Paphos, 
planned so that no house 
obscures the view of those 
higher up the hOL Two-bed- 
room villas start at C£59,000. 

There are beachslde devel- 
opments (with no ownership 
rights to the beach, since it 
is public property), such as 
Cybarco’s scheme at Coral 
Bay (CE25.000 to G£75,000). or 
the Alakati scheme at Ayia 
Napa scheme (CE80.000 for a 
three-bedroom villa) that 
Loizou Is marketing. It is 


worth inquiring about possi- 
ble resales, which, given the 
age of many buyers, happen 
regularly. 

The best village houses 
have a paved Internal court- 
yard, behind large doors, 
with a long, low. two-storey 
house on one side. The stair- 
case is usually outside. 
Across the yard are animal 
sheds, which convert well 
into studios, and bathrooms. 
Prices depend upon state of 
repair and distance from the 
local centre. Expect to pay 
from CE8.000 to C£65,000 (in 
top condition). 

Foreigners. Cypriots 
report, seem less keen to 
restore these old bouses 
than they were a few years 
ago. perhaps because they do 
not want the burden of cop- 
ing with local builders. 

There is a middle way. 
says chartered surveyor 
Renos Pitros. Buy a plot, 
probably on the edge of a 
village, and build your own 
bouse. A new house 10km 
from Paphos with three bed- 
rooms will cost about 
C£65.000, with a further 
GE15.000 for a pool. (He sug- 
gests waiting until you see 
bow much you use the house 
before installing a pool.; 
Building can be done in 
stages as funds become 
available. 

If Cyprus joins the EU, as 
is likely, expect prices to rise 
as employment and invest- 
ment restrictions on foreign- 
ers' use of property cease to 
apply. And, since the island 
has full employment, there 
may be further demand from 
EU workers to Cyprus. 

In the immediate future, 
the biggest development will 
be the completion of the 
motorway to Paphos, which 
will make the south-west 
more accessible for week- 
ends away from Nicosia. 

■ Cybarco, 00357-&236337. or 
in London, 0171-436 3881; Lep- 
tos Estates, 00357-&233775 or, 
in London, 0181-340 8096; Ant- 
ony Loizou, 00357-2-424853 : 
Renos Pitros, 00357-&235344. 



Grade t Mere Haft - the best-looking house to come on the market for many year* 


On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 

Arresting in black and white 


M ere Hall is the 
best-looking 
house to reach 
the market for 
many years. Near Droit wich 
in Worcestershire, and 20 
miles from Birmingham, its 
bold counterpoint of black 
and white half- timber ing 
arrests the eye - and leaps 
across the 450 years the 
house has stood there. 

On a closer look, the 
house gains much of its 
effect from the further con- 
trast between the black and 
white rectangular surfaces 
in front and the parade of 
pointy gables in the tiled 
roof, which are placed above 
a long, mullioned, window 
to give the appearance of a 
long gallery. 

It is no surprise that Mere 
Is listed Grade L as one of 
England's best half-tim- 
bered houses. 

The interior is equally 
impressive, with beams 
galore and superb panelling, 
as well as six main bed- 
rooms, five reception rooms 
and a separate three-bed- 
room wing. There are 85 



Romantic hideaway? A 
one-bedroom castle 

acres of grounds, plenty of 
outbuildings and stables, 
and a cross-country course 
for riders. 

The guide price is £L5m 
from Jackson-Stops (01386- 
840224), or Quantrills 
(0121-354 9223). 

A-mazing place 

Riding is also on offer at 
Alveston Pastures, an old 
Warwickshire farmhouse 
with 18 acres outside Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. Its chief 
attraction is a maze of 1.000 
yews, planted eight years 


ago, growing strongly, and a 
treat for all ages. Knight 
Frank in Stratford (01789- 
297735) is looking for 
£890.000- 

Paradise found 

For just $!0m (£6.i0m). you 
could own the Pacific island 
bought by the late Malcolm 
Forbes (of Forbes magazine) 
in 1972. 

Laucala is one of the 300 
islands that make up Ffli 
and is 2 miles wide and 3% 
miles long, with a popula- 
tion of 220. There is a land- 
ing strip and a quay and 
everything else that an 
island in the South Seas 
could offer. 

Forbes' house is on a hill 
and also included in the sale 
are two other houses, the 
village where the plantation 
workers live, and seven 
guest chalets. 

The new owners could 
run the island commercially 
or keep it as the ultimate 
place to get away from it 
an The agents are KF in 
Edinburgh (0131-225 8171) 


and Vladj Private Islands in 
Hamburg (0049 40 338989). 

Summer folly 

A romantic hideaway to 
rent, at £1,250 a month from 
KF in Cirencester (01285- 
658656), is a folly in the form 
of a miniature castle at 
Alderley near Wotton-un- 
der-Edge in Gloucestershire. 
The Summer House is on 
the western scarp of the 
Cotswolds. with fantastic 
views across the Severn. 
With only one bedroom, it 
looks ideal for a prolonged 
honeymoon. 

Landlord's guide 

Hamptons' Lettings Hand- 
book is an excellent guide to 
the intricacies of being a 
landlord. It is of most help, 
probably, to people going 
abroad and wanting to let 
their home, or those think- 
ing of buying property for ' 
income. The booklet 
explains the new safety reg- 
ulations, tax implications 
and types of tenancy. 
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Surrey 


bv a plot approx, half an acre, a 
five bedroom, four bathroom, 
detached family borne in the 
bean of the Green belt area 
of Headley. The property 
includes carpet, light fittings, 
marble fireplace and 
landscape gardens. 

Price £649,950 
Tel: 01932 576500 


ELD 

2 elegant apadous COUNTRY 
HOUSES Bf7 bads, with gnSr. 
swim/tenne; rotfstabtes^Mds 

opt; to lot £2^00 - £2,600 pom. 
Sue Grossly 

House Lotting & Management 
TW: 01 705 632275 


IRELAND 

Outstanding contemporary house with separate Guest Annexe, 
beautifully situated racing doc south over Lough Corrib, one of 
Ireland's finest Brown TYoot lakes. In the beautiful West of Ireland, 
34 miles Galway city and aiipon. 

Details: Jackson-Stops & McCabe, 

51 A Dawson Street, Dublin 2. 

Tel 00 353 16771177 Fax 00 353 16715156 


Humberts leisure 


Rural Sussex 

Farmhouse with 5 
profitable holiday 
cottages 

• 4/5 bed period house 

• Planning for further 
development 

• About 11 acres 

Fur sale freehold 

TOt 0171-629 6700 
EMC 0171-409 0475 
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ALDEBURQH- Suffolk 

Sutundal VSctomn XMfnM hewe 
wtti pjnmndc vinn. 3 Reception, 

J Btdrotfta. 2 Kin*cn>Brc»k(i»l Room. 

2 Badxoamk Dudes. 

Gu cam) heating. Gange. 


nick & Son 

01728 4524GB 


ITALY 


LONDON PROPERTY 


TUSCANY 

Two houses remain in six 
house development historic 
rural site 20 mins Siena. 
2-3 beds 30 Ft Rec. Rra. 
C/H. Tfcrrace Gardens, 
Maintenance 
Magnificent Pool. 

For colour brochure 
Tel or Fax: (0039) 
577-707055 


ISLAND OF ELBA, ITALY 
(Pono Azzuttd) 

Exceptional view oo scs and hills - 
200 *qm retirement or holiday home 
(4 bed, 3 recep, 3 bath) 
1S40iqm land above village - 4 «ri« 
Price : £250,000 
Can 39 565 977 976 


RENTALS 
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KNIGHTSBRIDGE 

(Next (o Hyde Park) 
Stunning Pentnuse- 
wflh four bedrooms, 

3 w«h anaufte baftvnxns, 

1 wfthahowar, 2 huge 
elegant recaptions, 
kitchen wtti afl machines. 

24br Porterage. 

£1500 pw Enhanced Piles 
Tel: 0171 829 0501 


M COPPING 
V/ JOYCE 


Islington & Cm 

A selection of houses and flats 
available for rent in all price 
ranges. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Many ready 
for immediate occupation. 
Teh 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 


LUROT 

BRAND 




iMj 


Rutland gateSW7- 

1st floor IVa bed 
fiat. Balcony, 
oriental decor. Ige 
recept, £380 pw. 
Tel: 01380 850223 



Would you bve in 

CLERKENWELL? 

Consultants doing research 
on buyers of fitted flats in 

El. EC1, Wesminstrr, 
West End etc. 


Please call Jill 
0171 878 2613 

or E-Mail us m 

dnaataioo gp compustTvexcon. 
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Cyprus Property 
Lxhibitons 


18th - Tiverton, Tiverton Hotel 
19th - New bray, Sulds Hold 
22nd - Getwick Hilton Hold 
23 th - Durham, Three TVns Hotel 
26th Blackpool Nortracfc Castle Htl 
29th Bedford. Bedford Moat House 

Weekends 10-00 ■ 6-00 
Wednesday 1L0O - 6.00 

Luxury freehold, villas, 
apartments. Maisonettes 
Plots - freehold - Long term finance 

Leptos Estates 
555 Green Lanes 
London N8 0RL 
lfcl:0181 340 8696 
Fax 0131 341 4344 




Forthcoming Property Features 


The financial Times WiH bo publishing two special features during November 


The Country Market 
November 1 1997 

contact Louise Hanoker 0171 873 3221 


FT Surveys 


The London Market 
November 15 1997 
contact Carole HOto .0171 *73 4474 
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Sm - Mofbeta, P Bam Sofogrande 
Moralra, Jama, plus 
Vtom^afortatiB^propartia 
BALEARtCS - Mafona and Mencra 
PORTUGAL - GotfACourfry QufiresorS 
GbRAUW - M tfjrta* benefe 


Prices JramEKUHJ- £40t 


Wo.-lp Class Hcmes 



FRENCH 

PROPERTY NEWS 
Monthly old, 
new & ski properties, 
legal column etc. 

Aak for your FREE copy now. 

Teh 0181 947 1834 


DORDOGNE 

300yrctetanririouse 
In 40 acres. Large bam & swimming 
pool. BeauUfuHy restored. 

5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, bungs, 
large kfctenttntag room. £15,000 
pa estaMstod Income. Price: 

1 ,500.000 FF TO: 01222 521346 


FRENCH ALPS 


May d a mnin g duplet apartm e nt 
69 iqm. Balcony II aqin - Living room 
with chimney. Two bedroom r ca b in. 
TW tab botJinximv Furnahral 
Hrehca. Beautiful view. Foil ttm. 
Nearby die do* lifts and commences. 

1 ,630000 FF. 

TO and Fax. Q0XM 46 4M473 


Harrison - New York. USA 


STERLING RiOGE 
SpccUcoiar 5 HR. 3 U2 bath boon wife 
cnpririM dcb3iani 

nankarad private nowf wt mtguBcat 
jgndeni sal BctdpRnd awereuv pooL 

UBR.wifcti> *tarn*iUe 

fl jm n m unie kji An £uui|yiumi irf 
foie ud door to tenet. 51,895.000. 
JUUA B- FEE -B14-9C7-4G00 
Oft CALL TOLL FREE 
888-40^3821 


FRENCH ALPS 
MERISEL 

Very charming duplex apartment 
65 sqm. Balcony 1 1 sqm - Living 
room with fireplace. Two bedrooms 
-v cabin. Two bathrooms. Furnished 
kitchen. Beautiful view. Full SUflL 
Nearby the ata -lifts and amenities. 
1.650.000 FF. 

Td and Fax. 0033-1 46 400473 


MALLORCA 


Now Development in ittigftflul 

Port Andraxt. 

Two bedroom, two bathroom 
apartments; 

AJ with balcony and sea view. 

For colour brochure, full 
specification and prices 


Phonal- 003471 G737D1 
003471573750 
or Fax.-- 003471 873742 




Bordeaux Vineyard 

Good AOC prestigious customer* 
1 9C Manor house!, cottage. 
m ana ger 's house, e irrl t e tit chat 
and equipment. FFR 8 -5m 
Write to Boor R5513, Financial 
Times, One Sooth war It Bridge, 
London SEI 9HL 


LANOUESOC: 2 msdartsod HaS m 
charming old bUking overtoKing 
vhaysTOs. Cl 9.750 & £22.750. Tot 0171 
73B 3122 Fax: 017? 733 6887 


MISSOURI LAKES 

Timber-land tracks of 100 ro 640 
acres. Excellent hunting, partially 
nvbanued. active tain program. 
Bopnung ecwxroy, expanding 
population. Offered by retiring British 
ow tt cr /dCT tiopg at wholesale disposal 
price of £600 per sere (4047 m2}, 
cashherms. Proven profit pcacntuX. 
A. K. Trading. Loodon, 

Land Brokers. 

Tel/Fax 0171 723 45^ 


CANARY ISLANDS - 
SPAIN 

TENERIFE 
COSTA DEL SILENCIO 
Lot for development 
For Hotel or Aparthotel 
First line (to the sea) 
Planning permission up to 
30.000m 2 

Infrastructure already in place 
Information: VKAN, S.L 
Tel: (34-22)2936 60 
Fax: (34-22) 29 36 90 
e-mail: vlcan@futiimeLes 


INVEST IN A CARIBBEAN BEACH 
RESORT & HOLIDAY HOME 

High quality, small A exclusive EaVDjve Beach Resort, promising substantial 
profits on the beautiful unspoilt Caribbean bland of Tobago, seeks 
shaieboidendbolidsy home owners for paiuctpetion in resort A burned vina 
development on Private Tropical Bcadi A Forest Estate. 

THIS IS A FULLY SECURED PROPERTY INVESTMENT 
Onir li plots left, eoth will) building permission & varying size from 10 to 50 
acres . Plot prices fiam U 40 OOO all w UH panoramic coastal sea A sunset rien-j 
with access to Beach Reton facilities A villa services through Country Chib 
scheme enabling villas to earn rental Income from Resort guests. 

Building prices from £SOjDOO for 3 Taro-Bedroom fV i hh r w style vain with pool 
- (uU nntiritectural lipig n, e» «iTafa| c - ri"(V*r-g A raw n ^nn im 'ii ^ service offered 


HOMES OVTO^ASEXHmmON 
B the Brighton Cenne, Brighton, Sussex, 

FR1-SUN, 17-19 OCTOBER. 1997. 


Tor full reply ur. SEA LEISURE UK LIMITED. 
13 Prow Grove, Loudon NW10 IPU. Tel/Fax: 0181 450 0107 




DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 

Other excellent 
investments available 
in the fast growing 
Island of Roatan. 
Bay Islands. Best 
opportunities of 
die Caribbean Secua 
Properties: 

Fax: (504) 451 629 

Agents warned worldwide. 


PALM BEACH -FLORIDA USA 


Sugar-coated home. 
Ocean location. 4 BRM Bths. 
PreSflgkius area. 
£1.997.500 Stating. 
Reply Fax: 001-681-6364794 
Td: 001-661-682-1326 
E-mail: 





Marbella Offices. 
For Information & 
Price list ring 0181 
903 3761 anytime 
Fax 3559 


SOUTH AFRICA 


KXBA Holdings 




Select property throughout tbe 
Western Cape 
Direct correspondence 
No Agents 


Garden Route Homes 
- £4O-l00K 

Gordons Bay Guest bouse 
-£I60K 


Stdknboscta High sl - F750K 

Full detafls through 
W.Wefeunan UK 0181 881 84M 
Email 

WTWrfamaalgcuflipBsnrscxaot 


SATOLLS 


SOUTH AFRICA 

For all Cape Town or 
South African propert i es - 
whether it be Coasts atia/ 
Bishopscoun. the Atlantic 
Seaboard, wine estates, 
fruit farms, game reserves, 
guest bouses or hotels. 
Please contact oor 
CapeTowu offices. 
Ifclephone 0027 21 7629780 
Fax: 0027 2J 7629788 


£ 

w 

C 


txvtepeqxnrffUk 
W 03461 714445 
he mm 7«*u 

^HEEIXB®CD 


AM AS 


BAHAMAS a Exuna. Lux oceanfnrt 
vitas S bwBBtment propetttes Irom 
US$42E3t Tax ires status avataiia. 

Optional rental pod wtti om"d Income. 
Q 1 B 1 477 3050 Fax 01727 810505 
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PROPERTY / OUTDOORS 


T his weekend is 
the last sensible 
chance to enjoy 
half-hardy plants 
outdoors in the 
UK. To save them from the 
frost, you should bring them 
indoors, however mild the 
weather seems. Changes are 
very sharp and the old rale 
of thumb has always under- 
lined October 14 as the date 
beyond which tender plants 
are no longer safe in the 
Home Counties. 

If it is now mild at night 
for another three weeks, 
count yourself lucky, not 
prudent The heavy and wel- 
come rain has also made the 
planting of bulbs easier. It 
was no fun last month when 
the ground was like a brick, 
but now the trowel goes in 
smoothly and it is a quick 
job to plant 100 crocuses or 
100 scillas for their blue 
dowers nest spring. 

The great experts like to 
write as if 100 is as much as 
you will need. The revered 
Graham Thomas, one of the 
UK’s greatest piantsmen. 
describes how he began with 
about 70 corns of the mauve- 
flowering Crocus tommasixd- 
anus and soon ended up 
with several thousand on his 
sandy soil in Surrey. On my 
stony soil. I began with 300 
and have reached Thomas’ 
starting point after three 
declining years. There are 
only 70 left and you cannot 
blame my mowing or main- 
tenance because the planted 
areas are left alone as I wait 
for this supposedly rampant 
crocus to start ramping. 

Experts such as Tho mas 
clearly never had squirrels. 
Indeed, they are not the 
authorities to whom I would 
turn for the only advice on 
rooting out wildlife. The 
obvious methods should be 
familiar to you by now. 
although I have not yet tried 
hounds. 

The squirrels decimate the 
crocus and the mice take the 
remains. Fortunately, they 
leave alone my smaller 
forms of narcissus, which 
are the great successes of 
the past five years' attempts 
to add variety without multi- 
plying labour and expense. 
Right now, you could do far 
worse than plant Narcissus 
Jack Snipe, Tete-a-Tete and 
the remarkable February 
Gold wherever you want 
early spring bedding. 

Tulips are, the more con- 
ventional choice, but most of 
them die out in gardens after 
one or two years and 1 have 



Gardening 

Deadline for 
tender plants 

But Robin Lane Fox finds some comfort in bulbs 


started to object to the 
extravagance of importing 
these flowers for a fortnight 
at such a price. The small 
narcissi live and multiply in 
the son There is no need to 
lift them and I now fit the 
summer bedding plants 
round their dying leaves in 
late May. These leaves can 
be knotted and by mid-June 
can be removed entirely. The 
earlier the narcissus, the 
easier it is to have two sea- 
sons by following on with 

Summer annuala 

I mpatient gardeners and 
high financiers at week- 
ends like to talk of 
“plastering their bor- 
ders with thousands of 
bulbs". It is subtler to space 
out smallish groups down 
the length and middles of 
the bed, allowing them to 
multiply with time. About 
200-300 go a long way in 
groups of 3) and I much pre- 
fer the effect of clumps 
against bare earth. 

An alternative is to opt for 
the Sissinghurst spring 
effect and min up all sorts of 
varieties Into intensive 
groups, prolonging the sea- 
son from March until late 


May. The gardeners have 
perfected thin art in what 
began as Harold Nicolson’s 
personal garden beneath the 
bleached trees at Sissing- 
hurst and has become one of 
the spring mainstays for 
thousands of visitors. 

FritiHaries, species tulips, 
small jonquils and dogs 
tooth violets are jumbled up 
together in small rectangu- 
lar beds, which could easily 
be copied to bring a touch of 
the foreground of a great 
Italian painting to a paved 
London garden. Leave a few 
rectangles of good soil 
unpaved and imitate the Prl- 
mavera with a jumble of pre- 
selected candidates for 
springtime. 

Picking and mixing also 
apply beautifully to tulips. 
The growers' mixtures are a 
poor and unpredictable lot 
It is better to buy four or 
five varieties you like and 
then mix them up in the 
wheelbarrow before planting 
your pre-selected rainbow 
for the future. There is still 
time to choose tulips and 
wait until early next month 
to plant them. Last year, I 
mixed up the striped Mari- 
lyn. the lovely yellow Sweet 


Harmony and China Pink 
with touches of the marble- 
white Carrara. They kept up 
a good show, sometimes 
coinciding, sometimes pick- 
ing up the challenge In the 
relay during that wonder- 
fully clear and dry spring. 

If I have hives of Graham 
Thomas-style multiplication, 
they rest with the hardy 
small anemones. Squirrels 
seem to ignore them and 
they like the dry soil which 
the climate is giving them in 
the 1990s. My favourite 
among the cheap options is 
Anemone Blanda Blue, 
although the mixture of 
blue, pink and white run it a 
close second. The s mall 
tubers are easy and quick to 
plant, but I value the expert 
advice to soak them in cold 
water for at least 24 hours 
before planting. - 

Soaking seems to increase 
the proportion which then 
show leaves and flowers at 
ground level in late March. 
On dry soils, they really do 
spread and remind you that 
it is not only the experts of 
the older generation who 
could harness nature and 
end up with carpets of flow- 
ers with such apparent ease. 


London Life 

For Lord’s and love 


nests 


Gerald C a dogan reflects on St John’s Wood’s sporting life 


I t must be the oldest 
and most central of 
London's leafy sub- 
urbs. Unlike Hamp- 
stead or Chelsea, St John’s 
Wood In NWS, with a small 
part in NW6, did not begin 
as a village waiting far the 
metropolis to engulf it 
It grew from the early 
1800s as a series of planned 
developments of pretty stuc- 
coed villas with large gar- 
dens and Georgian Gothic 
cottages om6es, in the area 
north of Regent’s Park 
between Maida Vale and 
Primrose win. and south of 
KUburn and South Hamp- 
stead. 

The cottages are in the 
delightful light style of John 
Nash’s cottages round 
Regent's Park - as in Park 
Village East and West near 
the ZOO - and main tain his 

theme of rus in mix. 

Even though the hand- 
some church (with good 
monuments) at the end of 
the high street arrived in 
1814 to bring faith and 
morality, St John’s Wood 
was, say the stories, a place 
for love nests and one's mis- 
tress. Across the road from 
the church. Lord’s began 
that same year, when 
Thomas Lord (1757-1832) 
moved the pitch an which 
the Marylebone Cricket 
Club played from Dorset 
Square in Marylebone to its 
present site. 

Behind Lord's, there is an 
area of small streets, some 
still winding lanes just as 
they were in the 18th cen- 
tury. Even St John's Wood 
High street, the heart of the 
village and its centre for 
shopping, is narrow (and 
fiendish to drive through). 

By the 1880s, many artists 
lived here, as blue plaques 
on the walls commemorate. 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
the painter, made sure all 
knew his house in Grove 
End Road. The gate piers 
have a relief colophon in 
plaster of the interwlned 
letters ATL. 

Theatrical director Frith 
Banbury, who has lived in 
St John's Wood for 85 years, 
remembers that, when be 





ile 27 Norfolk Road, the price is £2.75m 


was a boy at 6 Greville 
Place, the president of the 
Royal Academy was across 
the road, and a sculptor 
next door. 

He also pointed out where 
Phil May had a studio. 
“Alan Bates is over there," 
he waved, and “Bernard 
Miles started the Mermaid 
Theatre here. He put up a 
tent in the garden, and 
Flagstad sang Dido and 
Aeneas." 

In the 1930s, and again in 
the 1960s to 1980s. apart- 
ment blocks appeared on 
the larger roads in St John's 
Wood. The most handsome 
is probably Stockleigh Hall 
on Prince Albert Road, a 
1930s Art Deco-ish design. 
Avenue Road has big 20th 
centurv villas which would 


suit the smart suburbs of 
any US city, but even here 
and at Maida Vale a few of 
the old houses survive. 

Between Avenue Road 
and the high street is a 
large tract of postwar coun- 
cil housing. “Despite the 
huge discrepancy in 
incomes, the social mix 
works harmoniously," says 
Banbury. He believes it is 
because the estate is well 

maintained. 

But St John's Wood has 
always been a social mfat, 
ever since it became a nest- 
ing ground for mistresses. 
In the 1930s, it received 
many refugees from central 
Europe, resulting in syna- 
gogues and a still strong 
tradition of cakes and 
sweetmeats in the high 


street The Americans have 
the American School, Japa- 
nese are chauffeured to the 
City. investment buyers 
of flats come from the Con- 
tinent and south-east Asia. 

As for the many Arabs, 
-they always follow where 
the Jews live", says Patricia 
Greenstone of John D Wood. 
“The two . go weR together. 
It happened up in Hamp- 
stead in the 1970s." 

Flats in the best blocks 
sell well, and houses are 
always in demand. Neville 
Casingena of Goldschmidt & 
Howland says, “few enter 
the market There is never a 
glut.” ‘ r . 

The high street remains 
the focus of St John’s Wood. 
“I love it," sayk : another 
long-time resident,; play- 
wright Christopher ^ Taylor. 
“But you have every oppor- 
tunity there to spend an 
awful lot of money." : 

He also enjoys walking to 
the West End in 25 minutes 
“through a beautiftil park". 

Villas are not cheap. Kerr- 
Gilchrist and John D Wood 
are selling 27 Norfolk Road 
for £2. 75m (the house is 
enfranchiseable), while 46 
Abbey Road was recently 
sold freehold by the Eyre 
estate through Cluttons 
Daniel Smith for £775,000 
(after sealed bids)- when 
needing a complete over- 
haul 

The same agent offers the 
semi-detached 44 'Acacia 
Road for gi -gm- and John D 
Wood a large semi-detached 
house in Carlton Hill for 
£L875m. Bargets offers a 
comer house at Carlton Hill 
and Abbey Road for £L85m, 
and a detached villa in Clif- 
ton Hffl for £1.65m.- 

A terrace house in Alma 
Square, with direct access 
to the communal' gardens, 
costs £995,000 from Wink-, 
worth, and a large ground 
floor flat in Stockleigh Hall 
on' Prince Albert Road 
£330,000. 

m Bargets, 0171-403 9494; 
Cluttons Daniel Smith. 
0171-483 2972: Kerr-Gilckrist, 
0171-431 0003; Wmleworth, 
0171-586 7001; John D Wood. 
0171-722 5556. 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Langley -Taylor 


Wester Ross 

Ullapool 26 miles (Distances Approx.) 
Inverness 62 miles 



A magnificent west coast sporting estate 
of splendour and beauty 

Classical Highland Laird's house with outstanding gardens 
Spectacular deer forest averaging 17 slags and 26 hinds 
Salmon and sea trout fishing on the Duudomiell River 
Two Cottages and further let dwelling houses 
Two lei farms 

ABOUT 33.500 ACRES ( 13.557 HECTARES) IN ALL 
For Sale Privately as a whole 
Joint Agents:- Langley-Taylor. Edndwgb 
Tel: 0131 230 OS76, Rue 0131-220 0580 
and Knight Frank, Edinburgh 
Td: 0131-225 8171 Fax: 0131 225 4151 


Holland Villas Road, W 14 


Large 3 /« detached, freehold, comer house. 

Presently 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Large potential entertaining area- Site for 
garage. Private garden in a quiet tree 
lined street Needs refurbishment 
Potential, additional floor. 

Total approx. 4,000 sq. ft 
For sale. £2,950,000. 

Tel: 0171 603 6480 


10 Great SfJiut Street 
E^r.b'ur^h EII3 TTS 


Teh 0131-220 0576 


CADOGAN PLACE, SW1 
& Cadogan Lane 

A rare opportunity to acquire a substantial Grade II listed house 
overlooking private gardens for modernisation to create a superb 
residence benefiting from 5 bedrooms, 4 receptions, and a lift, 
together with staff accommodation and garaging in the Mews bouse 
at the rear. Planning and listed building consents available. 


FREEHOLD AVAILABLE 


Hamptons 


0171 584 2044 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 



0171 581 


i 
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ENJOY THE CHELSEA LIFE 


The apartments a Chelae* Village are nearing cnmpleikm. Set within the world bones 
Bounds oT Chelsea Football Club die apartments win enjoy the benefits of tbe brand new 
complex at Chelsea Village including ■ 160 bed heed with bumesa/coofereoce facilities and 
a choice or 4 quality restaurants offering a wide range or cuisine*, fa addition a prestigloas 
health and fitness dub* will be coosmiacd at a later date. 

CMsea Village is set off the Fulham Read. ooe of London's most fcsWonable Bid desirable 
residential anas with a mnfaiturfg of shops, boutiques, reatamanu sod bars in b oth the Fnlhflm 
Road and Kings Road. Fnlham Broadway Underground Station is within 350 metres. 

The ore bedroom apamDcaahjre been finiabed to the highest *p«ificUK« snd benefh from 

a prime central locaksi wiih an off-road position, esrace security and NHBC Warranty. Secure 
paiidng is also available. 

Prick from £1604XW - £225,000 
Penthouse £625,000 

SauaOmxOvBi 

11AM-7M «IX»«*XMD1WM*SW ™®» 

471 FemAM RttkO, Lwoow SVW lunuanc hajh oxresl 

0171 385 2496 


ONSLOW SQUARE. SW7 
An impecably modernised lateral 3 
bedroom flat U733 sq. ft) an (be 
second floor; facing sotdh over this 
lovely private garden square. Drawing 
Room. Dining Room. 3 Bedrooms, 2 
En- Suite Bat hro oms. Separate Shower 
Room, Kjtehok, Lift, Communal 
Heating. 2 separate basement storage 
rooms, caretaker, 
alarm, use of square gardens 
with irauia exam. 

XL25M80 
Subject to Contract 
Lease : 103 years 

CHELSEA, LONDON, SW3 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Currently arranged as four audios & 
four 1 bedroom fiats. Estimate rental 
£1 16,000 pj. 

(1 Oil let for 1-3 yean) 

Price : EL1S5JW0 

Tel: 0171 581 2216 


MASKELLS 


earck 



LondonbNn. I Sjpeddo 
S e wh Comp^ 

LET US SEARCH FOR YOU 

Ti± +44 (0)171 138 1066 
-Fax: +4409 171-830 1077 


HoncScwdi (London) Ltd; 

Knicfatafcridge SW3 



Ecdeston Street, 5W2 

A good bad? hove af ap pn nin ntely 
3580 sq ft whh the mrare beoeffia of a 
garage and elf street parking for 2 care 
Erckaten Street If located on the Saudi 
ride af Cbctfer Square fa the heart of 

Bdgraria. 

7 Bedrooms. 3 B a th rooms. thawing Roam. 
Dining Roam. Suing Roam. 2 Kitchen. 
B ttuuu HdL Landry. Garage, Off So*® 
luting tor 2 Cm. Garden 
£1475400 Subject to Coatna 
78 Tear Lease 

Apply: 59 Cadopn Street, 

Laudas SW3 2QJ 
Telephone 8171 581 5881 


RENTALS 


BLOOMSBURY WC1 

Selection of luxury furnished 
I & 2 bed flats in Georgian conversion 
overlooking Mecklenbtngfa Sq. 
From £340 pw. 

CITY 

Selection of luxury one bed. 
famished flaa close to Bank 
and St Paul* Underground. 

From £250 pw. 

td 0171 250 1012 

l?a*l XT JOHN XT LONDON KIN 4AM 

ax 0171 250 1015 


COUNTRY 

PROPERTY 


Idyllic Bucks 
Cottage 



fa Wbcini Underwood, one of die 
most attractive ex -estate villages 
within easy read of l«vtna, fully 
refurbished, 2 receps. cloakroom, 

2 double bedrooms, 3rd bedroom 
co n vert e d to study /sitting room, 4th 
bedroom conv e ned to farin'gen t 
bathroom, very light and comfortable 
accommodation far a couple plus 
guests, open fires, sumy secluded 
garden, b eaut i f ul views and walks, 
lanitnn 45 mhcai ippKUL, 
Gabon Line ox far. 

Offers around £210000 
TeL- 01844 237448 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 

94 boos at fine maHy broad leaf 
woodland in axedkant location 
between PefersfleW and 
Portsmouth; high amenity 
recreational and commorcla) 

Sal with full sporting awl 
sing lights in estate setting. 
Quids £105-110,000 
Tel: Ian Judd and Partner* 
01489888422 
Fax: 01489 896869 . 




Lacatd in ibr heart rf afar Cpmrr m aha 
Aral apprfeduenet^ 2 miles from 
BenalSi George's GotfUats 
An E m e yauu d Town Hone with 
Earlier Ongen rare juuviiEug Sa bu . —n wl 

ni r rlfairtm jnanqg ft 

Staff or Gm Wmj 

HISTORIC CINQUE FORT 
OF SANDWICH 

Cnaertmry 12 mile*. Charnel Took! 
Terminal IS roSeo. Dover 12 mfla. 



Cotehrook Surrock Sl Co. 

19 Marta Sum. Sandwic h . Kan 
CT13 9DA Tdcpironr: 0I3O4 617197 


Bern/ Bros & Holmes 


AVAILABLE ON 
LONG LEASE 

■on East Northampton Estate 
Tbe Manor Moose (7 bed), 
outbuildings and grounds 
extending to 2'k acres 
with river frontage. 
Village location. Good links 
to motorways and ntIL 
S tamf ord 5 miles, 
Peterborough 15 miles. 
Berry Bros St Holmes 
Tel: 01536 412464 
(office hours: Mon-Fri 830am - 5pm) 


Rnr^inari.tni tCo.ic, Ki rt./r:n:i 

i : j t i -i i : 


WEST SUSSEX 

Near Quchester 
Ap tam aque period cortege in 
amure JBdiaied gates. 

Euuuiflft lobby, drawing room, dkimg 
room, titehenfaeakfea roam. 3 
bedrooms, en mile bathroom, 2nd 
badmnrn. sep wc. Summer house. 
Mum secluded gardens with pared 
leaaoe ad tiw with pood 
and secret walks. Off road parting. 
About 025 acres 

LONDON OFFICE: 0171 408 1010 
ARUNDEL OFFICE: 01903 882213 


River Tweed 
Salmon fishing for sale 

lip to one (hint partnership 
Available 5yr average 

100 fish p4.2& rod beat hi 
Scottish boarders between Kdso 


& 


can: 


Richard Fairdoush 
01529460968^ 


U 




F1M 


WOODLANDS FOR SALE 

An ideal CGT Reinvestment Refief qualifying 
forest. Dyfed, Wales - 48.6 ha 

Predominantly Sitka spruce, planted in the 1960s 
with a substantia) volume ready for harvesting. 
Further areas maturing over the next decade. 
Offers in the region of £210,000 

Shropshire -Asa Whole or in Two Lots 
A substantial woodland with Sporting Rights. 
Predominantly mixed broadleaves with a conifer 
nurse crop and areas of mature timber. 

Lot 1 - 44J, ha - Offers in excess of £100,000 ' 
Lot 2 - 36.4 ha - Offers in-excess of £95,000 


I OKI Sl R\ IM KSTMl \T MAN \(,I Ml NT 

Ololu' Ham. (.mat Uarrin^r-'n. Burl. :>•.!. (Km. <)\|N 41 S 
TO: 01451 844 655 fax: 07457 844 509 fim3fimItd.co.uk 


CLUTTONS 


i.AnAc’i N)il![.' 


WEST SUSSEX 

Near Chichester 
Chichester 7 miles. Portsmouth 8 raiks. London 75 



ttevelop,nCT “ rfSnusw barn* 

2JQQ aqJL of accommodation iododiiK 
5 bedrooms. 3 baftrooms. Bring rbwnT 

kitchen/breakfagt room, utility, RJiHerr/uladT - 

Walled garden. ’• - - 

Price G aide £3664)06 
Joint Agents: Stride & Son 01243 782626 ' 
LONDON OFFICE: 0171 408 1010 
ROMSEY OFFICE: 01794 522670 ’ 


Co, Wertbid 
'Riwaview', Bundody 
For AUCTION 
THURSDAY30tfi OCTOBER 
Trf not cold MmbnO 

By Dhwsiora Rep*. 

Mo). Geo, FJX Macro decM . 

Hue Period He». an c-. 2 mwa.Srt in 

man periem e^oybig 1 
■*P*riJ viewj ever lorn md countryside. 
■Ri’rorricw' ofiem bright well proportioned 
family axansnodaina md *H vritljtn e*«y 
waWng finance rf town i ad lecd 
mw a hic *. iiatber denOs or . 
a ppwmiii ci B to rica coma: ' 

WARREN ESTATES 

82 . Mrfn Street Gorey Ol IMM 
TH: 353 5510211 " 


NORTH NORFOLK 

Nesting w A© Ciavtt VUky 
between fldt and tUafaney 
a tine . 

COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 RroqafeB.sfi Bedrooms. 

3 Bathroomi. Beautiful partly • 

waDed grounds of about ' 

TWO ACRES 
GUIDE TOiCE £5254)00 
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A vintage port tasting Is 
particularly difficult to 
organise. And who 
would lave thought 
that a pop sock would have been 
so useful? 

Even one bottle of vintage 
port, so matter what the port 
shippers say, Is quite a business 
to open and decant. In some 
cases, you have to chip yonr way 
through a wax seal over the 
oork. In every case, yon have to 
stand the bottle upright for 
hours to settle a thick sediment 
off which you must pour the 
dear wine very gently, monitor- 
ing the operation through the 
darkest glass ima g iiiji fr )*. 

One day last May, Tim Stanley- ' 
Clarke was charged with organ- 
ising a blind tasting of all the 
most important vintage ports oT 
the vintages 1980. 1982. 2983 and 
1995 - totalling 37 in aU. 

One of the most practised port 
tasters in the wine trade, he 
knew that bis wife’s nylon 
hosiery, stretched over a funnel, 
would make an Ideal filter. Even 
thus armed, he had to allow sev- 


Do not settle for any port in a storm 

Jancis Robinson uncorks a few surprises as she assesses the vintages of the 1980s 


eral hours for the operation. 

Bis work was increased by 
continual requests that b ack -up 
bottles of disappointing wines be 
opened and painstakingly de- 
canted. The tasters, who 
included some of the key mem- 
bers of what Is still called the 
port wine trade, were keen to 
give each wine the benefit of 
every doubt 

The most surprising thing 
about this possibly over- 
ambitions tasting was how well 
the 1880s showed and how disap- 
pointing were the 1985s. With 
just one exception, the particu- 
larly impressive Fonseca (£390 a 
case at Farr Vintners of London 
SWi). the 1985s looked at least 
as old as the 1983s and seemed 
much less vigorous. The 1 935 $ 
seemed to be evolving too fast to 
make a classic vintage. They 


were slightly formless, hot, alco- 
holic and occasionally disturb- 
ingly volatile wines. 

The two usual stars. Taylor 
and Graham, were both rather 
odd. for different reasons. For 
the moment, the Taylor was dis- 
playing little Inside Us impres- 
sive framework, while our sam- 
ple of Graham was dangerously 
vinegary. Churchill and Smith 
Woodhouse, much less revered 
names, showed relatively well. 

After the tasting I watched 
Paul Symington of the company 
which produces Graham, Dow, 
Warre, Smith Woodhouse, 
Quarles Harris and Gould Camp- 
bell ports, biting bis nails as he 
compared his tasting notes with 
the crib sheet. Was he. I won- 
dered, as struck as I was by how 
well, especially in 1983, all his 
lesser shippers did in compari- 



son with the hea vy weights? 

He was and, most importantly 
for him. among the 1983s he 
turned out to be as unimpressed 
as 1 was by Taylor and Fonseca, 
both produced by the the Sym- 
ingtons' chief rivals. 

We were broadly in agreement 
that the most impressive 1983s, 
in a fine line-up of ports with an 


exciting future, were Gould 
Campbell, Quarles Harris. Smith 
Woodhouse (about £20 at Odd- 
bins and Bottoms Up) and Warn 
(about £24 at Bottoms I’p and 
Wine Rack). 

The two 1982s were no better 
than expected from this not- 
widely-deelared vintage, the 
Quinta do Noval being particn- 
larty disappointing and already 
turning brown. 

The lSSOs were a different 
story altogether, however. This 
vintage, written off by several 
influential merchants incensed 
by the fact that they initially 
cost more than the 1977s. seems 
to have been much underrated. 
And since today they cost mark- 
edly less than either the 1983s or 
1985s, they are probably some of 
the best buys. 

The colours were very variable 


but the best 1980s still had a 
lovely deep, bright purplish col- 
our boding well for their fUtnre 
with a fine, well-balanced com- 
plement of the essential compo- 
nents of alcohol, sweetness, tan- 
nin and acid. 

Most notable were Quarles 
Harris (intense cassis). Gould 
Campbell (prunes and cumin) 
and a sednetive but more 
evolved Smith Woodhouse. 
Among the 1980s, some of the 
big names also performed quite 
well. Graham and Dow (about 
£30 at Bottoms Up) in particular, 
but we had particularly disap- 
pointing samples of Fonseca and 
Niepoort 1980. 

These wines can be found in 
the auction rooms and on wine 
brokers’ lists for far less than 
the much-touted 1994s, yet they 
could be drunk with pleasure 


this Christmas rather than hav- 
ing to be stored for decades. 

Corney & Barrow of London 
EC1 (0171-251 4051) usually has 
a better collection of odd bottles 
of vintage port than most The 
braking division lias been offer- 
ing bottles of the delicious Gould 
Campbell 1983 for just £14 each, 
Dow 1980 for £28 each and Smith 
Woodhouse 1980 for £165 a dozen 
(all ex-VAT). 

Wilkinson Vintners of London 
Ni9 (0171-272 1982) scores highly 
on both range and value for vin- 
tage port and have been listing 
Smith Woodhouse 1980 at £155 a 
case (even though there were 
only six bottles!), and Graham 
1980 and Dow 1980 at £225 and 
£220 a case respectively. 

In general, however, the bro- 
kers are more likely to sell the 
big names - Fonseca, Taylor, 
Graham, Dow, Warre and Quinta 
do Noval - thaw the lesser ship- 
pers which did so well in our 
tasting. The vintage port market 
is as absurdly, dementedly fash- 
ion conscious as that for red bor- 
deaux. 


W ord has it 
that British 
home cooks 
are taking 
meatballs 
seriously this autumn. 

As the UK's Indian sum- 
mer seems to be over, totter- 
ing towers of food piled high 
on dinner party plates - 
almost as perilous as stiletto 
heels - are giving way to 
earthier considerations. Mini 
cushions of bubble and 
squeak, polenta or moulded 
rice, surmounted by neatly 
filleted protein, artily 
wreathed with wisps of sal- 
ading. a few anorexic beans 
or token shreds of roots, do 
not accord with the domestic 
virtues of comfort and car- 
ing when the temperature 
begins to fall. 

Besides, now that such 
high-rise cheffy creations are 
aped on every page of every 
supermarket magazine, can 
it really be called trendy to 
serve them? 

The choice of meatballs is 
interesting. Meatballs mean 
mince, a word not without 
dire connotations in recent 
years, conjuring images of 
mechanically recovered 
meat from intensively raised 
dairy cattle, extruded into 
burgers and pies. 

Yet the case in favour of 
choosing meatballs Is logi- 
cal. War of a sort has been 
waged for some time 
between convinced omni- 
vores and vegetarians. Some 
of the latter seem to regard 
themselves as the sole pos- 
sessors of the high moral 
ground. As result, a carnivo- 
rous backlash has been 
mounted. 

Omnivores point out that 
only the affluent can afford 
to pick and choose what 
they will or will not eat. 
And. they argue, if one is 
going to eat any meat at alL 
tbe only honourable, “green” 
thing to do must be to eat 
every part of any beast 
slaughtered - not just. say. a 
dainty slice of lily white 
chicken breast but also the 
liver, cockscomb, gizzards 
and feet. 

Rubbing provocative 
taunts still further into vege- 
tarian wounds, offal and 
bony extremities were 
declared fashionable. Recent 
winters witnessed the rise 
on chic menus of pig trotters 
and cheeks, oxtail and mar- 
row bones, lamb shanks, 
chicken wings, dock gizzards 
and goose necks. 

Now tbe relentless foodie 
spotlight is shifting to 
scraggy forequarters, the 
cheap, tough cuts of meat 
that call for particular skill 
and imagination to render 
them tender and speed the 
time needed to cook them. 

Chopping snch meats to a 
ha<h and rolling them into 
patties is a classic solution, 
and resourceful cooks bave 
traditionally taken pride in 
demonstrating just bow deli- 
cious and varied such frugal 
confections can be. Meat- 
balls were once a universal 
symbol of stylish economy. 
And it is to that golden age 
that this season’s new-wave 
meatball cookery aspires. 
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Retro is all the rage 

Philippa Davenport applauds dishes that challenge the resourceful cook 


Which brings me to the 
single most important and 
encouraging trend to emerge 
on the British food scene for 
years - a growing Interest in 
sourcing good quality ingre- 
dients. This is the silver lin- 
ing of salmonella, listeria, 
e-coli and BSE thunder 
clouds. It is a trend that 
looks set to gather momen- 
tum. 

For some time, a handful 
of restaurants has been 
happy to announce on 
menus the provenance of 
specific ingredients, just as 
specialist food shops will- 
ingly give customers 
detailed information about 
the foods they stock. 

There is a move afoot to 
follow suit on the dinner 
party circuit Table talk has 
long included the passing-on 
of recipes for dishes enjoyed 
during a meal. Now conver- 
sation is just as likely to 
concern the ingredients 
themselves — the breed of 
beef, the variety of potato, 
the grower’s name and that 
of the supplier. 

Quite right, too. Decent 
meat is a key element in 
good meatball cookery. 
Without it the labours of the 
cook are of little avail, the 
results all but damned. 
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THAI PORK RISSOLES 
WITH LIME LEAVES, 
CHILLIES AND MINT 
( serves 3, or 2 very greedy 
people) 

This scrumptious recipe is 
from Nigel Slater. His latest 
best-yet book, Real Cooking 
(Michael Joseph £18.99), is 
out now. 

12% fatty bacon (such as 
pancetta); 4 spring onions, 
roughly chopped; 8 large 
lime leaves; a knob of gin- 
ger about the size of your 
thumb, grated; a large, hot 
chilli, chopped; 4 garlic 
cloves, chopped; abont 12 
mint leaves; 450g minced 
pork; a little oil for frying. 

For the dipping sauce: 5 
tablespoons rice vinegar; 4 
tablespoons sugar; l table- 
spoon soy sauce; a small red 
cfailli, seeded and finely 
chopped; a small handful of 
coriander leaves, chopped. 

Mince the fat bacon. This 
is easiest done in a food pro- 
cessor, although it will actu- 
ally be very finely chopped 
rather than minced. At a 
push, you could chop it to a 
mush by hand - but rather 
you than me. While the 
bacon is still in the proces- 
sor. throw in the spring 
onions, lime leaves (minus 
any tough stems), the gin- 
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ger. chilli, garlic and mint 
Season generously with 
black pepper and salt. Whizz 
until the aromatics and 
spices are finely incorpo- 
rated Into tbe bacon. 

Mix with the minced pork 
and set aside in the cool 
while the mixture stiffens 
and tbe aromatics flavour 
the meat. 

For the dipping sauce, 
bring the vinegar and sugar 
to the boil in a small sauce- 
pan and continue boiling till 
it turns sticky - a bit like 

Dunk each 
hot, citrus- 
scented 
burger into 
the dip as 
you eat 

thin, golden syrup. Remove 
from the heat, stir in the 
soy. Cool, then add the chilli 
and coriander leaves. 

Get a little oil hot in a pan 
- it doesn't really matter 
what sort, just enough to 
cover the bottom in a shal- 
low layer. Shape the sea- 
soned pork into about 12 
little patties, burgers if you 
like, and drop them, half a 
dozen at a time, into the hot 
fat. 

Fry for a total of 10 min- 
utes over low heat, turning 
once or twice. They should 
be cooked right through (test 
one by breaking it open: it 
should be light brown, not 
pink inside) and the surface 


should be reddy-brown and 
glisteniDg slightly with 
stickiness from tbe bacon 
fat 

Eat immediately with the 
dipping sauce, dunking each 
hot, citrus-scented burger 
into the dip as you eat. 

LAMB MEATBALLS WITH 

BASIL AND AUBERGINE 
(serves 6) 

This one is mine. Lamb aro- 
ma Used with a sort of pesto. 
The aubergine is barely evi- 
dent in the end result, but 
its presence ensures tbe 
meatballs are moist and 
light 

750g neck fillet of lamb 
(trimmed weight); l small- 
ish aubergine (about 250g); 
1 smallish onion; 2 small 
garlic cloves; a generous 
posy of basil; 40g Parmigi- 
ano cheese; 2 tablespoons 
pine-nnt kernels, lightly 
toasted in a dry frying pan; 
a modicum of flour for dust- 
ing; virgin olive oil and 
unsalted butter for cooking. 

Peel and cube the auber- 
gine: chop the onion quite 
small Heat 2 tablespoons oil 
in a well-seasoned or non- 
stick pan large enough to 
take both vegetables in a 
single layer. 

Stir-fry the a u bergine 
briefly. Add the onion and 
continue cooking very gently 
until both vegetables are soft 
and tender. Do not let them 
scorch or brown, but resist 
adding more oil to tbe pan. 

Stir often - or you may 
find it best to use a heat 
retardant mat, cover the pan 
and let the contents sweat 
until done. 


Pulse-chop the softened 
vegetables in a food proces- 
sor until reduced to a semi- 
mush- 

Turo the mixture out into 
a bowl. Grate and stir in the 
Parmigiano. season with lots 
of black pepper and the gar- 
lic crushed to a pulp with = 
teaspoon sail. When tbe mix- 
ture is cool, add 3 ,- r4 table- 
spoons torn basil leaves. 

Cut tbe lamb into chunks 
and chop it in tbe food pro- 
cessor until reduced to a 
semi-paste. Transfer it to a 
large bowl. 

When the aubergine pesto 
is cold, beat it in to the lamb 
with a wooden spoon, mix- 
ing everything thoroughly. 
Cover and chill for at least 
an hour, preferably longer, 
to give tbe flavourings a 
chance to blend. 

When ready to cook, roll 
and shape the mixture with 
your bands into 24 large gob- 
stoppers. Push a trio or more 
of toasted pine-nuts into the 
centre of each and dust very 
lightly with flour. 

Shallow fry. in batches if 
necessary, in a mixture of 
hot oil and butter over medi- 
um-low beat for about eight 
minutes, rolling the meat- 
balls round the pan to bur- 
nish tbe outsides of ail of 
them evenly. 

Eat as soon as cooked, 
preferably with pasta spirals 
tossed in tbe buttery pan 1 
juices, sprinkled with salt 
and a generous confetti of 
freshly torn basil leaves. 
Shredded and steamed Savoy 
cabbage, spinach, chard or 
green beans make a good 
vegetable accompaniment. 
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I am delighted to announce the first 
Financial Timas white truffle dinner, to 
be held at Le Gavroche, W1 on 
Saturday, November 15 at 7.30pm. 

White truffles are one of the world's 
greatest and rarest delicacies. Unique 
to the region around Alba in northern 
Italy, they are in season only from 
October to December and this year are 

anticipat e d to fetch approx £1,000 to 

£1,500 a kilo. 

The cost of the dinner is considerably 
less, £150 a person. This will include a 
five-course dinner, cooked by Michel 




Roux of Le Gavroche and Afeerico PenatJ, 
head chef at Harry's Bar, London. Six 
Barolo wines, back to the 1982 vintage, 
wSI accompany the meaL Service and 
VAT are included. 

The dinner Is limited to 00 places. To 
reserve you- table, please contact Le 
Gavroche directly on 0171-408 0881, 
0171-409 0939 (fax) quoting the Financial 
Times white truffle dinner. 

Nicholas Lander 
NEXT WEEK: Philippa Davenport with 
some more truffle treats and recipes and 
news of tastings around the UK. 


London Pubs 

Sawdust 

memories 

Giles MacDonogh samples a few 
pints of Young's finest 


I am not that old. really 
I'm not, but I can 
remember tbe days 
when the pub was 
divided into public and 
saloon bars. In the former, 
you roughed it on saw-dust, 
while in the latter you paid 
another penny a pint for tbe 
use of a smart carpet. 

They started breaking 
down the class divisions in 
Ihe 1960s. By the end of the 
1970s, the saloon bar had 
already become an endan- 
gered species. There cannot 
be many left 

It is almost true now that 
the pub has become a class- 
less society, regular pub-go- 
ers are united by their love 
of draught beer. In London 
these days, they are often 
odd-bails: students and 
people living alone or away 
from home; supported by a 
sociable crowd which drops 
in for a few jars after work 
before dispersing to far-flung 
comers of the great city. 

I was reminded of this last 
week, when I popped into 
one of London's last inner- 
city locals: the Lamb in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street What 
a motley crowd they were: 
doctors from one of the 
many hospitals nearby, pro- 
nouncing a hanging verdict 
on the academic credentials 
of psychiatrists; pimply stu- 
dents from the London Uni- 
versity halls of residence 
round the corner; musicians 
running down prominent 
performers; locals from the 
council estate; solicitors 
from their offices in the 
Grays Inn Road; and a cou- 
ple of bearded types I took 
for hospital porters, but who 
turned out to be soberly 
dressed. German tourists 
enjoying a quiet pint. 

The Lamb is part of a 
badly bombed Georgian ter- 
race. which used to lead up 
to the Foundling Hospital in 
Coram Fields. It was a mag- 
nificent building, where 
Handel's Messiah was per- 
formed in 1750. with the 
composer at the organ con- 
sole. The hospital was pulled 
doom in 1928, and only the 
gate lodges remain. Various 
old prints inside tbe pub 
i remind one of its splendour. 

Tbe interior of tbe Lamb is 
Victorian. The panelling is 
of the simplest sort, just 
rough planks, but there is 
plenty of good cut glass, and 
the original bar has been 
preserved complete with the 
“snob-screen”: little glass 
windows which may be 
closed or opened, whenever 
you want a word with the 
staff. One part of the pub. 
which now serves non-smok- 
ers, has all the makings of 


an Irish snug: a self-con- 
tained section with access to 
the bar - ideal for louche 
private business. 

Ail that might make for a 
jolly decent “heritage" pub, 
but the l-amh is not like that 
at all. There is nothing chi- 
chi here, maybe that was 
why it was so heartily rec- 
ommended to me by an expa- 
triate friend in Berlin. He 
thought it the essential Lon- 
don pub. 

That down-to-earth style is 
maintained by clutter: flags 
and trophies; memorabilia 
from the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company; a remarkable 
tableau dormant with jugs 
and feathers; a Concise 
Oxford Dictionary and a few’ 
other books, all framing 
some large colour prints of 
the Queen Mother pulling a 
pint There are photographs 
of stage and screen stars; 
and a musical element - a 
tribute to Handel perhaps - 
a polyphone, a big. clock- 
work musical box, operated 
by a perforated disc. There is 
no piped sound, and no slot 
machines. 


T he Lamb is a 
Youngs pub. and 
the draught beer - 
bitter, Special Win- 
ter Warmer and Dirty Dick's 
- is as good as you’d expect 
It also has a fine list of malt 
whiskies. Somewhere on the 
wall a board offered wines 
by the glass, but a hunch 
told me that it might be bet- 
ter to stick to beer. 

The food was extraordi- 
nary. As good a metaphor 
for what is happening to the 
UK as you will ever find: 
half-baked internationalism. 
Beyond mere normality in 
tbe form of fish and chips, 
“breaded" (which, like “bat- 
tered". is part of the new 
Americanised language of 
catering - who is doing the 
battering, pray?) scampi and 
sausages with “fries” (ditto), 
come the “basket” cases: 
spinach with feta cheese and 
prawn “brochettes” (skewers 
to you) seemed innocuous' 
enough. But then there was 
a culinary version of Jules 
Verne’s Around the World in 
80 Days; chicken satay. tem- 
pura. pakora. “hot mozza- 
melt” and “goujons"; gou- 
jons of everything you care 
to name (come on love, have 
the goujons, they’re really 
nice tonight). 

I suppose we could not 
Anglicise it really, there 
wouldn't be any takers for 
gudgeons: the wrong class of 
fish. 

■ The Lamb. 94 Lamb's Con- 
duit Street, London, WC1. 

Tel: 01 71-405 0713. 
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The baboon that 
fell to earth 



T here are a num- 
ber of hazards 
associated with 
travelling to 
Africa: snakes, 
mosquitoes, perhaps even 
insurrection. But on a recent 
trip to Botswana I encoun- 
tered something entirely 
new. Falling baboons. 

We flew from Johannes- 
burg to the magnificent Vic- 
toria Falls Hotel for a night, 
and then on to northern Bot- 
swana to what is probably 
the most remote safari camp 
in southern Africa. K wan do 
Lagoon Camp. 

This is a private conces- 
sion. once a hunting camp, 
set on 80km of the Kwando 
River. We are met at the air- 
strip and taken by double- 
decker raft, provisioned with 
champagne, tea and wafer- 
thin sandwiches, down river 
to the camp, a delightful trip 
of about half an hour. 

The Kwando. in common 
with the rivers which feed 
the Okavango Swamp to the 
south, flows quite clear over 
hippo pools, reed beds and 
water lilies. Elephants are 
never far away. 

Kingfishers and pygmy 
geese are around every cor- 
ner. and the hippos dive 
indignantly as the raft 
passes. Hippos have very 
short fuses. As the raft 
passes they surface again, 
outraged by the intrusion, 
reminding me of elderly gen- 
tlemen protesting vainly at 
football hooligans. 

Soon the raft pulls into a 
bywater, a lovely lagoon, 
where not far off two bull 
elephants are feeding in the 
shallows. Now we see a land- 
ing stage under some huge 
trees, and scattered tents, 
shaded by reed that ching , I 
have been to many safari 
camps, and this is one of the 
most beautiful. It is also one 
of the most peaceful. 

Utter tranquillity. But. of 
course. I have not yet 
encountered the falling 
baboons. Our tent is huge, 
with a shower attached, and 
the view from the front 
across the lagoon to the two 
bull elephant, still munching 


Running from a charging rhino, 
spying on wildebeest, finding an 
African hideaway. FT writers did 
it all. But only Justin Cartwright 
escaped death by baboon. He 
opens three pages on safaris with 
the story of his narrow squeak 


away on papyrus while knee 
deep in water, is soothing. 

Not too far away a herd of 
elephant is drinking. Ele- 
phants with young are 
always restless, and I can 
hear that warning noise, iifa» 
someone giving a short, 
inexpert blow on a bugle, as 
well as the rumble of more 
intimate communication. 

Time for a drink. I settle 
by the fire outside under 
giant African fig trees. Sud- 
denly. there Is a loud crack 
and something plummets to 
the ground not far from me. 
A large baboon lies dying. It 
is shocking and unheard o£ 

B aboons sleep in 
trees, so it can 
hardly have fallen 
from lack of exper- 
tise. Someone suggests that 
a snake may have bitten it 
earlier. But I, the main wit- 
ness, distinctly heard a 
branch break. 

The baboon is removed, 
and I try to forget the image 
of it breathing its last I pri- 
vately suspect that the sight 
of me drinking a large guava 
juice some 50ft below may 
have stirred a fatal envy. 1 
don't know; baboons are 
complex creatures. 

The rest of the stay is 
hardly less eventful. The 
unique advantage of a place 
Hire this is that you can go 
anywhere and do anything. 
One night we tracked a leop- 
ard and followed him for 
some time, a sighting of pre- 
cious rarity. Later we were 
to see two more. 

On the way back to camp 
from one encounter, we 
came across two large male 
lions roughing up an 
intruder, a young male. He 
ran off right through the 


middle of our camp. Other 
days we fished for barbel 
and bream from the raft, or 
walked, accompanied by 
expert guides. 

If you have been to Africa 
a few times, you tend to hear 
the same stories and expla- 
nations: In southern Africa, 
they are usually delivered in 
a rather hectoring manner, 
mixed with a lot of doubtful 
conservation lore. But at 
this camp, Neil Mostert and 
his brother, who was visiting 
from his permanent job with 
the Natal Parks Board, were 
extraordinary, both in the 
extent of their knowledge 
and their unassuming ways. 

Their ability to find lions, 
cheetah and leopards was 
uncanny. Kwando Lagoon is 
a new camp, and 1 think it 
will become more popular. 
Game parks are fine and 
many offer excellent camps, 
but necessarily you are con- 
fined at night. The life of the 
bush, however, goes on after 
dark; in Kwando you are 
only a sheet of canvas away 
from it. You quickly become 
used to the hippos chunter- 
ing away just below you, and 
even the noise of an ele- 
phant feeding, apparently 
right inside your shower. 
And you lose all sense of the 
outside world. 

One day Mostert told me 
of the disquiet he felt when 
he visited New York. So far 
as he was concerned, this 
was the real world and New 
York was some sort of aber- 
ration. I could easily see 
what he meant as 1 watched 
a pied kingfisher dive unerr- 
ingly for minnows, before a 
backdrop of elephants. There 
is almost no moment of the 
day when elephants are 
absent from view. They are 


to Botswana what yellow 
cabs are to Manhattan. 

One night, after we bad 
been fis hing on the raft, 
Mostert steered into an unfa. 
miliar lagoon. There, a din- 
ner had been set up, with 
storm lanterns strung in the 
trees, the cooks busy over a 
glowing barbecue. God was 
in his heaven and there was 
not a suicidal baboon in 
sight. 

■ Justin Cartwright trav- 
elled with Sabena (tel: 
0181-780 2270), via Brussels. 
Sabena has connecting flights 
in South Africa through its 
associates, Sabena Nation- 
wide. Kwando Lagoon camp 
($290 a night all in) is 
reached by charter from 
Johannesburg or Victoria 
Falls. TeL Kwando Wildlife 
Experience (JoTnag 27 11 880 
6138) or agents Art of Travel 
0171-7382038. 
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TRAVEL EXPERTS 
SINCE 1947 

Classic safaris and elegant hotels. 
Journeys, tailor-made for the discerning individual 
to Africa, the Indian Ocean and South America. 
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| CARRIER: your personal 
guide to Africa's 
most beautiful spots. 


JEDSONS 
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SAFARI CONSULTANTS 

For r:e best safaris in East ar.o 
Southern Africa, contact the professionals. 
Highly experienced in designing the perfect 
raiic'-rracie safari for you. 

Fully bonded. 

01787 228494 
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Carrier, with South African Airways. 

are delighted to bring you exclusive raflor- 
made holidays, luxuty safaris, private game 
reserves, and expert individual service. 
Call now for our breath-taking new brochure. 

CARRIER 
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01625 582006 
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Tanzania 


The wildebeest 



Michael J. Woods sees , one of nature’s great sights 



K asi Mato picked up 
a lump of buff gran- 
ite the size of half a 
brick and banged It 
repeatedly against the large 
boulder. The result was a 
remarkably resonant ring- 
ing. 

In Swahili, Kasi Moto actu- 
ally means hot work. And 
testing the resonance of a 
rock was very hot work. 

We were standing on one 
of the Morn kopjes, rounded 
granite fists punched 
through the crisp grey 
grasses which carpet the 
Serengeti to form green and 
ochre islands in the endless 
rolling plains. 

Below us wildebeest 
streamed past in parallel col- 
umns. thousands of weary 
feet kicking up the fine vol- 
canic ash in pale, choiring 
clouds that boiled around 
until, caught by the wind, it 
was whisked over their nod- 
ding heads to reveal line on 
line of blue-grey backs. AIL 
the while the wildebeest 
were lowing in a bovine way, 
a sound now synonymous 
with their migration. 

The migration is a compli- 
cated process, a remarkable 
natural wonder and the last 
of its kind to continue unin- 
terrupted. But. unlike a bird 
migration, these antelope do 
not move from one place to 
another and stay put until 
moving back later. 

Instead, they are forever 
nomadic, often chasing any 
localised shower which 
brings a brief flush of new 
growth to the parched and 
brittle grass. Nevertheless, 
there are defined moments 
which give an overall shape 
to what otherwise appear 
random movements. 

The wildebeest calve in 
late January and February 
but delay it if necessary, to 
fit in with the weather pat- 
tern of that particular year. 

For safety reasons this 
takes place on the short 
grass plains in the south of 
the Serengeti, where preda- 
tors can be spotted from a 
good distance. Slowly the 
a nimals move north, charing 
Showers until the long rains 
arrive at the end of March, 
by which time they will be 
in the central SerengetL 




Well fed, they rut in June 
and then split into two 
cohorts moving rapidly 
northwards and making 
their famous crossings of the 
Mara River. 

They mill around until the 
short rains begin In late 
October and then go south 
once more, to arrive in the 
southern Serengeti in time 
to calve. It was this calving I 
had come to see for the 
immense harvest is perfect 
for the Serengeti predators 
who feast while they can. 
Unlike the nomadic herbi- 
vore herds, their territories 
are fixed and, once the wil- 
debeest move on, the pick- 
ings are sparser. 

In spite of what some of 
the more fanciful travel bro- 
chures might imply, this 
does not mean that they sfan- 

We saw lions, 
plump as 
well-stuffed 
bolsters, 
lazing in the 
shade 

ply he in fun view cm the 
open plains ready to reach 
out a lazy paw and nail a 
passing meaL They still hide 
and finding them is a mi* , 
tore of field craft, local know- 
ledge and luck. As Kasi Moto 
so aptly put it: “We find 
whatever we can in the field. 
We have no appointments 
with the animals.’' 

But we did discover lions, 
plump as well-stuffed bol- . 
sters, lazing in the shade. 
Coalitions of males, their 
thick manes tangled with 
thorns, and often matted 
with .mud and blood, gener- 
ally lay together. Not far 
away, lionesses slumped in 
the long grasses surrounding 
pools of water, with sleepless 
cubs plaguing them. 

- With so much food avail- 
able, the- lions did little in 
the daytime but twitch their 
black-tipped tails. Cheetahs 
are more active during the 
day but far shyer, and it was 
only the patience of a three- 
hoar wait that enabled sev- 


eral fellow guests to watch a 
successful hunt 

Probably the most obvious 
predators, though, are. spot- 
ted hyenas. The second larg- 
est carnivore in Africa, they 
seem to pop up everywhere, 
loping across the infinite 
plains, every one apparently 
cm a mission. 

Late one mor ning , we 
found 20 at a waterhole - by 
far the most I have seen 
together at one time - but 
still only a part of their clan. 
Some stretched out in the 
reeds, others lay half in and 
half out of the water, their 
fur collecting even greater 
crusts, of black mini. . 

Two youngsters foraged 
under the dark and evil soup 
until one exhumed the. horns'' 
and a strip of ragged skin, 
which had once belonged to 
a wildebeest. Head held 
high, it trotted away with. . 
its prize, a prize so poor 
that no other well-fed 
hyaena even troubled to. 
challenge it. 

Towards the end of- my 
stay at Kusini Camp, in . the 
south-west Serengeti there 
was a feeling that the preda- 
tors’ party was over. As we 
stood on the Mord kopjbs 
and watched .European bee-' 
eaters, swifts and swallows 
flying north, it seemed as if ' 
all the natural world was on 
the move. 

I was here on thw cusp of 
the seasons. Tomorrow the-, 
herds would be gone; trek-' 
king north ' as they have 
done for iwiiiftm>ia: 

■ Michael Woods, travelled 
to Tanzania, with African 
Explorations, Hohoell Manor . 
Bam, Holtoell, rBttrford , :. 
Oxfordshire QXl$ 4JS. (Tel 
01993-822443X Bejtew to~Af u- 
sha frdm his local * airport 
with KLM (0990^750900), 
which has connections to 18 
carports m the Vk. 


at tkeNgorongoro .Critter and'. 
Mashado Kusini. Safari in 
the Serengeti. ms first and 
last nights- were spent at 
Ngare Sent Mosmtahi Lddgd,- 
an old German hunting lodge 
set m beautiful ground? and 
faxtied -between? and 
theatrpgrL Exairsfohs amh^ 
arranged-to Arusha Nettohdi 
Park andMaunt Menuy 
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Namibia 


On the fringe 
of the desert 

John Westbrooke enjoys a unique journey 


A gemsbok skitters through the water towards thirsty wDdebeest : the watethole at Okaukuejo is floodlit at night 


Jcjrvi 


Hideaways 

Just a little bit different 

J.D.F. Jones and Jules Cashford throw away the guide books for a trip to the Cape 


S ome people find that 
one week of game- 
watching is enough. 
It is wonderful, of 
course, but seven days of 
getting up before dawn and 
driving twice a day for hours 
over the rutted veld can 
induce fantasies of king-size 
mattresses and lazy morn- 
ings at the pool and, even, 
the smell of the sea. 

But it Is absurd to go to 
South Africa for one week. 
The solution is to plan a sec- 
ond somewhere totally dif- 
ferent from the glories of the 
Eastern Transvaal or the 
Kalahari, and the place to 
aim for is the Cape. (Bear in 
mind that the train journey, 
whether on the famous Blue 
Train or in the luxury old- 
style carriages of Rovos Rail, 
is a long slog unless you are 
a railway buff. Consider, 
instead, the easier option of 
a two-hour flight from 
Johannesburg to Cape 
Town.) 

The Cape Peninsula, as 
serious travellers must 
know, is simply one of the 
most beautiful places in the 
world. It has a highly devel- 
oped. sophisticated and rela- 
tively safe tourist industry. 
The trick is to decide where 
to stay. 

This Is not an article about 
recommended hotels - there 
are plenty of guides - so 
much as an explanation that 
there is a choice available. 
These days, there are three 
separate styles far the visi- 
tor hotels (starting at the 
top, with the Mount Nelson 
in Cape Town, which is 
absurdly expensive and has 
the cheek to charge in dol- 
lars); guest houses, which 
have become an excellent 
and thriving South African 
institution; and self-catering 
cottages or apartments. That 
is the choice. 

Here are three examples, 
chosen at random after 
recent visits: 

■ Hotels: Cape Town and 
the peninsula are stacked 
with hotels of every quality. 
But you may not want the 
crowds; you may want to be 
right on the sea - which is 
not as simple as it sounds. 


because most of these Cape 
hotels are separated from 
the beach by busy roads or 
even (on the Indian Ocean 
coast as far as Simons Town) 
by a railway line. 

Consider driving out of 
Cape Town for a couple of 
hours, across False Bay and 
over the stunning Hotten- 
tots-Holland mountains to 
the Over berg, past fashion- 
able Herman us and Onrus - 
formerly beautiful and 
remote retreats, now lost to 
commercial development - 
and on to Cape Agulhas, 
Africa’s southern tip, and on 
to Amiston. 

It Is a delightful fishing 
village, unspoilt, set between 
sand dunes, where a dozen 
tiny boats set out at dawn 
every day. Many of the 
houses are small and white 
and thatched, to match the 
original coloured fisher- 
men's homes. 

There are hidden caves 
and drives through the 

Turn left and 
you are 
astonished to 
find a colony 
of jackass 
penguins 

ostrich farms and, in the 
afternoon, the drama of the 
return of the Ashing boats 
from over the far horizon. 

More to the point, Arnfs- 
ton has an extremely good 
hotel, recently improved and 
extended, looking out on the 
ocean. Good restaurant, shel- 
tered pool where the swal- 
lows dive-bomb the water, 
friendly people, no noise, no 
hassle. Insist on a "luxury, 
sea-facing" room - at 7.7 
rand to the pound, you can 
afford it. There are whales 
galore just off-shore in sea- 
son, from (roughly) July to 
October. 

■ Guest houses: These are, 
in effect, small, informal 
hotels often run by the own- 
ers, and they are scattered 
around the country in fest- 



On The Waterfront Cape Town 
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increasing numbers as 
whites discover that their 
career prospects in the New 
South Africa of "affirmative 
action*' are no longer as 
golden as they used to be. 

Many guest houses are 
very good indeed. One exam- 
ple. on the Cape Peninsula, 
is Boulders Beach Guest 
House, just outside Simons 
Town on False Bay. There 
the Indian Ocean Is wanner 
than across the hill, where 
the Atlantic beckons, so 
much so that it can make for 
a more enjoyable swim on 
Christmas day. Boulders is 
30 to 40 minutes from Cape 
Town and 70 yards from the 
ocean above a sequence of 
small sand beaches amid 
great, ancient, smooth boul- 
ders. 

Turn left and you are 
astonished to Find a large 
colony of jackass penguins, 
strutting on the sand under 
the protection of municipal 
wardens, or huddling in the 
indigenous undergrowth 
that encloses the beaches. 

Turn right and you can 
pass a chain of tiny, empty 
bays to the long, deserted 
coastline down to the Cape 
of Good Hope, via a good Ash 
restaurant and a couple of 
hidden tidal pools for real 
swimming. 

The Boulders guest house 
has recently been revived 
and expanded. It is very sim- 
ple - white pathways, white 
rooms, linn beds, good bath- 
rooms, no clutter. There is 
an unpretentious restaurant 
on an open-air balcony 
from which you can look out 
on - and listen to - the 
whales. 

Staff are young, relaxed 
and friendly. There is even a 
small golf course next door, 
and scuba diving - and 
Simons Town is close, with 
its naval base and historic 
main street, including the 
Lord Nelson Hotel and the 
Plymouth Sound Restaurant. 
You are well positioned to 
explore the rest of the penin- 
sula. Dirt cheap and recom- 
mended. 

■ Self-catering: In-between 
hotels and guest bouses, par- 
ticularly if you have chil- 
dren or like to holiday with 
friends, South Africa has a 
range of self-catering devel- 
opments which, at the top 
end of the market can be 
very comfortable and even 
luxurious. (It is important to 
stick with the top end.) 

Typically, these would be 
a collection of individual cot- 
tages set in landscaped gar- 
dens with daily servicing, 
full security, a good pool, 
but no attempt to provide 
restaurants, room service, 
etc. 

The units vary in size and 
price, are well-equipped and 
furnished and have full 
kitchens. It is possible to 
rent them for surprisingly 
brief periods. One example 
on the Cape Peninsula, Hout- 
kapperspoort. is set on the 
steep and wooded slopes of 
Constantianek, a couple of 
miles equidistant between 
Cape Town and Hout Bay on 
the Atlantic. 

You have the benefit of 
quick access to the city or 


the sea. while not having to 
endure the noise or the 
crowds of either. Hout Bay is 
a thriving, lively little port 
with good restaurants and a 
Ashing fleet and boats which 
will take you out to watch 
seals. 

There are a number of 
similar places in the area. 
You would need a car - but 
all visitors to South Africa 
need a hire car - best 
arranged before you arrive. 


You have to decide whether 
you will want to sbop (and 
cook) or. much simpler, to 
drive to one of the many 
local restaurants. 

Remember that eating out 
in South Africa is cheap 
thanks to the exchange rate. 

■ The Amiston Hotel : (27) 
2847-5900. 

■ Boulders Beach Guest 
House: (27) 21-7S&175& 

■ Houtkapperspoort: (27) 
21-794 5216. 


W ithin Five 
minutes of 
driving into 
Etosba 
National 
Park we were gawping. 
Zebra crossing? A dozen of 
them. A herd of springbok 
right behind them, an their 
way to the water hole. The 
shadowy thing under the 
tree? A lion sleeping off a 
giraffe breakfast. 

By no means all of our 
three days in the park were 
this action-packed, but Eu> 
sha is nonetheless a unique 
experience. 

It occupies an 8.600-square 
mile rectangle of northern 
Namibia. The western half is 
off-limits to most humans. 
The other half is mainly 
occupied by ihe Etosha Pan. 
a huge desert of white clay 
which gives the park Us 
name - “groat white place". 
It only occasionally fills with 
water, but along its 90-mile 
southern rim lies a series of 
uaierholes. connected by a 
gravel road. All you have to 
do is stop by one and wait. 

. . -and wait and wait and 
maybe see nothing at all. 
Modem tourists, who figure 
they have paid plenty of 
money and want to see 
plenty’ of game for it. may be 
unhappy with this. Under- 
standable. but it is not how 
nature works: animals will 
turn up in their own good 
time, or never. 

Still, the authorities do 
their best. There is a rest 
camp at each end of the 
drive through Etosha. and 
one in the middle. All have 
waterholes, floodlit at night. 
By for the best is Okaukuejo. 
the westernmost. Watch all 
night and you may see a 
steady, slow stream of ele- 
phants. rare black rhino, 
giraffe, even the big cats, 
cbeetah and leopard, for 
which Namibia is famous. 

During the day the view- 
ing is just as beautiful, if 
less carnivorous. Graceful 
springbok, bulky wildebeest. 


gemsbok with their long 
straight horns, make their 
dusty way to water; skittish 
zebra or optimistic jackals 
may accompany them; all 
keep a wary eye on one 
another, respecting the 
pecking order. 

Etosha is fenced, and not 
all species live there: na 
monkeys or hippos, for 
instance. The camps keep 
sighting books, and you can 
ask staff which are the chic 
watering holes of the day. 
iOmbiko, in the west, was 
where we saw our lion.) Win- 
ter, when water is scarce 
and a nimals have to come to 
the holes, is normally the 
best time for viewing, but 
heavy rains earlier this year 
meant that grass was longer, 
and wildlife harder to see. 
than usual. 


S 


one tourist opera- 
tors. and some camps 
outside the park, do 
provide game drives, 
but the most common way to 
see Etosba is to drive your- 
self. This perhaps means 
that Etosha is not for the 
first-timer with no experi- 
ence in telling a springbok 
from a dead tree or an 
ostrich from a rock: animal 
camouflage is very effective 
if you do not know what you 
are looking for and have no 
guide to show you. 

Even when you do see 
something, it can be hard to 
interpret it. Those bull ele- 
phants we saw at the water’s 
edge, elbowing one another, 
flapping their ears and wav- 
ing their trunks: all-out gang 
warfare about to erupt, or 
just a school reunion with a 
lot of jovial razzing? 

They all suddenly got 
down to drinking and farting 
in unison, which suggested 
the latter scenario was 
correct - but that was only a 
guess, of course, and a 
wildly anthropomorphic one. 

Yes, it would have been 
nice to have an expert on 
hand who could tell us what 


was really going on. 

The three camps provide 
comfortable bungalows as 
well as camping grounds; 
there are buffet restaurants. 

shops and petrol stations. 

Okaukuejo. a former Ger- 
man police base, has a lime- 
stone tower which provides 
wide views over the park. 
Even more exoticaily, Namu- 
toni. the eastern camp, is 
built round a white Beau 
Geste- style fort, a former 
army post which once 
housed British prisoners of 
war and. more recently. Miss 
Universe finalists. 

All the camps close at sun- 
set; if you do not make it 
back in time, stay in your 
car (lions do eat people) and 
await rescue. Etosba has all 
the joys of better-known 
game parks - miles and 
miles of bloody Africa, and 
always the possibility of see- 
ing an elephant round the 
corner. 

Etosha is Namibia's pride, 
and justly so. but there are 
other ways of seeing wildlife. 
There are hundreds of fla- 
mingoes on the coast at Wal- 
vis Bay. and thousands of 
fur seals at Cape Cross. Stay 
at a place such as Damara- 
land Camp, a luxury tented 
camp in the wilds west of 
Khorixas, and you may see 
desert elephants. 

For beginners, the books 
recommend little Da an Vfl- 
joen game park, just outside 
Windhoek, the capital. No 
big game, nothing danger- 
ous, but zebra, baboons, 
hartebeest and a variety of 
boks can all be spotted 
there. I feel obliged to men- 
tion that in an afternoon 
there, we saw nothing at all 
- but on the main highway 
outside the park we came 
across three kudu and a fam- 
ily of baboons. That’s how 
nature works. 

■ John Westbrooke was a 
guest q f Sunvil Travel, tel: 
+44 0181-232 9777. Etosha ‘s 
rainy season runs from 
December to April. 
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River to Singiu and Ngala, one bordering 
and one within the Kruger National Park, and 
then on to Phinda on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Luxury accommodation, fine cuisine 
and talaris packed with adventure. 

A typical 11 night itinerary, starting from 
Capetown and including 2 nights at one 
of the Reserves, would cost from around 
£2450 F cr person, including return flights 
with South African Airways. 



LUXURY HOLIDAY'S AROUND THE WORLD 

01244 897 999 

THE OLP PALACE. CHESTER CHI IRB 
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Madikwe 


And how 
much does 
a rhino 
charge? 

. . . Michael J. Woods decided not to 
ask on a visit to a game reserve 

M aoko. the black The intention was to hand th 
rhino bull, was land to emerging farmers bn 
not in a good Bop Parks felt that game woul< 
mood. We were thrive better in this arid are; 
doing nothine with its nnreliahle rainfall, t 


M aoko. the black 
rhino bull, was 
not in a good 
mood. We were 
doing nothing 
more offensive than takin g a few 
photographs of him when he 
decided enough was enough. 

We had rather foolishly parked 
between him and cover and, 
rather than go around our 1-anH 
Rover, he decided that we should 
move out of his way. He trotted 
idly in our direction before sud- 
denly putting his head down and 
charging at us. 

lr> the back of the vehicle 1 
could clearly hear his angry 
snorts and thundering footfalls 
before, with engine racing, we 
left him behind. Honour satisfied, 
he wandered off into the bush. 
Quite why Maoko should be so 
cross is not obvious, for he must 
be one of the safest black rhinos 
in Africa. 

Black rhinos are increasingly 
rare but Maoko lives in the 75.000 
hectares of Madikwe Game 
Reserve, which is surrounded by 
both an electrified fence and 
local communities for whom the 
reserve is something of a (airy 
tale come true. 

Madikwe lies in post-apartheid 
South Africa but, in pre-Mandela 
days, it formed part of Bophu- 
thatswana. one of the nominally 
independent homelands. Bop. as 
it is called locally, was an admin- 
istrative nightmare, separate 
areas forming islands in white 
South Africa. In the early 1990s, a 
large piece of poorly managed 
and impoverished white farmland 
was purchased in the so-called 
Marico Corridor to link two of 
the islands. 


The intention was to hand the 
land to emerging farmers but 
Bop Parks felt that game would 
thrive better in this arid area 
with its unreliable rainfall. A 
quick calculation by private con- 
sultants supported this view and 
Africa’s very first game reserve 
to be established for socioecon- 
omic reasons came into being. 

After four years. Operation 
Phoenix, as it is known, is sub- 
stantially complete. It was an 
ambitious programme in which 
endemic wildlife has been re- 
introduced and the former eco- 
system recreated. Project coor- 
dinator Richard Davies said 
10,000 animals have been brought 
in from elsewhere. 

Early Introductions of herbi- 
vores included 180 elephants, 
which were transported in family 
groups from Gonarezhou 
National Park, Zimbabwe, the 
first time this has been 
attempted. Local regulations con- 
cerning cattle meant that disease- 
free buffalo had to be located 
worldwide and came from the US 
and Europe. 

These were followed by preda- 
tors. including lion, hyenas and 
wild dog. the last two success- 
fully re-introduced for the first 
time. The predators are closely 
monitored by Marcus Hoffmeyer 
and he took me into the park to 
radio track the wild dog pack. We 
found them feasting on impala. 
In typical wild dog fashion, the 
adults had killed first for the five 
almost grown puppies and then 
for themselves. 

During the period when game 
was being introduced, the first 
two lodges were set up. Davies 
believes strongly that the Parks 




Lite with the Rons; in Madikwe endemic wfidlfe has been re-introduced and the former eeo-system recreated 


Board should concentrate on its - 
core business, conservation, and 
that, all other matters, rnrhirting ; 
the maintenance of the 140km 
boundary fence, is better handled 
by the private sector. Conse- 
quently. be has left the high-risk 
business of establishing and run- 
ning accommodation facilities, 
such as Tau Lodge, to private 
companies. 

The most important element in 
what is seen as a tripartite exer- 
cise, is the involvement of the 
three local communities. I visited 
Molatedi village with Bernard 
Marobe, the Parks Board commu- 
nity liaison officer. On the way 
we met Agnes Medupe. an astute 
local business woman who won 
the first concession to collect fire- 
wood in the park. She seDs it on 
to the lodges, which are forbid- 
den to collect their own. 

She does not come from the 
immediate area because none of 
the local people would take the 
franchise. As she told me scorn- 
fully: “Once they found out there 
were going to be lions and ele- 
phants in the park, they were too 
scared to come in.” 


She now' employs six men and 
is hoping to start a sewing busi- 
ness next, to make uniforms for 
lodge staff. 

At Molatedi, Marobe and I 
found a meeting of the vegetable 
growing co mmit tee in full ses- 
sion. Each v illag e - has formed a 

I Real money 
comes to the 
communities 
from a levy 
on park 
entrance fees 

company to grow and supply veg- 
etables to the lodges. Already, 
around 85 locals are directly 
employed in the lodges or on 
other park duties and these new 
enterprises will provide addi- 
tional jobs. 

Previously the farm workers 
mostly came from Zimbabwe and, 
for local villagers, the only way 
to earn money was to become a 


migrant worker in one of South 
Africa’s mines. In order to 
encourage further an en t e r prise 
culture, Britain’s Department for 
International Development is 
spending £680,000 to provide the 
communities with skills, drive 
and confidence to come up with 
ideas for small businesses and 
carry them through- This train- 
ing will help them obtain finance 
fr om banks and other commer- 
cial sources. 

Important as they are, how- 
ever, these small businesses are 
only the icing on the cake. 

As Davies explained, the real 
money comes to the communities 
from a 10 per cent levy on park 
entrance fees and on the lodge 
leases. These will be signi- 
ficant s ums , possibly running 
into several milli on rand, and a 
special committee has been dem- 
ocratically elected in each 
village to decide how the cash 
should be spent It is desperately 
necessary. 

I was told how Molatedi needs 
both a health centre and a sec- 
ondary school. At present the 
only way to reach the nearest 


BmoaCnicnwi 

hospital is by taxi - fere R300 
(aro und £40) - while children 
have a two-hour bus ride, leaving 
at S-frftam, to reach school along 
roads which are impassable in 
the wet 

Madikwe is an attractive park. 
It is malaria-free, has many large 
African mammals, wyitaiim the 
second largest elephant herd in 
South Africa and is just four 
hours by road from Johannes- 
burg ami 40 minutes from Gabo- 
rone, capital of neighbouring Bot- 
swana. 

There could hardly be any- 
where safer for wildlife. Local 
people are the reserve’s eyes and 
ears, tuned in to protect 
Madikwe. Woe betide any 
poacher who tries anything. 
Maoko should be grateful. 

■ Michael Woods flew to South 
Africa courtesy of South African- 
Airways, which flies directly to 
South Africa 16 times a week from 
London Heathrow. For reserva- 
tions. let 0171-312 5000. He stayed 
at Tau Lodge as a guest of Con- 
servation Corporation Africa, 19 
Ely Place. Dublin 2, Ireland: 00 
353 1662 3222. ' 


update 


o SAN AND SAND: The 

focus of a trip with, 

Unchartered Africa Safari is ■. 
not wildlife but human life. 
Going through a rKjn-proftt^ 
organisation, you five with the 
San bushrperrof the Kalahari . 
for four days, camping .ouLarid . 

getting -to lonow the country. 

and its inhabitants. Calf Afttearr 
Portfolio (+44 01 874-658470); 
costs £1,875 plus flights. . 

o GRES* OR GOi-b: Thera ; 
me two seasons ; at Jecteons 1 
Camp in Chizarira Natfcnal ,. 
Park, Zimbabwe (+263 9 
60490). The hot, dry Gold; ; ■. , 
season (June-Novwnbe»). te . 
best for aramate. The wet 
Green season (DecembeHite^ 
is when the birds come 
Zimbabwe has 840 spec**--:; 
jncuding 58 warbtes. 

May is best for buttarlfea»^*:;.i 
Walking (or driving) sat^gp; 
suit all tastes. . 

O DAYS ON THE 
Don’t just watch 
them, on a pers onafee ft.flttg^ 
orlO-day home safari - 

J & C Voyagecjcs (+44 
848747). Jake your time . ^-gsg 
through Botswana’s pfcavabg&i 
Delta, with only the. wikafe. fcr; 
company, staying in carnpisjS^ 
the evening. EngRsh-styfe tacie: 
and sheepskin covers on ther. / 
saddles. 1 V. ->■: 

□ BEACH AND BEASTS;' 3 

Combine a Serangetf safari Jo 
with Seychelles sunbathing ori2 
an Elite Vacation (444 - . 

I 0181-864 4431). HIghlfchts of 
the Tanzanian section include . 

1 the tnae-cflmbing lions of Lake 
Manyara, Ngorongorb Crater, ;■ 
andOiduvai Gorge, home of 
early mart: Then stay on .a: V‘ 
secluded hillside hotel on 
Mahe island. Prices start at ; ■■ 
£1,876. 

□ BEAR WITH ME; For a \ 
really different safari, don’t :go 
to Africa at all. Instead, try the : 
remote Southem.CtfflcqHn •" 
mountains in western Canada. 
You can see grizzly bear, . 
moose, deer and wolf, in a .. . 
wifdnemess .accessible only by 
horseback or float-plane; ride 
Mountain Cayuse horses, and' 
stay in alpine camps. Hfldngr 
bating and trout fishing - 
available, too. Call ChfloaUri 
Holidays -on +1 250 238 2274.: 

John Westbrooke - 


CRUISING 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


UP TO 28% OFF 

GRAND PRINCESS 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST CRUISE SHIP 


NEW ZEALAND 


A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 




PRINCESS CRUISES IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 1998 


NEW ZEALAND 

Rrearfi faTring sCEDCTy — ^O Ttk bodies anH 

inow-capped mountains; sight-seeing 
opportunities galore; quiet roads and no 
language problems! Stay ar a choice of 
luxury hilltop or lakeside lodges including 
world-famous Hulu — 2 nighrs from ,£460 
p-p. half board and Solitaire — 2 nights from 
,£430 p-jx fhfl board — Air New Zealand 
flights extra. Call for a caflor-made itinerary. 

LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

01244 897 888 

THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER CH! IRS 




5 STAR ALL EXPENSES PAID 
GAMBLING HOLIDAYS 
arranged in Turkey, America, 
Romania and Hungary far VXP. 
players. Confidentiality guaranteed. 
For further details, please contact: 
CWj-ffle 

Teh UK (0) 1970 871301 
Fax: UK (0) 1970 *71269 
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CONCORDE 
TO BARBADOS 

14 NIGHTS FROM £23 80* 

Stay at a choice of luxury hotels and fly 
CONCORDE either to or from Barbados: 
Departures through the winter from 
29 November to 25 April. 

•Price based on 14 nights at Treasure Beach with a 
British Airways Bight fan Heathrow on 6 or 7 
December and Concorde ret urn on 20 or 21 Dec. 
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SOUTH AMERICA Fights A Hobdays, 
besl vdue & choice Lorv 0181 747 31 OR 
Man: 0161 832 1441 . Adi tor your bee 
copy of our Fights BUiaUn ABTA V 2522 
ATOL 2 SES IATAAITQ. 


INSURANCE 
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01243 817781 

i vzm 


CORSICAN PLACES 

We specialise hi Corsica. 
Lovely selection cf villas, 
cottages aid heads. 

\by fikndly.peisoml service- 
God of seasnVwk bngain 
bob dep3S/9.Ffigfc only 
reduced to £l49pp 
AITOATOL2647 
Td 01424 460046 Fax:4tO033 


REDS HAD 8 RA ham 4 b« dnnen on tB 

each wMtc betwan I Not & 17 Dec "97- 
Madeira Dwet 01 903 7732® ABTA 
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01244 897 999 

THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER CHI IRB 
ATOL 2885 ABTA VI 712 


CHRISTMAS IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 

Unique & shaming vBa with 
swimring pool, rtgtit on the edge 
o! write ssmdy. beach on bsautti 
island ol SI John Steeps 6. Also 
vflas In Bartsdos & St Luda 
Caribbean Chapters 
TOI: 0171 7229560 
Fax: 0171 7229140 







01244 355520 

JS 

CARIBBEAN 

CONNECTION 


ULTIMATE 
AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND & FXH 
Contact the mie specialists 
for the most professional 
advice and individually 
tailored itineraries. 

Call Co receive our brochures. 

TVavel Portfolio 
01284762255 
A0TAV5732 
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A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

CYPRUS 

Paphos Ama t h us B ea ch, one of die finest 
resorts in Cyprus. 7 nights from £590. 
EUROFB BROCHURE 

01244 897 777 - 

DUBAI 

Enjoy duty-free shopping, water sports, 
tennis, desert safaris and winter sunshine 
at jebd AH. 7 nights from £795 p.p. 
r ‘ WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 

01244 897 888 ' 


CARIBBEAN 

A free night until 20 Dec at Biras Creek, 
Virgin Gorda, a secluded, relaxing, elegant 
hide-away. 7 nights £1640 full bo ar d. 
CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

01244 897 999 

.Woes we per adult mti include icbcdalaJ ffigbo. 
OSn n naUb d year — 



Ski Special 


on October 25 


Next Saturday the Weekend FT will 
feature PINK SNOW, a 
comprehensive 5 page ski special. 

With articles from Amie Wilson and 
other FT journalists this feature will 
be a comprehensive guide bn where 
to ski, when to ski and who with. , 

A must read for all siding fens frpni ; 
beginners to experts. ; . 

For advertising information please 
contact PaulMeakins 
Tel: +44 171873 3576 ^ 


Weekend FT 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

DANCE 

Hot Muziektfteater 
Tel: 31-20-55.1 8*1 

• Driamaal Balanchine: Dutch 
National Ballet programme of three 
works - Concerto Barocco. Violin 
Concerto and Apollon Musagdta, to 

• musfc by Bach and Stravinsky; Oct 18, 

23,24 

• Lander-Gtaham-Marin: Dutch 
National Ballet programme of four 
20m-century works - Etudes, 
Lamentation, Embattled Garden and 
Groosland; Oct 21 

EXHIBITIONS 

HBksmuseum Tel: 31-20-873 2121 
Whistler and Holland: paintings and 
etchings by James McNeill Whistler 
(1834-1903), who made several 
journeys to the Netherlands, most 
famously in 1889, when he produced 
14 etchings and paintings of 
Amsterdam; to Nov 9 

Van Gogh Museum 
Tek 31-20-570 5200 
Auguste Pr6autt (1809-1879): 
Romanticism fn Bronze. 75 sculptures 
and medallions byihe nonconformist 
whose works, during his lifetime, were 
regularly rejected by the Salon jury. 

This display includes important works 
produced during the 1830s and 1040s; 
to Jan 11 

opera; 

Het Muziektheater 
Tel: 31-20-551 8911 
La Traviata: Netherlands Opera 
production conducted by Raff Weikert 
and directed by Alfred Kirchner; Oct 
19. 22 

■ BALTIMORE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-410-396 6310 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. First stop of a 
five-city North American tour of 
selected objects from the V&A's 
collection. Consists of 250 works of art 
ranging from Leonardo da Vinci's 
notebooks to shoes by Vivienne 
Westwood, presented in sections 
which address changes in the 
institution's collecting policy; to Jan 18 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacid Joan Mir6 
Tel: 34-3-329 1908 

• Joan Mir6 - Equilibrium in space: 
selectiocLQf works, by. Mirti dating from 
the 1960s onwards which aims to 
show the relationship of his work to 
oriental culture; to Nov 2 

• Sebastia Gasch: centenary 
celebration af the avant-garde critic; to 
Oct 26 

■ BASLE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Offentiiche Kunstammlung Basel 
Tel: 41-61-271 0628 
Peter and Samuel Birmann - Artists, 
Collectors, and Dealers: first major 
exhibition devoted to Peter Birmann 
and his son Samuel, the landscape 
painter, at the Kunstmuseum; to 
Jan 11 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 




■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

Konzerthaus Tel: 49-30-203090 

• Berlin Symphony Orchestra- 
conducted by Andreas Delfs in works 
by Britten, Handel and Shostakovich; 
Oct 18, 19 

• Berlin Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Jerry Semkow in works 
by Glinka Dvorak and Prokofiev. With 
violin soloist Alyssa Park; Oct 23, 24 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Der Fltegende Hollander, by Wagner. 
Conducted by Christian Thielemann in 
a staging by Gtitz Friedrich; Oct 24 

■ BILBAO 

EXHIBITION 

Guggenheim Museum Bilbao 
Tel: 34-4-423 2799 

The Guggenheim Museums and the Art 
of This Century: the new museum’s 
inaugural exhibition features more than 
300 works of modem and 
contemporary art from the 
Guggenheim's collections 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunet- und AussteRungshafle der 
BundesrepubHk Deutschland 
Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
Kunsthalie Bremen: selection of 
important works Including paintings, 
sculptures and copper engravings from 
the collection of the Kunsthalie 
Bremen. Ranges from 17th century 
Dutch painting to modem photography; 
to Jan 11 

■ BRUSSELS 
OPERA 

La Moiwiaie Tel: 32-2-229 1211 

• La SteHidaura Vendfcante: by 
Francesco Provenzate. New production 
directed by Philippe Sireuil and 
conducted by Alessandro de March!; 
Oct 19, 21, 23 

• Oteito: by Verdi. New production 
conducted by Antonio Pappano in a 

. staging by Willy Decker. Cast indudes 
Susan Chiicott as Desdemona; Oct 
18, 21 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-443 3600 

• A Collecting Odyssey: lndan, 
Himalayan, and Southeast Asian Art 



‘Mademoiselle Legrantf, 1875, by Pierre Augusta Renoir, one of the portraits by the artist on display at the Art Institute of Chicago 


from the James aid Marifynn Alsdorf 
Collection. Around 200 works of art, 
primarily Buddhist and Hindu sculpture 
spanning nearly 20 centuries; to Oct 26 

• Renoir's Portraits: Impressions of an 
Age. Around 65 paintings spanning the 
artist's career, of subjects including 
Claude Monet and Madame Renoir. 

The show has been seen In Ottawa 
and will travel to Texas; from Oct 21 

• The Modem Midwestern 
Landscape: Gertrude Kuh and Franz 
Lipp. Examines the contrasting careers 
of these two Chicago-based landscape 
architects from the 1930s to the 1970s- 
Includes around 70 drawings and 
photographs; Kisho Kurakawa Gallery; 
to Nov 30 


OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-332 2244 

• Idomeneo: by Mozart Conducted 
by John Nelson in a staging by John 
Copley; Oct 18, 22 

• Nabucco: by Verdi. New production 
staged by Elijah Moshinsky and 
conducted by Bruno Bartotetli. Cast 
indudes Maria Guieghina and Samuel 
Ramey; Oct 21, 24 

• Peter Grimes: by Britten. 

Conducted by Mark Elder, making his 
Lyric Opera debut in a staging by 
John Copley. Ben Heppner sings the 
title role; Oct 20 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National GaBery of Scotland 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
The Portrait of a Lady. Sargent and 
Lady Agnew: “Lady Agnew of 
Lochnaw - by John Singer Sargent 
(1856-1925) is the centrepiece of this 
exhibition which includes moire than 20 
portraits by Sargent himself - including 
Ellen Terry and Ethel Smyth - as well 
as works by his contemporaries and 
memorabilia from his studio. The 
exhibition also presents something of 
Lady Agnew herself including pictures 
and photographs of her family; ends 
tomorrow 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican Centre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Andre Previn in works 
by Mozart and Beethoven; Oct 18 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Andrfi Previn in a 
programme of works by William 
Walton. With violin soloist Alexander 

Barantschik, viola Paul SHverthome 

and cellist Tim Hugh; Oct 23 

DANCE 

Labatfs ApoQo, Hammersmith 
Tel: 44-171-416 6082 
The Royal Ballet The Steeping Beauty. 
Production by Anthony Dowell, with 
designs by Maria Bjomson; Oct 18 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hayward Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 

Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 

Life. Exploring 20th century 

developments of a 400-year-old genre, 

tills show ranges from Picasso and 

Matisse to Oldenburg and Warhol; 

previously seen in New York; to Jan 4 

National Portrait Gallery 


Tel: 44-171-306 0055 

• Gtenys Barton: selection of ceramic 
heads and portraits by the British 
sculptor; to Jan 11 

• Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): 
previously seen in Edinburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
includes the major portraits belonging 
to the National Gallery of Scotland as 
well as loans from abroad; from Oct 24 

• The Pursuit of Beauty: Five 
Centuries of Body Adornment - 
organised by the Education 
Department this chronologically 
arranged exhibition traces the history 
of fashion through the art of 
portraiture, from the Elizabethan period 
to the present; to Oct 26 

- Royal Academy of Arts 
Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
Sensation: Young British Artists from 
The Saatchi Collection. Showcase of 
works by some 40 artists including 
Damien Hirst and Rachel Whiteread; to 
Dec 28 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-887 8000 

• Mondrian: Nature to Abstraction - 
selection of 60 works loaned by the 
Gemeentenmuseum in the Hague; to 
Nov 30 

• The Age of Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Watts: Symbolism in Britain 
1860-1910. Works by British artists 
Including the pre-RaphaeIttes Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones are presented 
alongside those of European 
contemporaries such as Redon and 
Moreau. The show aims to 
demonstrate the powerful influence of 
Symbolism on British artists; to Jan 4 

• Turner on the Loire: selection of 
watercolours, engravings, and a long 
lost oil which document the painter's 
tour of northern France in 1826, the 
climax of which was his journey up the 
River Loire; to Feb 15 

OPERA 

London Coliseum 
Tel: 44-171-632 8300 
English National Opera's new 
production of Jan&gek's From the 
House of the Dead opens on Monday, 
conducted by Paul Daniel and staged 
by Tim Aibery. The programme Is 
completed by Twice Through the 
Heart, by Mark-Anthony Tumage: Oct 
20, 23 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-379 6657 

The Royal Opera: The Merry Widow, 

by Franz Lehdr, in a new translation by 

Jeremy Sams. New production by 

Graham Vick, with designs by Richard 

Hudson; Oct 23 

THEATRE 

Barbican Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-638 891 

The Ninagawa Company: in 

Shlntoku-Maru. by Shi# Terayama, 

adapted by Rio Kishida; Oct 18 

National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 

Cast includes Ian McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howell,' Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Directed 


• Ellsworth Kelly: retrospective of the 
American abstract painter and sculptor, 
b. 1923. now in his 70s and one of the 
most distinguished living artists. 
Organised with the Guggenheim 
Museum and previously seen in New 
York, Los Angeles and London; 

to Jan IB 

• Joel Shapiro: sculptures 1993-1997; 
from Oct 24 

• Juliao Sarmento: display of recent 
works by toe Portuguese painter; from 
Oct 24 

Kunsthalie der Hypo-KulturstHiung 
Tet 49-S9-224 412 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 

group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement's name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam; to Jan 11 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

• Die Zauberfltrte: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Hans Drewanz in a 
staging by August Everding. with 
designs by Jurgen Rose: Oct 21 

• The Love for Three Oranges: by 
Prokofiev. Conducted by Roberto 
Abbado. in a staging by Juri Ljubimow; 
Oct 22, 24 


by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Hsrewood plays 
Othello, Claire Skinner is Desdemona; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

• The Invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard's new 
play is the poet and classical scholar A 
E Housman, played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Directed by Richard Eyre 
and designed by Anthony Ward; 
Cottesloe Theatre; In repertory 

The Old Vic Tel: 44-171-928 6655 

• King Lear. Peter Hall directs 
Shakespeare’s tragedy for the first 
time, in a production based on the 
1623 text with Alan Howard in the title 
rote: in repertory 

• The Provok'd Wife: Lindsay Posner 
directs Alison Steadman and Michael 
Pennington in Vanbrugh’s comic take 
on sexual politics in Restoration 
England; in repertory 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 
Tel: 1-213-365 3500 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Esa-Pekka Salonen in 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 3; Oct 18 

• Las Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Esa-Pekka Salonen in 
works Mozart and Beethoven, and the 
world premiere of a new work by 
Donatoni; Oct 23, 24 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion Tel: 1-213-972 8001 
Rorencia en el Amazonas: by Daniel 
Cafen. Conducted by Roderick Brydon 
In a staging by Francesca Zambello. 
Cast includes Sheri GreenawaJd; 

Oct 18 

■ MELBOURNE 

DANCE 

Melbourne Festival 
Tel: 61-1 BOO-338 998 
New York City Ballet: Programme One 
includes Interplay by Jerome Robbins. 
The Four Temperaments by Balanchine 
and Fearful Symmetries by Peter 
Martins; at the State Theatre: Oct 18. 
Programme 2 includes Donizetti 
Variations and Rubies by Balanchine, 
and the Barber Violin Concerto by 
Martins; at the State Theatre; 

Oct 18. 19 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
Philharmonic Gasteig 
Tel: 49-69-5481 8181 
Prague Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Gaetano Detogu in 
works by Rossini, Brahms and Dvorak. 
With piano soloist Vatery Afanassiev; 

Oct 24 

DANCE 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

• Bayerische StaatsbaUett Romet and 
Juliet John Cranko’s choreography is 
set to Prokofiev's score, with sets and 
costumes by Jurgen Rose; Oct 18. 19 

• Bayerische StaatsbaUett Swan 
Lake. Sets and costumes are by John 
Macferiane; Oct 23 

exhibitions 

HSUS der Kunst 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

\ 


■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Lincoln Center Tel: 1-212-721 6500 
New York Philharmonic; conducted by 
Neeme Jarvi in works by Thomson, 
Tchaikovsky and Mendelssohn. With 
tenor Richard Clement and violin 
soloist Tasmin Little; Avery Fisher Hall; 
Oct 18. 21 

EXHIBITIONS 
Brooklyn Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-718-633 5000 
Monet and the Mediterranean: “tt is so 
beautiful here, so bright, so luminous! 
One swims in blue air; it is frightening!" 
wrote Monet from Cap d’ Antibes in 
1888. Bnngmg together more than 70 
works, this exhibition presents the 
fruits of several journeys made by the 
painter: to the Italian and French 
Rivieres in the 1880s, to Venice in 
1908: to Jan 4 

Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist's 50 year 
career. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo; to Jan 7. A special installation 
of The Yi mile or 2 Furlong Piece is at 
Ace Gallery New York, to Nov 9 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 55D0 

• Picasso - The Engraver: Selections 
from the Mus&e Picasso, Paris. Around 
150 engravings, etchings and 
woodcuts created between 1900 and 
1942; to Dec 21 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and impressionists including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 11 

Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• Achille Castiglioni: Design! First US 
retrospective of the Italian architect 
and designer to Jan 6 

• Egon Schiele (1890-1918): The 
Leopold Collection, Vienna. Around 
150 works by the Austrian 
Expressionist, dating from 1905 
through 1918: to Jan 4 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints from the 
collection; to Feb 8 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1: 
Peter Halley - installation of 

tech no logically -derived works by the 
painter launches a series which aims to 
challenge conventional notions of 
primmaking; to Feb 8 

• On the Edge: Contemporary Art 
from the Werner and Elaine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists including Tony Cragg 
and Cindy Sherman; to Jan 20 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 

• Carmen: by Bizet. Revival of a 
production by Franco Zeffirelli; Oct 21 

• II Barbiere di Srviglia: by Rossini. 
Revival of a staging by John Cox; 

Oct 22 

• La Cenerentola: by Rossini. Met 
Opera premiere. New production 
conducted by James Levine in a 
staging by Cesare Lievi, with designs 
by Maurizio Bald; Oct 20, 24 

• Manon: by Massenet. Revival of a 
staging by Jean-Pierre Ponnefte; 

Oct 18 

• Turandot by Puccini. Revival of a 
staging by Franco Zeffirelli; Oct 18. 23 

New York State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• Don Pasquale: by Donizetti. New 
York City Opera. New production, 
premiered al Glimmerglass, directed by 
Leon Major and conducted by Lucinda 
Carver; Oct 19, 23 

• Iphtgfcnie en Tauride: by Gluck. New 
York City Opera. Conducted by Jane 
Glover and directed by Francesco 
Zambello, with sets by Marina Draghici; 
Oct 18, 21,24 

• La Traviafe; by Verdi, Revival of 
Renatta Scotto's New York City Opera 
production, conducted by Emmanuel 
Joel; Oct 18 

THEATRE 

Bouwerfe Lane Theatre, 330 Bowery 
Tei; 1-212-677 0060 
Rough Crossing; Jean Cocteau 
Repertory production of Tom 
Stoppard's musical farce, set aboard a 
steamship bound for New York 

Century, 111 E. 15th St 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

How 1 Learned to Drive: by Paula 


Vogel. Mark Brokaw directs Molly 
Ringwald and Bruce Davison 

Lucille Lortei, 121 Christopher SL 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees in Honey Drawn: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 

Smith- Cameron 

Minetta Lane Theatre 
Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency: The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde: Written and directed by 
Moises Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 

Plymouth, 236 W. 45th SL 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

Jekyll & Hyde: brought from Robert 

Louis Stevenson's page to the New 

York stage, and directed by Robin 

Phillips 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Salle Pleyel Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 
Orchestra de Paris: conducted by Ivan 
Fischer in works by Schubert, Mozart 
and Bartok. With piano soloist Richard 
Goode; Oct 22 

DANCE 

Op6ra National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier Tel: 33-1 -4343 9696 
Paris Opera Ballet: in Swan Lake; Oct 
18, 19, 21. 22, 23, 24 

EXHIBITIONS 

Grand Palais Tel: 33-1-4413 1 717 
Georges de La Tour bringing together 
all but one of the 43 works now 
recognised as the work erf the 17th 
century master, gradually recovered 
from obscurity since the last century. 
The display also includes numerous 
copies; to Jan 26 

Jeu de Paume Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Cesar major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
the twentieth century. Tracing the the 
different approaches and materials with 
which he worked, the exhibition 
includes almost 500 objects; ends 
tomorrow 

Mus6e d’Art Modeme, Vide de Paris 

Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at SL Martin's 
School ot Art in 1968 to the 
“Fundamental Pictures" of last year; to 
Jan 4 

Muses du Louvre Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 

• A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission's 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Includes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
Durer; to Jan 5 

OPERA 

Opera National de Paris, Opera 
Bastille Tel: 33-1-44731300 

• Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny: by Kurt Weill. Conducted 
by Jeffrey Tate in a production 
directed by Graham Vick; Oct 18, 

20,23 

• Turandot: by Puccini. New 
production by Francesca Zambello. 
Conducted by Fabia Lutsi. With 
choreography by Alphonse Poulin and 
designs by Alison Chftty; Oct 21, 24 

■ PORTO ALEGRE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Various venues 

I Mercosur Biennial ot Visual Arts: 
retrospective of Latin American art 
comprising works by 200 artists from 
seven countries: Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile and 
Venezuela. Held in 1 1 locations around 
the city: to Nov 30 

■ TOKYO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Bunkamura Museum of Art 

Tel: 81-3-3477 9252 
Photography in Paris 1905-1997: 
around 240 works by some 53 
photographers, on loan from the 
Centre Georges Pompidou in Paris. 
Those represented include Man Ray 
and Andre Kertesz; to Oct 26 

Tokyo National Museum 

Tel: 81-3-3822 1111 
The Japanese Sword: Iron 
Craftsmanship and the Warrior Spirit. 
This display of 350 swords has been 
mounted to mark the 50th anniversary 
of an exhibition of swords held in 
1947; to Nov 24 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini 
Tel: 39-41-528 9900 
Venice - from State to Myth: beginning 
with symbols of authority such as 
Carpaccio's great Winged Lion of St 
Mark and ranging across the centuries, 
this grand display concludes with 
several modem works; to Nov 30 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunstforum der Bank Austria 
Tel: 43-1-533 2266 

Art and Insanity; wideranging survey of 
the relationship between madness and 
the visual arts, from the Baroque to the 
modem; to Dec 8 

KunstHausWien Tel: 43-1-712 0495 
Herb Ritts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston; to Jan 18 

FT Arts Guide e-mail: 
susanna.rustm@ftcom 
Listings supplied by ArtBase, 
Amsterdam. Tel: 31-20-664 6441. 
E-mail: artbase8pi.net 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 


Londbn 


Sometimes, things 
don’t make cents 


Do you take this company 

Philip Coggan hears corporate wedding bells :?: ■ ■ 


But this week’s setbacks don’t signal 
another collapse, writes John Authers 


A man in Joae is incomplete 
until he's married. Then he’s 
finished 

- Zsd Zsa Oabor 


S ome people ara never 
satisfied. Corporate 
America has been 
releasing its results 
for the third quarter this 
week, giving the market a 
comprehensive update on its 
progress. The trend is dear, 
with profits generally 
of expectation. 

But the market has not 
reacted aa you might thfafc , 
Companies which disap- 
pointed with their results 
have been punished 
severely, as would be expec- 
ted. But, in many other 
cases, results that seemed 
good - a few cents better 
than analysts' protections - 
have also led to sales. 

Intel, the world's largest 
silicon chip manufacturer 
and a bellwether for the 
entire high-technology sec- 
tor, provided a perfect illus- 
tration of the former phe- 
nomenon. Alter the market 
closed on Tuesday, it 
announced third quarter 
profits equivalent to 88 
a share • three cents below 
the analysts’ consensus esti- 
mate of 91 cents. 

This was the first time 
Intel had fallen short of Its 
consensus estimate since the 
end of 1996, and the result 
was nasty. It was the most 
actively traded stock on the 
Nasdaq market on Wednes- 
day and fell 85%. to 886*1. K 
took the rest of the sector 
with it 

On Thursday, it was the 
turn of Merck, the pharma- 
ceuticals giant. Its results 
were one cent below expecta- 
tions and Its shares went 
down $4% to $97%, a drop of 
4,2 per cant 

But there were other cases 
where companies beat their 
forecasts and took a similar 
hammering. Compaq Com- 
puter, now the hugest per- 
sonal computer manufac- 
turer, gained 83% on 
Wednesday, taking it to a 
new high of 87%. Ibis repre- 
sented a gain of more than 
150 per cent for the year. 

When Thursday dawned, 
Compaq duly unveiled better 
than expected results and a 
rosy sales forecast for the 
coming quarter. Its shares 
went straight back down 
again, dropping $4 to 
$7ay4. 

Several other companies 
surprised the market on the 
upside and saw their shares 
fell. 1)1606 included the com- 
puter manufacturer Texas 
Instruments; the investment 
bank Merrill Lynch; Bank- 
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T he sound of wed- 
ding bells drowned 
out the nervous 
chattering of teeth 
this week as the market’s 
worries shout Interest rates 
took second place to a burst 
of merger mania. 

Chief executives are rarely 
more happily engaged than 
when they are planning to 
merge with, or take aver, 
their rivals, even though 
academic studies have cast 
much doubt on the benefits 
of acquisitions. 

Empire-building is cer- 
tainly a factor, as is the 
knowledge that the appropri- 
ate salary for the haul of a 
£2bn company is much 
larger than that of a £Lbn 
company. 

But acquisitions also fulfil 
the need, partly created by 
the Incessant questions of 
analysts and Journalists, to- 
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America, the largest bank in 
California; and the paper 
companies International 
Paper and Weyerhaeuser, 

Aa a result, the stock mar- 
ket has sagged steadily 
throughout the week, with 
all the main indicators fall- 
ing, in spite of economic 
news on inflation and retail 
sales which was generally 
positive. The Dow Jones 
Industrial Average opened 
fire week at 8,045-21, climbed 
a HMfr* and than took a tum- 
ble on Thursday, slipping 
hade down through the 8,000 
level at ?,938£8. In morning 
trading yesterday it had 
slipped further, to below 
7,900. 

The Nasdaq Composite, 
particularly exposed to Intel, 
has fared worse. After open- 
ing the week at 1,739.03, it 
recorded successive falls 
through the week and was 
just above 1,878 In morning 
trading yesterday - one of its 
worst weeks of the year. 

This, In turn, has evoked 
comparisons with the events 
of 10 years ago when the 
market also had a bad week 
and much worse followed. 
Tomorrow is the 10th anni- 
versary of the Black Monday 
collapse after a weekend of 
jitters. It is, however, a big 
stretch of the imagination to 
paint this week’s results as a 
signal that the Dow is set for 
another foil of more than 20 
per cent 

With the market at its 
present high level, and still 
close to the all-time record, 
there is little margin for 
error in companies’ valua- 
tions. So, falls in share 
prices may make sense even 
if results appear to be ahead 
of forecast. 


Moreover, several compa- 
nies have taken the rfHmra 
to make extremely guarded 
forecasts for the next quar- 
ter, including Intel, Weyer- 
haeuser and Caterpillar. And 
the game of forecasting 
expectations has developed 
In the past few years, with 
investor relations staff deter- 
mined to ensure that their 
companies do not provide a 
“negative surprise”. 

This means that they 
spend the last few weeks 
before the announcement 
trying to persuade analysts 
to reduce their estimates. 
Thus, earnings figures only 
marginally ahead of expecta- 
tion often are sufficient 
cause to sell the stock. 

As Larry Rice, chief 
Investment officer of Jose- 
phthal Lyon & Ross in New 
York, puts it ‘Wherever you 
have a market close to 
record highs, you have very 
little margin for surprises on 
file upside. So, if a company 
is only a penny above expec- 
tations, shares will go 
down." 

Indeed, taking a judicious 
amount of profits when the 
market la near a record is 
more credible aa a sign that 
dealers are determined not 
to allow a crash this time 
around. Rice 1 b not alone In 
suggesting that this week’s 
profit-taking la part of an 
orderly correction, not the 
beginning of a slide towards 
a crash. 


be seen to be doing some- 
thing. • 

It is easier to go out and 
acquire a business than to 
build it yourself. And, after 
years of Cost-cutting, it 
might also be easier to find 
sayings in someone rise’s 
company than in your own. 

There are, of course, plau- 
sible strategic reasons for 
many deals - as fids 
week's merger between the 
financial services arm of 
BAT Investments and Zur- 
ich, the Swiss insurance 
group. This simultaneously 
achieved the long-awaited 
split between BAT’S tobacco 
and financial interests, and 
made Zurich a global player 
In the flwimHfli fBn-gfofBj) mar- 
ket It was wdl received ini- 
tially in the markets but 
enthusiasm, .and the BAT 
share price drifted off later. 

The Reed Elsevier-Woltera 
Khiwer merger was another 
strategic deal, creating a 
global player in the publish- 
ing frn rtntrt r y 

The takeover bid for Red- 


land by Lafarge of Ranee - 
and, indeed, the agreed deal 
between Federal-Mogul of 
toe US and T&N- belong to 
a r iuifer g n t category. In. each 
case, the bid target has been 
■nnuta vulnerable by a spe- 
cific problem — the- German 
market fix: Redland, aabesto- 
sfo liabilities for T&N — 
which has given toe predar 
tor the chance to expand, in 
its industry. 

The wave of mergers was 
not confined to the UK, 
foi-initing as it did a. deal 
between a Swedish and a 
Finnish bank a bid for a 
French insurer from an Ital- 
ian conglcanerate- 

Many of those deals seem 
predicated an the idea that a 
stogie currency will create a 
iriti gip E ur o pean market in 
which there will be much' 
more opportunity to take 
advantage of economies of 
scale. Many industries have 
structures that make sense 
on a tiHrinrmi basis but look 
fragmented on a Europe- 
wide assessment. 





Mergers to m a tch Zsa Zee's husband* 
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Bid topis after Redland 


Profit-taking after good reeidts . 


Hong Kong faBs 




For the markets, the deals 
not only cause share price 
rises in most of the compa- 
nies concerned but prompt 
speculation -about which 
other groups might attract 
bids. And. sure enough, 
there were rumours yester- 
day about Vodafone, no 1 
doubt inspired by thoughts 
of restructuring in. the trie- 
communications . industry 
following the Increasingly 
complex bid battle for US 
group MCI ( involvin g British 
Telecommunications, World- 
Com and QTE)- 

A1I this activity (which 

included a breakthrough in 

the Gulnness/GrahdMet 
merger when French group 
LVMH dropped ita opposi- 
tion) normally would have 
heralded a bumper week for 
the UK market it is a mea- 
sure of investor nervousness 

that the FTSE 100 index 
gained only 44 paints an the 
week. 

Nervousness ahead of the 
10th anniversary of the 1987 
crash was one factor - mar , 
kets are not the rational 
entities academics some- 
times suppose - as was this 
Monday's launch of the 
stock exchange's new order? 
driven trading system. 

The International back- 
ground was a worry, too. 
Concern Shout a rise in US 
interest fates, following 
some strong economic num- 
bers, had.& knock-on effect 
an fhe Hcmg Kong market 
WaR Street itself suffered 
the odd' wobble, with the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age plunging U9 points on 
Thursday and another 80- 
plus points .early yesterday. 

. After such a long bull run, 
world markets could face the 


problem that aR 
news - low in“ 
interest rates, 
earnings growth 
taxed into prices 
recent survey of! 
fond investors, 
in. the New Y , 
found they - were. 
average animal 
the next decade 
cent 
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V. V been seou.|p: 
London, the. UK nunkeE^;' 
trading on a 

ratio, of more than .#&£- 
as , measured by ihe tew? 
financial Index.- That itf a 
level that tes proved in.tih 
post to be a bti of a Janitor 
to further progress. , 

WhfleJhtf mergermalda of 
this week could trigger mem- 
ories of . 1987,. the economic 
conditions that prayBifod 
then - Sharply 'riatag bond 
yields 'and inflation - tore 
absenfT Nevertheless, Rich- 
ard Dingwall-Smith, .of. bro- 
ker Sutheriands, says moat 
tlK and overaeas asset clas- 
ses are expensive. 

“Our projections how 
show enough of a fell In. the 
UK equity nuoket to produce ' 
a negative total retum^m a - 
one-year view,” he says. 
“Bonds offer a better proe- 
pect’ but could also produce 
returns inferior to cash.-. 

- Ha. -thinks Footsie- could 
drop to 4,950 by the end of 
September 1998, a long way 
below the 6,000 target bshiS 
touted by some bullish ozuk 
lysts. But then,, there are . ' 
almost as many views em the 
market as Zsa Zsa has^ had 
h usbands. 
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Barry Riley 


The combine harvesters 


But the next step could be a demerger boom 


I t seems just like the old 
days. Takeover bids have 
been coming thick and fast 
this week, at the most rapid 
rate since the boom of the late 
1980s. Is this a typical blow-off at 
the tail-end of a bull market, or 
should we believe the earnest 
assurances that there are solid' 
new strategic reasons for the 
outbreak of mega-mergers? 

True, there is an important ■ 
cross-border emphasis to most of 
these big deals. The 
combinations are Intended to 
Increase tooted reach, cut costs 
and enhance shareholder value. 
But whereas the old key concept 
used to be “ synergy”, the new 
buzzword Is “focus”. 

Within the UK, takeover bids 
peaked at £27bn In 1989 and 
dipped to as little as £8bn by 
1992. Activity has surged again 
In the later 1990s. Even 
Continental Europe has caught 
the takeover bug, with the 
Italian Insurer Generali making 
a hostile bid for AGF in France. , 
But we should beware. While 
huge new combines are bring 
put together, we have also been 
told this week that the 
struggling WiL Smith is to 
dispose of the Waterstone's book 
chain it bought during that old 
1980s 1 merger boom. The new 
spin-off strategy will, er, 
enhance shareholder value, we 
are assured Sharp-eyed readers 
wffl spot a contradiction here. 

There are fashions In . 
takeovers, like everything rise. 
Once, r ambling empires were 
built, with tobacco companies 
owning insurance businesses 
and whisky companies deciding 
to go into pharmaceuticals. 


Chairmen would patiently 
explain file need for three 
(sometimes more) “legs” to their 
groups, helping to smooth the 
earnings' cycle - al thoug h , . . 
paradoxically, they also aimed to 
“fire on all cylinders”. 

Takeover bids soon became 
self-justifying because each deal 
involving the issue of 
high-priced paper would enhance 
earnings and/or assets per share. 
Years later, foe unmanageable 


strength and self-confidence- It 
is they who want to controL their 
diversification directly, through ; 
the stock market The individual 
companies themselves must 
“focus” in order to fit neatly into 
riots In the portfolio®. So, this 
week, BAT Industries decided to 
sell its financial Services arm to 
the Zurich insurance gro u p. 

Global Investors are ; ' 
increasingly. structuring their 

funds according to 


over-generous bids is not such u 
common problem as it used to be 
in, say, the 1970s. 

Smaller comp anio n areleto - V 
favoured, though. Years ago) • i r' 


Whereas the old key concept 
used to be 'synergy*, the new 
corporate buzzword is 'focus* 


empire would stumble and 
“reverse Into cash”, but not 
before fortunes had been made. 

By the 1980s, toe concept of 
the conglomerate had been . 
fine-tuned in the UK by toe likes 
of Lord Hanson and Sir Owen 
Green. A steadily rising stream 
of earnings and dividends could 
be conjured from Ingested • 
corporate raw material: 
everything from fishmeal 
companies to bzlckmakers could 
be stirred into the pot 

Eventually, though, it became 
clear that making the assets 
sweat in this artificial way was 
destroying shareholder value 
rather than, creating ft. Hanson 
broke itsrif up last year while 

BTR, Green's creation, is about 
to re-invent itself as a coherent 
engineering group. 

.. Shareholders, rather than 

management theorists, have 

bean driving much of this. In 
jecent years, the big investment 
institutions have gathered 


industries (called sectors) rather 
than countries. This gives 
expansionist managements a 
better chance to gain 
shareholder support for 
cross-border mergers. " 

■ The focusing concept, 

however, is flawed. Look, for 

. example, at retail banking 
(w hich, anyway, includes several 
different businesses, ranging 
from savings accounts and credit 
cards to portfolio manag ement 
and long-term investment 
products). The point is that the • 
future might well bring 

convergence between banking - 

and other sectors such as 
telecommunications anti the ■■ . 

• media. It woukl be unfortunate 1 £ 

the dhosen formataf _ .*■ ' 

Institutional funds were to 
inhibit such developments ' 

. An important positive eha^ - 
however, is that. total executive " 
remuneration is linked, strongly 

• to i share prices,' fixroutot stock 
options, so that the dilution of = 


they afe left out in toe 
whfie.toe stock, markets gfehte J 
prey on each other On toe : y- " 
process, redudtog the- 
a vafla bfflty of big company ^ . . 
equities) before floating off f 
misfitting £ringelni3toea$EH; 
new s ma ller companies.: ;- v .O 
(increasing tos ov ei - -su pp ty jij|; 
that sector). The number 

bids has dropped by twotoi 

since toe late ijBMsTatte 
total value Is mmal> , 


; why do these takeover ringed 

might think,, would svramfti|ta££ 
prices wen four. ; 

tell market; tovggtfedagfe J ;; : 
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Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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WEEKEND INVESTOR 


Olwctors' sbare dealings 

'•>• hi-B ia romnu nl air 

■^ww wo isw 


Con*** 

SALES * 

ASOA Group 
Bank at Scosand 
CLS Holdings 
Fdtronfc Comtek 
Rnetot Group 
Find Earth Titea 
Hawdsn-Stuart 
intrmectto Cap Gr 
PizzaExpress 
Trinity Holdings 
Verity Group 
ASQA Group 
British Land 
Buford Kokfings 
Gap & Rag Prop 
Haggas (John) 

London Forfeiting 
Moss Bros 
Stagecoach Holdings 
PURCHASES 
Ascot Hotdtngs 
Ashley (Laura) 

Barbican Healthcare 
Btocompalibtes 
Buford Holdings 
Cox Insurance Hldgs 
. DowtSng & M 
Global Group 
Havelock Europa 
Hentys 

Haywood wmferns Gp 

Wtfibuiy House Convn 

London insurance 

MW-States 

Murray Sore, Markets 

Ntehofe (Wmto) 

Rrimesigttt 

Prineadaia 

Quality Software 

Redland 

SavISe Gordon 

S£ET 

Tmcadero pic 
Ugtand hit 


Intermediate Capital Group 

Share price (pence) 


amour 

Shorn 

VttD* 

moo 

No of 

director* 

RetF 

255,300 

398 

1 

Bank 

16.042 

83 

2 

Prop 

1.300,000 

1748 

2 

Sac 

80,000 

381 

1 

DM 

1.50Q,Q0Q 

5100 

1 

FtetG 

25,000 

78 

1 

BCon 

0.56O 

16 

1 

OthF 

315,000 

1166 

2 

Brew 

20,714 

167 

1 

EngV 

50,000 

163 

1 

Bac 

1.000,000 

695 

1 

RetF 

781,982 

1228 

2" 

Prop 

33,095 

237 

1 * 

Prop 

2,434.558 

2678 

1 * 

Prop 

2ABJ302 

667 

2* 

Trod 

25.000 

26 

1 - 

OthF 

400,000 

1760 

2* 

Rota 

150,000 

406 

2* 

Tran 

215,666 

172 

1 * 

DM 

100,000 

279 

1 

FtetG 

100,000 

60 

1 

Htth 

40.000 

16 

3 

Kith 

21.784 

116 

4 

Prop 

16.500 

20 

1 

Irau 

8,371 

18 

1 

Brno 

46.000 

35 

1 

FdPr 

500.000 

82 

1 

BCon 

10.000 

26 

1 

DM 

10.207 

38 

1 

BMAM 

9.000 

19 

1 

Mtfla 

600,000 

60 

1 

btsu 

45,000 

57 

2 

DM 

300,000 

42 

1 

IjymT 

5,000 

24 

1 

FdPr 

1.000,000 

2165 

1 

Mdta 

25,000 

26 

1 

Mda 

200.000 

57 

1 

SSer 

1&520 

46 

7 

BM&M 

10.000 

22 

1 

Prop 

45,000 

28 

2 

Text 

52.508 

16 

2 

L&HI 

296,000 

69 

3 

Tran 

140X00 

116 

2 


380 — 


340 — 


320 


300 

290 


SOLD 30-M'G.!)? 


260 

240 


220 

200 . 


SOLD I'lO.W 


T. Bantam fJL MO] 90.0CQ 
J-L B. da Goralgny (Jt M0) 
225.000 01 370p 
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The largest sale of the week, was at Verity, the loudspeaker 
manufacturers, where Farad Azitna, chief executive, sold 1 
million shares at fi).5p, for personal reasons. Azixna is due to 
replace Sir Gordon Brunton as chairman at the AGM next 
month. 

At J N Nichols (Vimto). the soft drinks manufacturer. 
Peter Nichols, managing; director, bought 1 million shares at 
21S.5p, taking his holding to 4.4 million. This is a major 
investment and follows a strong set of interim results tn 
August, which showed a 17 per cent increase in earnings to 
7.5p. 

■ Current takeover bids and mergers 


Coopasi 
bid tor 

Appteyarti 

BrantcJWe Aggsf 

Dwyer Estates 

GrmdMel (A) 

Hank (Pfi) 


ttauo of ud Manet fowl 
pBfdanr ptor prtca 


vato of 

ttt EmT BUUer 


80* 

37Vi 

7P* 

631 

308 


7Bh 

35 

68ft 

631 


68 

39 

885* 

515 


267b) 240 Vy 


53.20 
20.14 
24 59 
tt.DDbn 
34 19 


Jrdne tat Utr 
Enatans 
Pane St Props 


Novara 


r~-7~~J~ — T.— * ~ ~ rT— “**"■»> waning nays of a share 

tran sitio n by a Creator. This Qst contains bH transactions (hated and Aim], 
o f option n « 100% suOsaquentty sc4d. with a value over 
ClOhOa Jnftmrwjoo fateasad by the Stock Exchange. Snares traded we onflnwv. 
Source: The Inside Track. Edinburgh, 0131-473 7070 vranwy 
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■ Last week’s interim results 


Atorfartti Spa 
taro. '• 

BN8 Resources 


Sacks 

InTr 

ESSE 

SpSv 

FriJp 

Erin 

Beta 

BBC 

W 

BBC 


Htff 
year lo 

Sept 

Jon 

Jun 

Jun. 

Jun 

JlO 

Jun 

An 

Jun 


Pte-tex 

pnfilEQpO) 

- (-) 

1,140. {3,9701) . 
1,750 fc3S0) 
773 (534) . 
190 (75 ) 
.127(841) 
3£40 (2,940) 
326L (4141) . 
5A»L (IS^OOL) 


Werim Mdernkr 
per stare (pi 

2.45 (2L2SJ 

• - (-) 

2.4 (2.4) 

OB (D.75) 

- H 

0.15 (-) 

22 (2.1) 

- « 

- H 


WSTEM 

ttO* 

205 

205 

9.B7 

Metsta 

Meraute Telecom 

74- 

7° 

53W 

24 64 

Shaker 

Kingsburf 

287 

204 

173VV 

5320 

H&C 

MAW) 

255* 

253 Vj 

174W 

42 84 

T&S Stores 

MarBng tads) 

17* 

16H 

10 

3100 

Autoliv AB 

Peek 

80* 

78W 

42 

97.92 

Thermo Power 

Radati 

320* 

342 

2S7Vj 

1.67tm 

Lafarge 

T4M 

260* 

256 

2S3V1 

1.39bn 

Federal-Mogul 

WEW t 

aw 

4*'i 

4M 

654 

Brown & Jaetama 

Woodchester Ufc(+) 

263* 

237% 

240 

574.44 

S Capital Carp 


9em Iftfng 
efeu^B.'. 

Boot (H.) 
omen (A) .:'. 

Costain 
CMitbtflBiir 
Davenport Knitware 
Deep Sea' ijsfetra ’ 

Durtuni'BuA * 

FeigusonM 
Rtzwflton ) 

Easbank : ■; 

HG 1000 tedex 
Hamtejs ’/.u.*' ' 

Hove Gowtt SmaB 
Jbnwa 
JOUB 

IxnJon & Associated 
Hurray VCT 2 § 

A.-ABanlfc:Sma.;V 

Ofives Property 
PGA Euradran 
Panther Sets 
tfr.Farndl . • 

REA 

(Wntor Energy 
Roman 

SotfflafiAnafean t 

Second Market 

awtTfi«i!i . : '>' 

TR City of Loodai 
waraum 

lMWoBton i 

Wwntartl bm 

(Figures in p aie ntheaes are lor the couasponcfing period.) 'DfvWonda we shown 
net pema per share, except where oChenrin Indicated. L=tons. t Net asset vakie 
per share, t tash punts and pence. ® 3-nwrth figures. 4> US dolars and cents. § 
38 week figures. §§ 13-mm figures, f 28-weok fizzes. O lOte-trth Dguros. 4 
iSHrth Agues. * IB^rah figures, f B^nth figures. « At launch. • 53-wask 
figures. *10-mth flgwes. 

■ Last week’s preHmfnary results 


Prices in pence urteas otfiwwisa tedcatnd. "AH cosh otter. §Fw captid riot already held. 
) UnconataonaL -Based on lunchume prices 17/10/97. §§Shan» ml cash, t Cash 
Niwnaifve. (B) Merging 10 tarn GMG Brands. (4) Irtsh currency. 


Results due next week 


Pros 

.Jua 

3JS60. (4,720) 

. -44 (4.4) -V 

Test 

Jun 

590 (82Q 

- (■) 

ABI 

A® 

438 (372) . 

; - ‘ =• H 

BdH9 

*PT 

1,7301 (2221) 

- H 

: me 

Jhn 

w man) 

(4^ 

Btfd 

Jun 

4*270 (5,110) 

1.15 (UJ 

,. r W ; 

•tea. 

'• l,74fl(2StflU 

T .t2 tf 

Mr 

Sept 

11638 (114.14) 

1J) (0.6) 


I taq : 

.. 1346 (1,980) 

v; i3; (B) 

Mr 

Sept 

16X92 f153J97) 

1.5 (125) 

uXfaiy- 

■Jafl'j- 

' m ‘ • 

;i.i23'(b :x: 

Mr 

tagt 

3848 (80.7^ 

32 (32) 

/"-<&■ p"- 

Jun 

- 065 (B21) 

.■:M r foixs} ' ;. 

loft 

Aug 

9533 (95J^& 

i.o i-> 

. Mr: 

•Uf 

• 430 faM) 1 '." 

:r :^ n r.* 

Prop 

Jun 

B5B (489 ) 

- H 

UH 

jm' ■ 

46 

r 'v 

Prop 

Jun 

1,100 (1240) 

IB (I^J 

Ob* 

tog~ 

73200 156,106) 

.- .'5.7(52).'. 

• fflst 

Jll) 

324 (776) 

- 1-) 

V AIM '. . 

Jun . 

37SL (853) 

- ‘- f-) - : - 

Ota! 

Jul 

S^TOL (57) 

- (029 


& at 

Sfipt.. 

1> (-J 

T25 (12) 

InTr 

Junt 

8105 (651.1) 

- H 

.'.NH '• 

Jun .. 

. 5Q6L (3671) 

-H : 

InTr 

Sept 

- B 

126 (124) 

Mfti 

' tag/-' 

. 158 (604 

0.6 (02) ' :’ 

Test 

M 

650 (840) 

1.575 (1575) 

Bed 


2,720 (2JB0^ 


Prop 

Jun 

A330 tMHD) 

235 (2.75) 


Company 

FINAL DIVIDENDS 

Action Computer 
Betacam 
Chariton Athletic 
Creaton Laid & Estates 
bm. Biotech 
Lady hi Leisure 
Paterson Zochonb 
Scottish Metre. Prep 
Wescof Group 

INTBUM DWDENDS 

Afaflow StreamUnca 
Boxmors Inti 
Dow Petroleum 
David Brown 
Grampian Hldgs 
Haney Nash 
IQ * 

tacepte Group 
Lumlner 

Ocean WBsons (HWgs) f 
Diver Ashworth 
Own & Robinson 
Satan Healthcare 
Sntithkfina Beecham * 


Anrtcmnt Lest year 
Sector duw 


Dlst 

ag 

AIM 

Prep 

InTr 

AIM 

HaaG 

nop 

Eng 

EngV 

PP&P 

m 

Bog 

RtQn 

spsv 

Chare 

Mad 

Bren 

Tine 

Mat 

Rife 

Mill 


DMdand (ri* 

This: 


Thutsday - 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Monday 
Wednesday - 
Tuesday 2JBS 
Tuesday 1.1 
Wtataesday (L3 

Tuesday 24) 
Friday [LSI 
Wednesday - 
Tuesday . Z£5 
Wednesday 1.95 
Monday 
husday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Wednes da y 1. 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


125 


223 


2J 

1.78 


ms 

1J55 

0L7 

64) 

2A • 

5J5 

485 

105 

44S7 

3.75 


6.1 

&7 


141 

6L2 


5J5 

12 

04 


2A5 


AMnoiMhn 

w*0mr. 

AbCnar Urn Pit O 

mm*:-:;.' 

asm 

agrajtwswtu; 

annul 

■HrHStc-r? 

DR5 Rmtem# 
Rpw&ftb.'-cv, 
Rn Oett 

MBtenMU 

Hal Hanfnre f 

BHMUtT?- 

Hvesco Qw 
Manganese Bronze 


?»<• » < 


'V.' J 

tateterman Partnos 


' War 
'Seder to 


. PHMBX ' 

proSfffflX? 


Meteafl 

st met 

SGoMft'MHn* 
Smith tads 

irniWH-. 

Town Centre Secs 


Mr Jutt 
Snr sept 
Mt Anyt 

t&hi'Ji*'. 

SpSr Apr 
Ml* 

Eng Aug 
Wft'.C* 
BtGn Aug 

M.'M; 

Prop Jua 
-WUJfc., 
ABv tag 

Ml Aug 

Mad'' 40: 

Mir Aagt 

W^AWt 
Ei« JH 
A* Aj»>. 

m Jan 

FFIP Ata 

&>g tan. 

Prop Jn 
Jm.M.r 

SpSr Jw 


11234 (101.96) 
r *H 
Sim (8074) 
413OB (tlljOBOi) 
14.1001 a 0309) 

■ 9&23 J4 ' 

0730 (23719 
rfK30BL r ;P42BBOl)' 
38,700 (31,100) 

• :m m i . 


• Earnings* 
per store ftf 

un p57) 

- W 
114)7 H 
.427 H 

- (303) 

• -'(•> 

19.05 (1535 

"'J'- H. " 

24.70 (10301 


QvidendS* 

per.fitare W 
07 (03) 
MTMASr 
- H 

13 (S3) 

r. - w .*• 

0S (03) 
127 (10) 

r.J* ; 


■Dividends ora shown run ponce par share ond are adjusted for any intervening 
strip bouo. Reports end accounts are not normally ovaBabta unt* about she weeks 
after the boom meeting to approve preliminary results, ff 1st quarterly. 4 2nd 
quarterly. * 3rd quarterly. TNs tat la not necessarily comprehensive since 
companies are no longer obliged to notify the Stock Exchange of Imminent 
announcements. V Gross Dividends shewn. 

■ Mglits Issues - y X 

Dawn tl Dunk Is reWng 21 35m via a 1 - A rights O 200p. 

Recognition Systems Greta b ntang £l3m vta 0 4 - ll rights 0 21 p. 

? ■ OlVMrai fwroaie, ptodogs i introductSom 

Bovfa Hornes to comtag to file market via a ptadng. 

Northern Bacn ritm adt Oreup Is b rriso E136m net vta a flotaUoa 


The week ahead 


iao PJM) 

227 ( 2 ) 

no m 

MftiaG ftpq ‘ 

€848 ( 5 ? 4 S) 

; iv/fMO); 

43,100 ( 37 , 100 ) 

212 (20 J) 

OB (R 3 ) , 

2 S 200 WZ# 

-i£ 4 |ua.v. 

;a 2 p R 8 z 4 

KUt» vm 

332 ( 24 . 7 ) 

162 ( 108 ) 

■" (sirfl : . 

•viM.(M 3 r 


11821 ( 10245 ) 

4.81 ( 4 - 69 ) 

..“.w r . 

r HR 57 ( 19242 ) 

.:'M 5 '(B 23 ) r - : 


8210 (Bw 2 D 0 J_ 

3629 0821 ) 

ww .. 

..V.fcTfijW 

■vlW ( 26 . 44 , 

_* 8 ;M ■>. 

1 ^ 2 Bt (Z 3 L) 

- H 

■ H . 

, .B.;. . .: 

;. 


4&900 ( 422 B 0 ) 

3324 ( 28 . 74 ) 

118 (W) 

yrm,| 8 W; 

. , 1 S 3 ( 13 : 7 ); , 



191,800 (I 7 A 400 ) 
ll^oo (0380) 
1 JB 88 (BBT) 


432 (323 - — 

iav^^hW^-- 

0.42 &a 2) 33 ( 33 ) 

■.; r T- tf- :S-YS:~:iL S'X 

135 (12) 


MONDAY: Seton Healthcare 
is expected to reveal interim 
pre-tax profits of £9.im 
(£7.9m) before exceptional 
charges - which could be 
between £2m and £3m - to 
cover the costs of the £21. 7m 
acquisition of ThackrayCare 
in May. Brokers are looking 
for a dividend Increase to 
about 2J3p (2.7p.) 

TUESDAY: SmltfaKUne Bee- 
dxam’s third quarter results 
could show the company 
breaking through £400m pre- 
tax profit (£374m) and £2bn 
in sales (no change) for the 
three months. 

If It fails to hit those tar- 
gets, analysts will be bunt- 
ing for the culprit among the 
exchange rate hits and the 
rising costs of research 


development and marketing. 
If it beats them, it Is likely to 
be the result of strong 
growth in sales of Seroxat. 
an anti-depressant, and Aug- 
men tin, an antibiotic. 

TUESDAY: A strong US 
economy is expected to have 
lifted pre-tax profits at Wol- 
seley, distributor of beating 
and plumbing equipment, to 
between £260m and £265m 
(£242.9) in the year to end 
July. 

TUESDAY: The market will 
want to see how Boxmore 
International, the Northern 
Ireland-based packaging 
group, has coped with 
intense competition in the 
sector and the strong pound 
when it reports its interims. 


Bids / deals 

Zurich, BAT in £23bn 


Zorich, the Swiss-based 
fTnanHal services group, and 
BAT Industries revealed 
plans for a £23bn merger, 
writes Virginia Marsh. The 
deal, uniting Zurich with 
BAT’S insurance and asset 
management arms, will 
create Europe's 
second-biggest insurance 

company. 

□ The UK's Reed 
International is set to 
become part of an 
international publishing 
combine with its 
headquarters in the 
Netherlands after a £20bn 
merger agreed between 
Elsei£er, its partner since. - 


1993, and Wolters Khrwer, a 
domestic rival. The new 
group will be the world's 
biggest supplier of 
professional and scientific 
information, with combined 
sales which last year would 
have reached £5hn. 

D Federal-Mogul, the US 
automotive engineer, finally 
cemented the highly 
leveraged agreed takeover of 
its larger UK rival, TAN. Its 
£L5bn cash offer is 20 per 
cent higher than its initial 
bid approach three weeks 
ago, but some of TAN'S 
shareholders said the 260p 
per share bid was not high 
enough. 


□ W. EL Smith announced 
plans to spin off Its 
Waterstone’s books 
subsidiary and sell the 
group's two music chains, 
Virgin-Onr Price in the UK 
and The Wall in the US. The 
plans were an unexpectedly 
radical riposte to Tim 
Waterstorie, who earlier in 
the week presented Smith 
with revised plans to give 
cash and shares to 
shareholders. After they 
were rejected, Waterstone 
said he did not intend to 
pursue a bid. 

□ BTR made an agreed 
$5S5m (£361m) bid for Eride 
Electronics, a US-based 


merger 

manufacturer of power 
supply systems. The otter 
trumped an earlier bid for 
Exide from Danaher 
Corporation of the US. The 
UK group is offering 129 a 
share, compared with the $22 
a share tabled by Danaber. 

□ Lafarge of France, the 
world's second-largest 
cement manufacturer, 
launched a £l.67bn hostile 
bid for Redland, the 
beleaguered UK tiles and 
aggregates company. The 
32Qp a share offer comes 
after six years in which 
Redland 's shares have 
lagged the maricet by 75 per 
cent. * 


In the Pink 


Learning the lessons of 
the Crash of the Century 

But 1987 was nothing special when viewed in a different 
perspective, argues David Schwartz 


E xactly to years 
ago. investors 
wore left dizzy by 
a stomach- 
churning drop ip 
the London stock market. 
Shares fell *J0 per cent in 
just two trading days. Is 
there any wonder, then. 
th3t the mere mention of 
the October 19S7 crash Dlls 
most investors with dread? 

But when 1937 is viewed 
within a broader historical 
context, a different 
perspective emerges. Speed 
aside, there was really 
nothing very- special about 
it. 

The full bear market, 
which actually ran from 
mid-July to mid-November, 
was similar in length to 
other recent bear markets. 
Prices fell by 37 per cent, a 
bit more than average, but 
far from the biggest fail on 
record. 

In retrospect, the so-called 
Crash Of The Century 
merely reversed a small 
part of an enormous, six 
year-long rally that 
preceded it. 

Nevertheless, there are 
several important lessons to 
learn from 1987 and other 
stock market declines. First 
and foremost is the power of 
stock market momentum. 

History shows tbat 
momentum can carry' 
shares higher for many 
months after important 
warnings start flashing in 
the final stages of a bull 
market advance. 

In 1987, alarm bells rang 
near the beginning of the 
year, yet prices rocketed 
ahead for six more months. 

A similar pattern occurred 
in 1972. just before the UK’s 
worst-ever bear market. 
Eventually, though, even 
the most powerful rally 
comes to an end and prices 
fall. Throughout history, 
there has never been an 
exception to this rule. 


A second important 
lesson from history is that 
bear markets are getting 
shorter. In the first-half of 
this century, most of them 
ran for three or four years. 

Now. they often run their 
counse in just a few months 
- which leaves investors 
with little time to get out of 
the way. 

in terms of size, history 
provides several clues to 
help us anticipate the size of 
a coming bear market. On 
the upper end of the 
range are mega-drops that 
slam prices by over 50 per 
cent. 


price increases and very- 
high inflation. 

It was a time of no-growth 
in real terms, disguised by 
rapidly rising prices: what 
cam* to be known as 
stagflation. 

UK investors were faced 
with the added burden of a 
Labour government tbat 
was believed widely to be 
anti-business and 
anti -wealth. This 
combination of 
international and local 
pressures was lethal. Shares 
finally bottomed after 
dropping 73 per cent, the 
UK's worst bear market 


History shows that momentum can 
carry shares higher for many 
months after important warnings 
start flashing in the final stages of a 
bull market advance. In 1987, 
alarm bells rang early in the year 


At the bottom end are 
minnows that drop shares 
by 15-25 per cent. In the 
mid-ground are declines of 
average intensity, such as 
the decline in 1987. 

Each of the four 
mega-drops that UK 
investors have endured 
since the first world war 
were associated with three 
identical problems: 

■ An economy in recession, 
or about to enter one. 

■ Frightening political or 
social events causing many 
to fear for the survival of 
basic British values and 
institutions. 

■ Highly abnormal retail 
price increases or decreases, 
well outside the normal 
range. 

The bear market of 
1972-74 is a good example. 
Investors throughout the 
world were demoralised by 
recession, large commodity 


There was a different 
inflation twist in 1928-32, 
the period of the Great 
Depression. UK investors of 
tbat era were vic tims of an 
amazing economic boom in 
the US. Vast sums of money 
were attracted to Wall 
Street, forcing up UK 
interest rates and throwing 
the British economy into 
recession. 

During the next four 
years, UK industrial output 
declined steadily and 
unemployment rose. Once 
again, consumer prices 
acted in an extreme 
fashion - but, this time, 
they fell. 

Unbelievably, the British 
retail price index registered 
a drop of -7.8 per cent at one 
point At their low, shares 
in the UK slipped 60 per 
cent from their peak. 

While there are no 
guarantees for the future. 


tbe lessons from the past 
are clear. If all three critical 
ingredients - recession, 
abnormal retail price shifts 
and frightening political or 
social problems - are not in 
the mix. the odds are high 
that the downturn will be of 
lower intensity. With this in 
mind, and given present 
economic and political 
conditions, the chance that 
the next downturn in the 
UK will be of mega- 
proportions is low. 

The remaining 16 bear 
markets that Britain has 
experienced since the first 
world war fit neatly into 
two groups; small drops of 
15 to 25 per cent and 
medium-sized drops above 
25 per cent And history 
provides investors with a 
remarkably simple 
perspective that helps to 
forecast the category in 
which an up-coming bear 
market is likely to be. 

Since records began, there 
were eight bear markets 
that began within 30 
months of a previous 
downturn. Each resulted in 
a small drop, and was 
eventually classified as a 
minnow. 

Eight other bear markets 
began more than 30 months 
after a preceding bear 
market had begun. Seven of 
the eight were larger drops 
in the 27 to 36 per cent 
range. A single exception 
was thrown off course by an 
election. 

There are no certainties 
when it comes to the stock 
market, of course. But 44 
months have passed since 
the last bear market began 
In February 1994. History 
hints that the next 
downturn, whenever tt 
begins, will probably not be 
a minnow of 15 to 25 per 
cent. 

■ David Schwartz is a 
stock market historian. 
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D ue to a niggling groin 
Injury, it has been 
some time since I 
played football for 
Ireland. Aficionados of the game 
say my resilience in defence pins 
those daring dashes down the 
right wing (“Oh, the pinpoint 
accuracy of his cross,” they 
would say), have been badly 
missed. 

I am not usually given to such 
flights of fancy but desperate 
times cal! for unconventional 
measures. 

I was sitting in the upstairs 
dining room of a Turin restau- 
rant last weekend, quietly 
munching my way through a 
plate of agnolotti. Still to come 
was a main course of grive, a 
stomach testing dish made of 
calf’s brains, nutmeg, pork live*, 
cheese and juniper berries. To 
finish I would attempt a slice of 
Gorgonzola, the whole combina- 
tion washed down with a hearty 
local red. Ail was weD with the 
world. 

Then an unshaven face leaned 
into mine. "Ingiese?" said the 


True Fiction 


A giant leap from ’ooligan to ’ero 

Kieran Cooke gets carried away when the conversation turns to football in an Italian restaurant 


whiskered apparition. “Ooli- 
gan?" 

“Pardon?” I managed to 
squeeze out between my pasta. 

“Football Ingles! no good," 
said my new-found dinner guest. 
“Tutti ’ooligan." 

The light went on. The Italy 
versus England World Cup qual- 
ifying match in Rome had jnst 
ended. The Italians take their 
football - U calcio - very seri- 
ously. Their fans - i tifosi - 
were not happy at being held to 
a draw. It was not a time to be 
alone »*»d speaking English. 

It is some years since I left the 
papal college in Rome and con- 
sequently my Italian is rusty. 
My vocabulary is more In tone 
with the Vatican than with the 


outside world. Thus phrases 
such as “The cardinal is indis- 
posed” and “His Holiness 
desires a sausage roIT present 
no problem. But dealing with 
angry tifosi is another matter. 

No, I told the whiskered one, I 
was not English but Irish. A 
look of incomprehension 
clouded his dark and hostile 
face. He leaned farther forward. 
Italians normally drink very 
little. My friend had obviously 
been trying single-handedly to 
bring the national alcoholic con- 
sumption up to a respectable 
leveL 

Another threatening face 
appeared over the gentleman’s 
shoulder. They whispered to 
each other. “Ooligan” was the 


only word I could distinguish. 

I took a pea and drew a map 
on the paper tablecloth. I used 
the salt pot for London end the 
pepper became Dublin. Flourish- 
ing a grisani stick, I pointed out 
the two separate countries. For 
all the impression my artwork 
made on my guests I could have 
been explaining the internal 
workings -of a vacuum cleaner. 

The lady of the house, large 
with dark eyes and a no- 
nonsense look, raiwe to the res- 
cue. She replaced the agnolotti 
with a steaming plate of grive; 
the smell alone was enough to 
induce st omach cramps. 

“Irlandese?” she said. “ Che 
beUo! Che paese magnified Con 
genie sAnpattca.” The Irish Tour- 


ist Board could not have done a 
better job. 

Some years ago, the Irish foot- 
ball team camp- to Italy and was 
soundly i ^ten. The locals were 
wmaywfl at the Irish fans’ reac- 
tion. There was no anger or fisti- 
cuffs. Just singing, harmless 
falling into fountains, dancing 
with, statues, tears and laughter. 
Ever since, Italy has been enam- 
oured with all thing s Irish. 

The two interlopers were told 
in no uocertefn ter ms to leave 
me alone. They did not. Hostility 
turned to ardent protestations of 
friendship. There were hugs and 
rough kisses. Calls for more 
wine. The calf s brains and pork 
liver was srpoon fed into me. 

The lady of the house took to 


pmchmg my cheek every time 
she passed. New customers 
arrived and were told of Hie for- 
eign guest. Each shook h ands 
and polled up a chair. 

By the time the cheese had 
dispatched and the bottle 
of grappa was banged on Hie 
table, my Italian had improved 
considerably. My new friends 
were explaining their woes. God 
had not been kind to Italy: 

rh iir fh ae and opera bOUfiS had 

caught fire. There had been an 
earthquake at Assisi. And now 
the downfall, of the national 

football team. 

More grappa was poured. I 
a<?k«! about Hie government ai- 
ms. It was a silly question. 
“Quale crist?" said the hostess. 


with a dong of her big shoul- 
ders. The Italians have discov- 
ered a great secret There is 
no need fin* a government life 
continues perfectly well with- 
out 

The combination of grappa 
and grive seemed to set light to 
jbj imag ination. Un willi ng to 
disappoint my new friends I felt 
it was not enough-to be a mere 
fan of Hie Irish team. Much bet- 
ter to be a player. 

A slight exaggeration here 
and a misunderstoo d phr ase 
there and I was cm the pitch, an, 
older but nonetheless important 

part of the Irish squad. ..The 
large lady became interested in 
my groin injury. My. two old 
friends insisted on paying the; 
MB. 

Though the police mighttreat 
English soccer supporters as ' 
punchbags,' most Italians 'are' 
extremely welcoming to foreign- 
ers. But I had abused the local 
hospitality. I felt ashamed as I 
weaved my way up the cobbled. 
alley. I had behaved like a cad. 

A real 'ooligan. 


Metropolis 


No longer 
in good 
taste to 
growl 

Decorum has arrived in Moscow, 
John Kampfher finds on his return 


S he looked like the 
wife of a bonkir. 
Everything was 
ostentatious: the 
ill-fitting designer 
clothes, the gold-chained 
handbag, the platinum credit 
card. She had just bought 
five pairs of shoes, one made 
of crocodile skin, in a Ger- 
man-owned shop inside a 
new shopping mall on 
Petrovka Street. The assis- 
tant swiped the card and put 
the shoes in brown paper 
bags. "Is that all you can 
find?” asked the customer. 
“Christ. You come in here, 
buy up a load of our shoes, 
then ask for special bags ” 
came the reply. 

That was the Moscow I left 
early in 1994, at the end of 
an exhilarating and turbu- 
lent four years as The Daily 
Telegraph's bureau chief - 
in which day-today experi- 
ences played on my mind at 
least as much as events such 
as the coup attempt against 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the dis- 
mantling of the Soviet Union 
and Boris Yeltsin's assault 
on the White House. 

I had been to Russia 
almost every year since my 
first trip as a student in 1978. 
Initially furtive encounters 
turned into lasting friend- 
ships. So embarrassing was 
it then to invite Russians to 
restaurants - queues could 
be jumped if you said you 


were foreign - that socialis- 
ing took place in the home. 

There were some embar- 
rassing moments, as when 
the mother of a friend 
explained she had taken the 
day off work - “we pretend 
to work, they pretend to pay 
us” was the old adage - and 
scoured Moscow for liver. 
Russians in those days did 
not use the word kupits , to 
buy, but dostats, to get hold 
of something. She bad got 
hold of some liver, the only 
food I cannot abide. When 
vodka was opened in honour 
of the guest, it was 
extremely bad manners not 
to finish the bottle. 

By the early 1990s. those 
same friends were enjoying 
the first fruits of consumer- 
ism. Everyone wanted to get 
into business, to become 
budding Gordon Gekkos. 
The new restaurants spring- 
ing up all over town were 
absurdly expensive. Discos 
were meeting grounds for 
spivs and mafia hoods. 
Shops catered only for the 
top of the market. People 
would boast about how much 
they had spent on goods. 

Foreign travel evoked 
extremes of emotions, often 
disparaging remarks about a 
particular country - “there 
wasn’t much to see in Rome" 
was one oT my favourites - 
perhaps as a reaction to hav- 
ing been, forbidden Cram vis- 



iting it for so long. On my 
return to London, it took for- 
bearance to listen to Russian 
guests complaining about 
the dowdiness of the city. 

So it was with consider- 
able curiosity that I returned 
to the Russian capital earlier 
this month, albeit briefly, as 
part of the press pack accom- 
panying Tony Blair. 

The trip was arranged, and 
spun for a UK audience. The 
journalists were obsessed 
with the prime minister’s 
performance on a radio soap 
opera with a small audience, 
funded by Britain’s small 
Know How Fund. 

This was like looking 
down the wrong end of a 
telescope. Yeltsin had other 
things on his mind. He was 
embroiled in another tussle 
with his parliament over the 
government budget, amid 


threats that the Duma would 
be dissolved. For all the bear 
hugs and praise for Blair, 
Yeltsin was at the same time 
agreeing to a new tripartite 
co-operation agreement with 
France and Germany. 

As Blair was dining with 
the Russian government's 
two foremost reformers - 
Anatoly Chubais and Baris 
Nemtsov - I sloped off to 
meet old friends. Olga, an 
architect, picked me op in 
her battered old ZbigulL She 
had smashed into a police 
car the previous day. With 
no mechanics working on a 
Sunday, we wondered bow 
long it would take for the 
traffic cops to flag her down 
this time. The answer was 
about two minutes. 

Just outside the Lenin 
Library (whatever its new 
name, it’s still called that), 


we were hauled over. Noth- 
ing, I thought, changes. I 
was wrong. The policeman 
looked different. The uni- 
forms are now designed by 
Slava Zaitsev, couturier to 
the Kremlin. He anted differ- 
ently, too. He was polite and 
amenable to persuasion 
without a bribe. 

We then took a peek at the 
new underground shopping 
centre (I was to see ft prop- 
erly the next day with Blair). 
The Manezh square, where 
anti-fkxnmumsts would rally 
under Gorbachev and pro- 
Commnnists under Yeltsin, 
is being turned into a gran- 
diose version of London’s 
Brent Cross. This is the lat- 
est in a series of architec- 
tural wonders dreamt up by 
Yuri Luzhkov, Moscow’s 
all-powerful mayor. 

Luzhkov has certainly 


injected new life into the 
city. The gloom has been 
lifted from buildings in the 
centre of town , now 
scrubbed clean and taste- 
fully lit. Proper shops, with 
modern fronts, have re- 
placed many of the kiosks 
that heralded the advent of 
the consumer age five years 
or so ago. 

It was then that the first 
late-night bars sprang up. 
My favourite, at the end of 
my street, was Bely Tar- 


akan, the White Cockroach, 
an underground hide-out for 
those who considered them- 
selves hip- It was forced to 
close after a couple of shoot- 
outs around the entrance. 
Not far from there was the 
Ermitazh, where I threw my 
forewell party, but that too 
has made way. 

In its place, Olga took me 
first to Angelicos, a restau- 
rant with a “postmodern” 
ceiling designed by Vladik 
“Monroe" Mamyshev, a per- 


formance artist. thrown ; out 
of the army for dressing up 
as Marilyn Monroe. The ser- 
vice there, and in the Kkt- 
pazh bar we went car to, - In 
the courtyard of a block of 
fiats by the fashionable 
Patriarch’s Pond, was eye 
opening. 

In the old days, the door 
would peek open with- the 
words, “What do you want?” 
Now it is all “Good evening, 
do come in” and "Can I get 
you anything else?” It seehm 
it is no longer considered 
necessary, or in good taste, 
to growL 

Decorum was sfrnflariy in 
evidence the following night 
at a reception given 'by the 
UK ambassador to enable 
Blair to meet leading Rus- 
sians. Irrespective of coups 
and other calamities, the 
same faces have been rah 
bing Bhonlders at embassy 
parties year after year. 

There was Yevgeni Kise- 
lyov, Russia's main TV polit- 
ical pundit; Grigory Yavlin- 
sky, one-time 1 reformist 
presidential candidate; Ser- 
gei Baburin, one of the mare 
cerebral young nationalist 
members of parliament; and 
Arkady Murashev, one-time 
reformist chief of police. All 
lined up to shake Blair's 
hand.. 

Blair seemed as intrigued 
and perplexed at the intrica- 
cies of Russian domestic pol- 
itics as he had been earlier 
in the day with Yeltsin. 

One particular conversa- 
tion . in the comer of the 
room caught my eye. It was 
Gennady Zyuganov, the 

C ommunis t who challeng ed 
Yeltsin in last year’s elec- 
tions, in heated conversation 
with Vladimir Gusinsky, 
head of the Most bank and 
top media mogul.' While 
seme things in Moscow have 
changed, the pre-eminence of 
bankers apparently hasn’t 
■ John Kompfner's “Inside 
Yeltsin's Russia : Corruption, 
Conflict, Capitalism" is. pub- 
lished by CasseU. 


Arcadia 


Bright lights, big river 

John Authers visits the lengthening string of casinos built on the Mississippi 


E very hour, on the 
hour, a shuttle bus 
departs from a 
seedy bus depot on 
I vis Presley Boulevard, in 
le grey outskirts of Mem- 
bus, Tennessee for an hour- 
mg trip, rt takes its cargo of 
ostly black and working 
ass passengers to the 
right lights which have 
3th illuminated and 
iraged the Mississippi 
elta. 

They are on their way to 
unica County. Mississippi 
le new and unlikely casino 
ipital of the Deep South, 
nly Las Vegas has more 
isinos. 

Overwhelmingly populated 
y blacks, Tunica was 
belled “America's Ethic- 
a” by the civil rights 
ader Jesse Jackson in 1985, 

: which point it had the 
ghest proportion of fomi- 
s below the poverty line, 
id the lowest median 
come in the US. Isolated in 
e north of the state, barely 
per cent of its citizens bad 
ren managed to graduate 
am high schooL 
In what seemed an act of 
tal desperation, Tunica 
jted three years ago to 
galise gambling, taking 
[vantage of lenient regula- 
rs offered by the state. 
There are qualifications. 

ambling in many states is 


restricted to Indian reserva- 
tions. In Tunica, there is no 
gambling on dry land. All its 
casinos must be built on riv- 
erboats moored in the Missi- 
ssippi. Farther south, on the 
gulf coast, casinos are 
moored at sea. 

But the casinos' composite 
effect as they come into view 
on the horizon is startling. 
At first, the Journey takes 
the bus through typical 
American suburban sprawl, 
with drive-in McDonald's 
and Pizza Huts to mark the 
way. Then it gives way to 
stereotypical scenes of the 
rustic south - caravan parks 
full of manufactured homes, 
and white-washed chapels. 
Then the bus crosses the 
state border into Mississippi 
and moves through fiat, lush 
cotton fields. 

When Tunica's casino 
strip comes into sight, it 
looks like a firework display 
on the horizon - a wall of 
lights in the darkness over a 
fiat landscape. It stretches in 
a straight line for miles, all 
in glorious isolation. 

Even when the bus draws 
up at the first casino, a 
neon-dad evocation of a Hol- 
lywood studio, the Missis- 
sippi itself remains invisible. 
p af -h casino is built on solid 
concrete stilts, with bridges 
so wide that the water 
beneath is never seen. 


The casinos borrow their 
architectural inspirations 
from Las Vegas and inside, 
too, they are just like their 
Las Vegas counterparts. 
Do mina ted by the rin g in g of 
onearmed bandits, they are 
decorated with murals of 
nymphs and shepherds in 
pastoral surroundings. 

But the stakes give away 
that this is not Las Vegas. 

4 I was $60 up 
but carried 
on till I lost it 
all again. But 
I had so 
much fun/ 

Gambling on the slot 
machines starts from as 
little as 10 cents a time, the 
more glamorous games, such 
as poker, blackjack or rou- 
lette, require higher stakes 
to take part, but the tables 
are almost deserted on a 
Monday night. Instead, the 
local clientele focuses on the 
machines. 

Everything is focused on 
making jt as cheap as possi- 
ble far locals to gamble. The 
hourly shuttle service from 
Memphis costs $15 - not 
unreasonable for a two-hour 


round trip - and the fore 
includes $10 worth of betting 
chips. The ploy works. 

Gambling is an awkward 
issue in the Deep South. 
Memphians refer to their 
city as the “Buckle of the 
Bible Belt". On Sunday 
mornings, the locals can 
switch between six televi- 
sion channels without ever 
escaping evangelical preach- 
ers, who think gambling «nn - 
ful. Tennessee does not even 
allow a lottery. 

Mississippi, on the other 
hand, decided desperate 
measures were in order. The 
state has lenient limits on 
stakes, and on the concen- 
tration of casinos it will 
allow in one place, and has a 
for more liberal tax regime 
for the gambling industry 
than any other state bar 
Nevada. 

Growth has been explo- 
sive. The state as a whole 
received S283m in gambling 
taxes last year, while Tuni- 
ca’s casinos generated $l05m 
in revenues in the month of 
Jane alone. Some of this 
money is now being rein- 
vested in the area. 

But Tunica cannot happen 
In isolation, and the develop- 
ment faces opposition on 
many fronts. Business lead- 
ers in Memphis, the region's 
traditional heart, are wor- 
ried- They now face the real 


\ 


risk that they will lose pre- 
cious revenue from tourists 
visiting the Elvis Presley 
shrine at Graceland, who 
can now move an to a for 
bigger range of hotels in 
Tunica than they ran find in 
Memphis itself. When it is 
completed later this year, 
Tnnica’s 33-storey Gold 
Strike Casino Hotel will be 
Mississippi's tallest building. 

While Tunica was virtu- 
ally destitute before, the 
casinos have brought jobs. 
But now local people are 
now under pressure to move 
away to allow further devel- 
opment This causes deep 
resentment But the crowd 
in the bus driving back into 
Memphis seem happy 
enough. Naomi, a grand- 
mother from the Memphis 
outskirts, reminiscing how 
she was $0) up within half 
an hour of starting to play. 

“Man, 1 was sing ing and 
dancing. I had people com- 
ing over just to look at me." 
Was she happy because she 
had won so much money? 
"Oh no, I carried on till Host 
it alL It’ll be weeks afore 1 
can play again. But I had so 
much fun. I just love the 
lights and the people.” 
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